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Foreword 


The  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  Taiwan  are  divided  not  only  by  the 
Taiwan  Strait  but  also  by  a  gulf  of  political  ideology  and  a  tide  of  rising 
cultural  divergence.  Both  Beijing  and  Taipei  are  playing  a  waiting  game  in 
which  “time  may  not  heal  all  wounds.”  Beijing  prefers  a  peaceful  unification 
between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  it  claims  as  a  province,  even  though 
strong  elements  in  China  believe  that  unification  will  probably  be  achieved 
only  through  the  use  of  military  threats  or  force.  Taiwan,  meanwhile,  has 
experienced  a  division  between  those  who  desire  eventual  unification  and 
those  who  advocate  independence.  The  Strait  has  been  relatively  free  of 
military  conflict  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  dynamics  of  China’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  force  and  Taiwan’s  independence  movement  may  be  spiralling 
Beijing  and  Taipei  toward  greater  military  confrontation. 

Events  in  1996  shook  the  relative  stability  of  the  region.  Taiwan’s 
presidential  elections  involved  major  political  parties  which  support  the 
idea  of  independence.  Defending  China’s  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  Beijing  responded  with  missile  tests  meant  to  intimidate  Taiwan 
and  influence  the  election.  The  United  States,  mindful  of  its  interests  in 
both  China  and  Taiwan,  found  it  necessary  to  restore  stability  to  the  Strait 
by  increasing  its  military  presence.  Although  the  crisis  passed,  the  basic 
problem  of  unification  and  the  potential  for  conflict  remain. 

In  this  context,  a  number  of  the  world’s  most  respected  Far 
East/China/Taiwan  scholars  met,  under  the  auspices  of  American 
Enterprise  Institute,  to  analyze  the  ramifications  of  the  crisis.  They  focused 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  to  conduct  operations 
in  and  across  the  Strait.  The  authors  also  explored  the  policy  issues  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ongoing  social,  economic,  and  political  differences  that 
divide  China  and  Taiwan.  Their  insights,  presented  in  this  volume,  will  be 
of  interest  to  both  the  student  and  practitioner  of  U.S.  policy  on  China, 
Taiwan,  and  the  region. 


Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army 
President,  National  Defense  University 
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Introduction: 

Crisis  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 


by  James  R.  Lilley  and  Chuck  Downs 


It  is  possible  that  every  history  of  the  Clinton  Administration’s 
defense  policy  will  mention  the  decision  to  send  a  second  carrier  battle 
group  into  the  waters  off  Taiwan  in  March  1996.  In  the  closing  days  of 
Taiwan’s  first  presidential  election,  the  USS  Nimitz  carrier  battle  group, 
on  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  redirected  through  Southeast  Asia 
toward  Taiwan.  As  a  military  maneuver,  the  action  was  complex  but  not 
exceptionally  difficult.  Yet  because  of  its  significance  to  regional  politics 
and  diplomacy,  and  its  long-range  implications  for  the  preservation  of 
stability,  this  military  action  could  be  recorded  as  a  watershed  event  in 
the  American  security  policy  in  Asia. 

The  first  popular  election  of  a  chief  executive  in  China’s  long  history 
was  accompanied  by  a  display  of  frustration  from  Beijing.  China  test- 
fired  missiles  into  commercial  shipping  and  transportation  lanes  near 
Taiwan’s  two  busiest  ports.  Naturally,  concerns  over  the  accuracy  of 
Chinese  missiles  and  questions  regarding  China’s  larger  intentions 
worried  Taiwan’s  citizens.  Nevertheless,  they  turned  out  for  the  balloting 
and  cast  the  majority  of  their  votes  for  the  candidate,  Lee  Teng-hui,  who 
had  so  displeased  Beijing. 

Taiwan’s  citizens  were  reminded  of  the  uneasy  standoff  that  contin¬ 
ues  to  separate  Taipei  and  Beijing,  the  heirs  of  the  competing  factions  in 
the  Chinese  Civil  War.  The  people  of  Taiwan  are  in  some  ways  benefi¬ 
ciaries  of  the  military  stalemate  reached  in  1949;  their  distinct  status  has 
allowed  them  to  develop  democratic  institutions  that  bear  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  form  of  government  in  Beijing.  But  they  face  perils  as  well. 
The  People  s  Republic  of  China  views  Taiwan  as  sovereign  Chinese 
territory  that  has  resisted  its  authority  for  over  40  years.  Beijing  seeks 
reunification  by  peaceful  means,  but  threatens  the  use  of  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Its  behavior  during  Taiwan’s  presidential  election  was  only  one  way 
that  the  PRC  challenged  Taiwan’s  security. 
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Tensions  on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  rose  as  the  Chinese  inten¬ 
sified  their  efforts  to  influence  Taiwan’s  voters  and  curb  any  slide  toward 
independence.  Thousands  of  miles  away,  in  Washington,  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  propelled  by  demonstrating  sympathy  for 
and  solidarity  with  Taiwan’s  emergent  democracy,  called  upon  the 
Clinton  Administration  to  take  additional  steps  to  reassure  Taiwan’s  citi¬ 
zenry  and  reassert  American  power  in  the  western  Pacific.  The 
Administration  accomplished  this  by  deciding  to  send  in  the  Nimitz 
carrier  battle  group.  The  first  carrier  on  the  scene,  the  USS 
Independence,  and  a  number  of  its  auxiliary  vessels,  had  already  been 
ordered  to  waters  off  Taiwan,  to  monitor  the  missile  exercises. 
Permanently  stationed  in  Japan,  the  Independence  would  routinely 
monitor  any  major  regional  military  exercise.  Sending  a  second  carrier, 
however,  sent  a  clear  signal  of  American  concern  and  resolve.  When 
actions  are  clear  signals,  less  needs  to  be  said  about  intentions.  The 
carrier  battle  group  was  redirected  toward  Taiwan,  explained  Admini 
stration  spokesmen  at  the  Pentagon  and  the  White  House,  “In  an  effort 
to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

All  too  often,  the  causes,  potential  consequences,  intense  emotions, 
and  estimated  risks  that  are  clear  at  the  time  of  a  crisis  begin  to  fade  when 
a  situation  returns  to  normal.  Especially  in  situations  like  the  crisis  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  where  the  risks  to  American  interests  were  high,  but  the 
level  of  general  knowledge  among  the  American  public  was  low,  crises 
can  pass  with  little  public  debate.  In  fact,  the  crises  can  emerge  and 
recede  without  sustained  public  attention  to  the  issues  involved.  There 
are  therefore  benefits  to  the  immediate  analysis  and  publication  of  the 
perceptions  and  insights  of  those  who  watch  such  situations  carefully. 
There  was  disagreement  among  the  participants  as  to  the  degree  of 
blame  to  be  placed  on  Taiwan’s  provocation,  Beijing  s  calculated  over- 
reaction,  or  U.  S.  mismanagement  and  bungling.  Suffice  to  say,  all  three 
sides  had  a  lesson  in  reality  and  hopefully  will  adjust  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions,  at  least  tactically. 

For  this  reason,  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  asked  11  highly 
esteemed  analysts  to  prepare  papers  assessing  critical  aspects  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  These  experts,  well-informed  on  the  political  issues 
involved  and  the  military  developments  surrounding  the  tensions  in  the 
Strait,  were  joined  by  additional  scholars  from  the  Federal  government, 
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the  American  intelligence  community,  academic  institutions,  and  private 
research  organizations,  who  met  to  discuss  the  issues  in  depth. 

The  chapters  that  resulted  from  this  effort  explain  the  historical  roots 
of  the  crisis,  discuss  Chinese  military  objectives,  assess  the  military 
balance  between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan,  identify  potential  military 
capabilities  that  could  prove  destabilizing  and  fearsome,  analyze  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  other  regional  players,  and  make  recommendations  for 
policies  that  can  avert  future  crises.  This  volume,  we  believe,  provides 
the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  crisis  in  the  Strait  that  has  been 
completed  to  date,  and  we  expect  it  to  be  a  valuable  research  tool  for 
years  to  come. 

We  start  with  a  summation  of  the  political,  social,  and  diplomatic 
developments  that  have  contributed  to  the  crisis  in  the  Strait  Dr.  June 
Dreyer  reviews  the  sources  of  tension  that  continue  to  plague  the  Taipei- 
Beijing  relationship,  their  historical  bases,  and  their  culmination  in  the 
current  contest  over  international  diplomatic  recognition.  “The  present 
impasse  may  be  protracted,”  she  concludes,  because,  “Like  skilled  chess 
players,  the  two  sides  calculate  each  move  with  an  eye  toward  keeping 
the  opponent  in  check.  The  mainland  seeks  to  counter  any  Taiwan  move 
that  would  strengthen  its  credentials  for  sovereignty.  Taiwan  tries  to 
block  any  mainland  move  that  would  reduce  the  island  to  the  status  of  a 
province  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China.” 

China’s  objectives  toward  Taiwan  are  clearly  shaped  by  historical 
factors,  but  they  are  restrained  by  military  realities.  A  noted  expert  on 
China’s  military,  Tai  Ming  Cheung,  believes  that  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  (PLA)  “is  presendy  ill-prepared  to  storm  Taiwan.”  Nevertheless, 
because  military  commanders  believe  they  may  be  called  upon  to  launch 
an  attack  against  Taiwan,  “urgent  efforts  are  being  made  to  rectify  glaring 
weaknesses.”  His  chapter  provides  a  perceptive  look  into  overall  PLA 
planning,  organization,  and  capabilities. 

Cheung  concludes  that  the  tools  the  PLA  can  exploit  to  flex  its  mili¬ 
tary  might  against  Taiwan  include  missile  firings,  military  exercises,  mili¬ 
tary  buildup,  and  limited  sea  and  air  blockades.  “Establishing  a  credible 
deterrence  to  Taiwan’s  independence  will  be  one  of  the  PLA’s  top  prior¬ 
ities  for  the  foreseeable  future,”  he  suggests,  and  accordingly,  “More 
resources  will  be  devoted  to  building  the  capabilities  to  mount  a  success¬ 
ful  invasion  of  Taiwan,  which  will  also  safeguard  China’s  sovereignty  and 
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stability.”  Cheung  believes  China’s  military  chiefs  hope  a  political  solu- 
tion  can  be  found,  but  nevertheless  “are  preparing  for  the  worst. 

Dr.  Richard  Bitzinger’s  chapter  analyzes  Chinese  military  expendi¬ 
tures  and  force  modernization  priorities.  He  deals  with  the  question i  o: 
how  much  China  is  spending  on  its  military,  observing  that  the  PRC  s 
published  figure  of  approximately  US  $8.4  billion  marks  the  eighth  year 
of  double-digit  growth.  But  even  this  figure  is  generally  viewed  as  falling 
far  short  of  actual  PRC  military  expenditures  because  it  does  not  include 
military  research  and  development,  purchases  of  foreign  military  equip¬ 
ment,  direct  subsidies  to  China’s  military  industries,  PLA  earnings  from 
commercial  activities,  funding  for  the  People’s  Armed  Police,  or  hinds 
earned  by  PLA-run  farms.  A  more  accurate  estimate  of  Chinese 
spending,  Bitzinger  concludes,  is  in  the  range  of  US$28  billion  to  $50  bil- 


What  China  seeks  to  do  with  such  a  large  investment  in  defense 
modernization  is  clearly  of  concern  to  Taiwan.  “Improvements  in 
China’s  military  force  structure  could  be  used  to  seize  Taiwan  by  force, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  intimidate  Taipei  politically,  economically,,  and 
psychologically  into  accepting  reunification  on  Beijing’s  terms,  Dr. 
Bitzinger  suggests.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  will  require  the  greater 

exploitation  of  foreign  technology. 

On  the  critical  question  of  China’s  potential  benefit  from  foreign 
technology,  Dr.  Bitzinger  sets  out  some  interesting  perspectives.  China 
seeks  to  “indigenize”  foreign  technology.  “The  most  important  aspect  o 
recent  arms  exports  to  China,”  he  states,  “may  not  be  the  sale  of  finished 
weapon  systems  but  the  injection  of  critical  ‘enabling’  technologies  into 
Chinese  defense  technology  and  industrial  base.”  On  the  '-ontraiy, 
Taiwan  relies  on  purchasing  foreign  weapons  systems  off-the-shelf 
Taiwan’s  approach  has  benefits  in  that  it  permits  Taiwan  to  obtain  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  quickly  and  strengthens  ties  with  major  Western 
powers,  but  it  has  drawbacks  because  Taiwan  must  depend  on  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  other  powers  to  provide  the  weapons  it  needs. 

Dr.  Bates  Gill  continues  the  discussion  of  foreign  technology  procure¬ 
ment  efforts,  examining  those  systems  that  are  of  particular  concern  in 
a  potential  cross-strait  conflict.  He  concludes  that  China  is  making  steady 
progress  toward  rationalizing  its  aims  production  and  procurement  poli¬ 
cy.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  but  Gill  points  out  that  China  has  the 
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potential  to  reach  higher  levels  of  operational  capability  quickly,  primar¬ 
ily  because  of  the  assistance  of  Russian  and  Israeli  suppliers.  For  the  next 
10  years,  China’s  ability  to  undertake  military  action  against  Taiwan 
appears  to  Dr.  Gill  to  be  limited  “to  such  activities  as  low-level  military 
harassment  and  possibly  stand-off  missile  attacks.” 

There  are  clearly  problems  in  China’s  attempt  to  absorb  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  With  regard  to  aircraft,  the  number  of  programs  alone  suggests 
to  Bitzinger  that  a  clear  program  for  procurement  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  On  naval  systems,  Gill  perceives  that  Chinese  fleets  will  take 
many  years  to  overcome  basic  weaknesses  in  several  key  areas:  seawor¬ 
thiness,  defense  systems,  logistics  and  at-sea  replenishment,  large 
amphibious  assault  operations,  and  combined  operations  with  other 
services.  Yet  China  appears  to  enjoy  a  near-term  advantage  against 
Taiwan  because  its  naval  procurement  program  includes  submarine 
capabilities  and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. 

What  China  might  attempt  to  do  with  its  foreign-sourced  techno¬ 
logical  modernization  is  clearly  very  important.  Harlan  Jencks  takes  a 
far-reaching,  admittedly  hypothetical  guess  at  what  Chinese  defense 
planners  might  dream  of  doing  in  the  long-range.  “By  2010  or  so,”  he 
posits,  “China’s  existing  long-range  nuclear  forces  not  only  may  be  more 
numerous,  but  their  targeting  may  also  have  improved  sufficiendy  that 
PLA  rmssiles  could  target  American  carrier  batde  groups  in  the  Western 
Pacific.”  The  carrier  diplomacy  carried  out  in  March  1996  would 
become  more  dangerous. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  more  traditional  scenarios  involving  missile 
attacks,  invasion,  or  assaults  on  Taiwan,  Jencks  raises  the  specter  of  a 
cyber  attack,”  which  he  describes  as  an  electronic  assault  “on  computers 
and  communications  systems  using  logic  bombs,  viruses  or  other 
computer-based  attacks  that  deny,  destroy,  disrupt  or  manipulate  defense 
and  economic  data.’  Taiwan’s  modem  economy  is  reliant  on  high-tech 
record  keeping  and  management  systems.  It  is  therefore  vulnerable  to 
“information  warfare”  which  Jencks  points  out  “could  conceivably  cause 
a  true  paradigm  shift  over  the  next  decade,  changing  the  nature  of 
warfare  as  fundamentally  as  did  air  power  or  even  gunpowder.” 

Richard  Fisher’s  chapter  begins  with  a  comprehensive  account  of 
what  transpired  during  the  Chinese  missile  exercises  themselves,  and 
what  that  shows  about  China’s  emphasis  on  missile  development.  Fisher 
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refers  to  China’s  use  of  DF-15  short-range  ballistic  missiles  to  intimidate 
Taiwan  in  July  1995  and  March  1996  as  “the  most  intensive  use  of 
nuclear-capable  missiles  for  intimidation  by  any  of  the  nuclear  powers.’ 
While  political  intimidation  was  the  primary  objective  for  China,  certain 
points  about  the  military  balance  in  the  Strait  were  made  clearly.  e 
missile  exercises  highlighted  an  area  of  the  PLA’s  competence  and 
glaring  holes  in  Taiwan’s  defense.  Fisher  points  out  that  Taiwan  lacks 
missiles  comparable  to  the  DF-15,  and  also  lacks  a  defense  against  them. 
Furthermore,  the  missile  firings  illustrated  the  vulnerabilities  of  vital  air 

and  sea  links  surrounding  Taiwan. 

Fisher  examines  the  “implicit  nuclear  threat  to  Taiwan’  that  was 
conveyed  by  China’s  choice  of  missiles,  and  concludes  a  fundamental 
change  in  China’s  nuclear  strategy  was  demonstrated.  “Far  from  limiting 
itself  to  Mao’s  ‘limited  deterrent,’”  he  points  out,  “China  envisions  a  flex¬ 
ible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  and  warfighting  along  the 
entire  spectrum  of  warfare.”  He  argues  that  the  use  of  missiles  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  tool,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  used  before  and  during 
other  military  exercises,  should  end  the  argument  that  the  purpose  of 
China’s  strategic  missile  force  is  simply  limited  to  a  retaliatory  “minimum 

deterrent.” 

Fisher  also  assesses  the  impact  of  the  missile  exercises,  pointing  out 
that  they  not  only  failed  to  coerce  voters  on  Taiwan,  but  also  led  to 
enhancements  in  American  security  relationships  throughout  the  region, 
and  heightened  regional  attention  to  defenses  against  threatening 
Chinese  behavior. 

While  most  analysts  admit  that  missiles  are  now  China’s  strong  suit, 
two  other  branches  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  have  a  potential  role 
in  conflict  in  the  Strait.  Major  shortcomings  characterize  both  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  Air  Force  (PLAAF)  and  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  Navy  (PLAN).  Kenneth  Allen  notes  that  the  PLAAF 
has  become  the  third  largest  air  force  in  the  world,  but  PLAAF  pilots  do 
not  train  extensively  for  combat  and  the  maintenance  system  is  lacking. 

Allen  also  notes  China’s  emphasis  on  foreign  acquisitions,  but 
concludes,  “the  acquisition  of  Su-27s  will  not  make  an  appreciable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  PLAAFs  overall  capabilities  because  of  a  lack  of  overall 
structural  flexibility,  maintenance,  logistics,  and  leadership-all  of  which 
impact  directly  on  the  actual  use  of  the  Su-27s.” 
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Retired  Admiral  Eric  McVadon’s  chapter  on  the  PLA  Navy  answers 
the  question  of  whether  the  Chinese  exercises  in  the  Strait  were  an  inva¬ 
sion  rehearsal,  as  many  people  at  die  time  thought  He  concluded  they 
were  not  He  asserts  the  PRC  has  not  built  an  amphibious  and  logistic 
force  to  carry  out  an  invasion  of  Taiwan,  and  judges  that  the  exercises  in 
the  Strait  did  not  employ  the  kinds  of  forces  that  would  be  necessary  for 
such  an  invasion  invasion.  “It  is  hard  to  imagine,”  he  asserts,  “much  was 
learned  about  the  real  tasks  and  problems  of  assembling  the  force, 
providing  massive  logistic  and  communications  support,  and  exercising 
coordination  over  far-flung  diverse  units.” 

McVadon  analyzes  the  difficulties  the  PRC  would  face  in  any  effort 
to  invade  Taiwan.  He  credits  Taiwan’s  new  democratization  with  having 
an  impact  in  this  area  as  well  as  in  local  governance.  He  points  out, 
“Taiwan  is  now  a  cherished  democratic  homeland  for  more  than  21 
million  people  who  have  an  armed  force,  even  with  its  shortcomings  and 
unmet  requirements,  that  has  been  focused  on  a  potential  invasion  from 
the  mainland  for  decades.”  Taiwan’s  advanced  naval  assets  are  a  strong 
deterrent.  McVadon  observes  that  seeing  modern  ships  like  Taiwan’s 
Kwang  Hwa  II  plying  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  alarming  and  disturbing  to  the 
PLA  Navy  and  to  Beijing.  China  has  considerable  naval  capabilities, 
particularly  its  antiship  cruise  missiles,  but  McVadon  notes  they  are 
currently  restricted  by  inadequate  long-range  targeting  methods  and 
vulnerability  to  attack.  McVadon  perceives  that  instead  of  staging  a 
mock  invasion,  China  decided  that  it  was  prudent  to  emphasize  an  area 
of  unquestioned  PLA  strength-short-range  ballistic  missiles,  which  he 
believes  were  developed  “with  Taiwan  in  mind.” 

In  his  assessment  of  the  potential  for  conflict  in  the  Strait,  McVadon’s 
analysis,  like  China’s,  takes  American  capabilities  into  account  He 
points  out  that  “PLA  naval  ships  and  aircraft  are  not  able  to  conduct 
effective  combat  operations  against  the  U.  S.  Navy.”  Washington’s 
dispatch  of  the  Independence  and  Nimitz  groups  in  March  1996  was 
troubling  to  Beijing  for  more  than  political  reasons.  Beijing  is  fully  aware 
that  American  carrier  battle  groups  can  “prevent  the  PLA  from  deploy¬ 
ing  from  its  naval  bases,  much  less  accomplishing  missions.”  “It  is  highly 
likely,”  McVadon  asserts,  “that  the  PLA  Navy  did  not  know  precisely 
where  either  or  both  carriers  were  operating  but  did  know  that  their  air 
and  naval  forces  could  not  approach  these  battle  groups  without  being 
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detected  at  distances  well  beyond  the  range  of  their  combat  systems.  The 
U.S.  Seventh  fleet  had  the  upper  hand,  he  concludes,  and  could  have 
made  an  international  spectacle  of  PLA  Navy  inadequacies  and  mept- 

ness.  ,  .  .. 

American  power  is  reassuring  to  Taiwan,  but  the  Amencan  strategy 

of  emphasizing  the  ambiguity  of  its  response  leaves  room  for  worry. 
Dr  Alexander  Chieh-cheng  Huang’s  chapter  offers  insights  into  the 
problems  that  are  posed  for  Taiwan’s  strategic  planning.  He  recognizes 
Taiwan’s  strategic  significance  to  China  as  “the  key  to  china’s  maritime 
defense,  its  gateway  to  the  high  seas,  and  a  chokepoint  of  Asia-Pacific  sea 
lanes  of  communications.”  He  describes  the  comparative  strategic  depth 
that  the  PRC  maintains,  compared  to  the  relatively  narrow  field  ot 
responses  Taiwan  can  pursue.  China’s  overwhelming  military  advantage 
over  Taiwan,  Huang  writes,  enables  Beijing  great  freedom  of  choice  in 
the  timing,  magnitude,  and  location  of  military  actions.  Taiwan  s  self- 
restraint,  on  the  other  hand,  based  on  its  strategy  of  “defensive  defense 
rules  out  provocative  or  preemptive  military  actions  against  the  mainland 
and  its  guiding  strategic  concept  of  “effective  deterrence”  focuses  on 
building  a  “hard-to-be-swallowed”  military  to  deter  a  possible  Chmese 

invasion.  ,  _  ,  x  , 

Huang  emphasizes  the  critical  nature  of  Taiwan  s  links  to  external 

powers.  “How  Taiwan  maintains  a  sufficient  edge  both  in  hardware  and 
in  the  quality  of  its  officer  corps  is  the  key  to  Taiwan’s  deterrence  strate¬ 
gy,”  he  says.  Yet  Taiwan  faces  enormous  difficulties  in  locating  and 
purchasing  weapons  systems  based  on  its  own  defense  planning.  Military 
operations  plans,  he  asserts,  are  often  altered  because  of  differences 
between  the  desired  systems  and  the  systems  Taiwan  can  obtain.  China  s 
pressure  on  arms  producing  countries  plays  a  role  in  determining  what 
weapons  systems  will  be  provided  by  those  countries  to  Taiwan. 
Diplomatic  isolation  makes  Taiwan  uncertain  about  its  foreign  military 
procurement  program  and  possible  international  reactions  to  an  armed 
conflict  across  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  the  region  resulting  from 
conflict  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  Huang  advises  that  Asia-Pacific  countries 
must  reconsider  the  current  practice  of  excluding  Taiwan  from  regional 
security  dialogues.  Regional  powers,  including  China,  he  recommends, 
need  to  gradually  recognize  the  reality  of  “one  China,  two  governments 
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and  therefore  create  a  new  path  for  Beijing  and  Taipei  to  develop  health¬ 
ier  relations. 

According  to  Dr.  Taeho  Kim,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  in  the 
Korean  academic  and  defense  community  that  Taiwan,  as  a  mid-level 
military  power  with  relatively  transparent  defense  records,  should  partic¬ 
ipate  in  multilateral  regional  security  dialogues  because  it  can  only 
contribute  to  regional  stability.  He  recommends  that  in  order  to  help 
deter  and  defuse  cross-strait  tensions,  the  United  States  should  maintain 
regular  and  frequent  high-level  contacts  with  Beijing.  His  chapter  assess¬ 
es  the  role  of  other  regional  powers,  particularly  Korea  and  Japan,  in 
efforts  to  resolve  tensions  in  the  Strait. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Dr.  Arthur  Waldron  sounds  a  call  for  a  return  to 
the  carefully  drafted,  precisely  worded  American  policies  that  sought  to 
establish  relations  with  the  PRC  while  protecting  Taiwan’s  security.  He 
explains  how  the  PRC  and  the  United  States  have  both  drifted  from  the 
original  meaning  of  the  fundamental  communiques  and  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  The  PRC,  Waldron  says,  is  using  “salami  tactics”  to 
remove  the  bits  it  dislikes,  slice  by  slice,  while  keeping  the  rest.  He 
observes,  for  example,  “that  China  would  like  to  maintain  the  American 
commitment  to  Beijing— no  official  relations,  no  military  forces  protecting 
Taiwan-while  discarding  the  Chinese  undertaking-no  threat  to  Taiwan.” 
For  its  part,  the  United  States  is  also  muddling  the  original  terms;  many 
government  and  foreign  policy  experts  believe  that  the  basic  problems 
were  solved  with  “normalization”  with  the  PRC.  He  identifies  a  “subter¬ 
ranean  political  struggle  between  those  who  saw  Sino- American  normal¬ 
ization  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Taiwan,  and  those  who  drafted 
legislation  and  took  diplomatic  initiatives  to  ensure  Taiwan’s  continued 
survival.” 

Waldron  observes  that  Taiwan’s  democratization  and  the  PRC’s  turn 
toward  repression  since  1989  drive  home  the  necessity  of  assuring 
Taiwan’s  security  with  every  new  step  to  enhance  relations  with  the  PRC. 
‘When  the  PRC  is  testing  military  rather  than  peaceful  means  to  deal 
with  Taiwan,”  he  advises,  “it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  reaffirm  the  August 
1982  communique  or  give  assurances  that  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  will  be 
curtailed.  Rather,  we  should  tell  Beijing  authoritatively  that  military 
preparations  in  the  Taiwan  area  will  unravel  the  whole  PRC-U.S.  rela¬ 
tionship  and  that  the  use  of  force  will  continue  to  elicit  a  strong  American 
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response.  That,  after  all,  was  the  deal  in  the  1970s.” 

This  book  tries  to  come  to  grips  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  It  is  essentially  the  same  effort  American  poli¬ 
cy  makers  have  been  making  since  the  time  of  the  Chinese  civil  war. 
America  has  tried  to  extract  itself  from  that  civil  war,  while  maintaining 
regional  peace  and  security.  We  have  reassured  Taiwan  of  our  support, 
and  China  of  our  interest  in  peace.  We  do  not  seek  a  split  between  Taipei 
and  Beijing,  yet  seek  to  guarantee  that  reunification  will  be  accomplished 
peacefully.  China  will  not  commit  to  reunification  through  peaceful 
means  alone,  and  Taiwan  will  not  accept  terms  it  finds  repugnant  for 
reunification.  Time  may  heal  this  simmering  crisis;  progress  has  clearly 
made  made  in  the  last  generation;  yet  time  is  purchased  by  deterrence, 
and  deterrence  is  accomplished  by  military  balance  at  great  cost  and 
considerable  risk.  Resolve  is  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait;  and  the 
depth  of  commitment  to  seemingly  irreconcilable  principles  cannot  be 

dismissed  and  will  not  readily  be  changed. 

The  events  of  March  1996  may  be  repeated,  despite  the  fact  the 
crisis  probably  redounded  to  the  detriment  of  its  perpetrators.  Under¬ 
standing  the  instability  of  the  situation  in  the  Strait,  and  the  probability  of 
a  similar  situation  arising  in  the  future,  the  authors  and  editors  of  this 
book  have  attempted  to  portray  the  critical  factors  that  comprise  the 
crisis.  We  can  only  hope  the  information  we  have  provided  informs  the 
debate  we  believe  is  all  too  likely  to  be  heard  again. 


June  Teufel  Dreyer 
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conviction  that  the  government  authority  referred  to  is  a  sovereign  state. 
NDU  Press  has  used  the  term  “Taiwan”  throughout  to  conform  with  U.  S. 
Government  policy  guidelines. 
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Introduction 

The  deaths,  between  1975-76,  of  the  two  civil  war  antagonists— 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Zedongl -created  the  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  hostilities  between  Taiwan  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC).  This  opportunity  was  given  added  impetus 
when  Deng  Xiaoping,  known  for  his  pragmatism,  emerged  victorious 
from  the  post-Mao  power  struggle  in  the  PRC.  The  militant  ideology 
that  had  characterized  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  was 
replaced  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  more  humane  variant  of  communism. 
Deng  s  paramount  goal,  the  rapid  modernization  of  the  PRC,  could  be 
facilitated  with  help  from  Taiwan,  which  had  already  undergone  a  stun¬ 
ningly  successful  industrialization  of  its  own. 

The  desire  to  forge  closer  ties  with  Taiwan  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  PRC  leadership’s  concern  that  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  was  apt  to  be  the  last  mainland  Chinese  to  be 
Taiwan  s  president.  The  Taiwanization  of  Taiwan  would  make  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  island  and  the  mainland  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  Deng’s  government  made  overtures  to  Taiwan,  as  well  as  threat- 
ening  to  invade  it.  Taiwan  made  counter-overtures. 

Shortly  thereafter,  trade  and  non-governmental  ties  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  began  to  proliferate.  The  founding  of  the  Taipei-based 
Strait  Exchange  foundation  (SEF)  and  Beijing-based  Association  for 
Relations  Across  the  Strait  (ARATS)  in  1991  created  semi-official  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  exchange  of  views.  Two  years  later,  the  historic  Koo-Wang 
talks  were  held  in  Singapore,  resolving  a  number  of  non-political  issues 
that  had  complicated  cross-strait  relationships.  Given  the  rising  cost  of 
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hostilities  to  both  sides  as  well  as  the  advances  made  in  solving  several 
outstanding  problems,  observers  were  optimistic  that  further  progress 
would  be  made. 

These  hopes  received  a  setback  in  1995  when  the  PRC  reacted 
sharply  to  President  Lee  Teng-hui’s  efforts  to  create  a  higher  interna¬ 
tional  profile  for  Taiwan.  A  series  of  military  exercises  culminated  in 
March  1996  in  what  appeared  to  be  either  a  massive  exercise  at  intim¬ 
idating  Taiwan  or  the  opening  stages  of  an  actual  invasion,  just  on  the 
eve  of  Taiwan’s  presidential  election.  If  invasion  were  the  goal,  the 
despatch  of  U.S.  warships  to  the  area  may  have  convinced  the  PRC  that 
this  was  not  the  correct  moment  to  pursue  unification  by  force. 

At  present,  negotiations  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  have  stalled. 
Each  side  would  appear  to  be  putting  forth  conditions  that  it  knows 
the  other  will  reject.  Each  side  may  be  playing  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  world  public  opinion,  but  for  time.  The  mainland,  knowing  it  is  not 
currendy  capable  of  taking  Taiwan  by  force,  may  be  trying  to  build  a 
paper  trail  indicating  that  it  has  made  prolonged  and  sincere  efforts  to 
settle  the  unification  issue  peacefully.  When  it  becomes  confident  that 
it  is  militarily  capable  of  taking  Taiwan  and  that  external  powers  will 
not  take  counteractions  widr  costs  that  are  unacceptable  to  the  PRC,  it 
will  invade. 

Taiwan  authorities,  by  contrast,  realize  that  the  longer  Taiwan 
remains  de  facto  independent,  the  more  likely  the  world  is  to  formally 
accept  the  reality  that  it  is  a  sovereign  state.  In  the  interim,  it  is  enhanc¬ 
ing  its  credentials  for  sovereignty  through  such  measures  as  upgrading 
the  level  of  its  representative  offices  in  other  countries,  actively  partici¬ 
pating  in  international  organizations,  and  placing  its  diplomats  and 
other  nationals  in  high-profile  settings.  Meanwhile,  both  sides  are  build¬ 
ing  up  their  respective  military  forces.  At  the  same  time,  unofficial 
exchanges  continue,  as  do  economic  relationships. 

The  present  impasse  may  be  protracted.  Like  skilled  chess  players, 
the  two  sides  calculate  each  move  with  an  eye  toward  keeping  the 
opponent  in  check.  The  mainland  seeks  to  counter  any  Taiwan  move 
that  would  strengthen  its  credentials  for  sovereignty.  Taiwan  tries  to 
block  any  mainland  move  that  would  reduce  the  island  to  the  status  of 
a  province  of  the  PRC.  The  mainland  uses  its  large  size  and  potential¬ 
ly  huge  market  as  leverage  with  the  international  community  against 
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Taiwan  Taiwan  uses  its  huge  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  its  image 
as  the  little  country  that  could”  achieve  great  things  economically  and 
politically,  as  leverage  with  the  international  community  against  the 
mainland.  Each  player  also  has  domestic  forces  that  influence  policy. 
Jiang  Zemin  does  not  have  the  revolutionary  credentials  of  Mao 
Zedong  or  Deng  Xiaoping,  nor  does  he  have  an  institutional  power 
base  to  sustain  himself.  He  has  a  number  of  rivals  for  the  honor  of 
succeeding  Deng.  The  effect  of  the  power  struggle  on  the  mainland  in 
policy  toward  Taiwan  is,  as  yet,  an  unknown. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  Teng-hui  must  try  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
contending  factions  within  Taiwan’s  democratic  system.  Constituents  of 
the  New  Party  say  that  they  favor  unification  with  the  mainland-alb eit 
not  on  any  terms  that  the  mainland  is  likely  to  agree  to  in  the  foresee- 
able  future.  The  fractionated  Democratic  Progressive  Party  contains  a 
small  but  vocal  group  which  would  like  to  declare  independence  now 
and  face  the  consequences.  Any  perceived  attempt  by  Lee  to  compro¬ 
mise  Taiwan’s  independence  would  make  this  group  both  larger  and 
more  vocal.  A  variety  of  scenarios  have  been  predicted,  but  all  depend 
on  a  number  of  contingencies.  However,  unfavorable  as  the  status  quo 
may  be  to  both  sides,  the  odds  favor  its  continuation. 

Background 

For  three  decades  after  the  withdrawal  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang  (KMT)  to  Taiwan,  the  attitude  of  the  CCP  and  KMT 
toward  the  other  can  be  fairly  characterized  by  one  word:  hostility 
Each  side  considered  the  other  illegitimate.  Beijing’s  propaganda  railed 
out  against  “the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique”  which  would  have  to  be 
suppressed,  while  Taipei’s  media  fulminated  against  “the  communist 
bandits”  who  would  have  to  be  driven  off.  The  mainland  regularly 
threatened  to  “liberate  Taiwan,”  and  actually  made  two  abortive 
attempts  to  do  so.  On  the  Taiwan  side,  holiday  rallies  were  punctuated 
with  slogans  such  as  “next  year,  back  to  the  mainland”  and  “counterat¬ 
tack  the  mainland.”  There  is  some  evidence  that,  despite  Chiang’s 
public  rhetoric  and  strong  emotional  commitment  to  recover  the  main¬ 
land,  he  quickly  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  In  this 
analysis,  bolstered  by  detailed  information  on  changes  in  force  struc- 
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ture  and  weapons  acquisition,  Taiwan’s  huge  military  establishment  was 
actually  intended  for  the  defense  of  the  island  rather  than  a  campaign 
to  re-take  the  mainland.2 

Nonetheless,  Taiwan’s  air  force  carried  out  raids  against  mainland 
cities  for  a  time,  and  naval  skirmishes  between  the  two  sides  occurred 
with  some  regularity.  In  1954,  Taiwan’s  island  of  Quemoy  (Jinmen) 
came  under  heavy  bombardment  from  PRC  forces,  though  this  turned 
out  to  be  a  diversionary  tactic  to  draw  attention  away  from  the  real 
target,  the  Dachen  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Zhejiang.  By  early  1955, 
the  mainland’s  military  had  cut  supply  routes  to  the  islands  and 
Taiwan  chose  to  withdraw.  In  mid- 1958,  the  PRC  employed  the  same 
bombardment  and  blockade  tactics  against  Quemoy  (Jinmen),  hoping 
to  force  another  Taiwanese  withdrawal.  In  close  parallel  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  early  1996,  the  arrival  of  U.S.  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers  in  the  area  deterred  further  action.3  Mainland  China’s  plans  were 
not  helped  when  its  ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  refused  to  support  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Quemoy  and  the  other  main  offshore  island,  Matsu  (Mazu). 
The  blockade  was  broken. 

The  PRC  resorted  to  every-other-day  bombardment  of  Quemoy. 
Taiwan  worked  at  enhancing  fortifications,  including  extensive  under¬ 
ground  tunneling  for  the  safety  of  troops  and  equipment.  In  addition 
to  the  PRC’s  ritualized  bombing,  both  sides  participated  in  ritualized 
displays  of  propaganda.  Balloons  containing  leaflets  floated  across  the 
strait,  and  troops  armed  with  megaphones  shouted  slogans  to  their 
opposite  numbers. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  died  in  April  1975,  aged  87.  His  archenemy,  Mao 
Zedong,  passed  away  little  more  than  a  year  later,  at  82.  Although  the 
hostility  between  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  did  not  end  immediately,  the 
longstanding  personal  rivalry  between  the  two  men  was  no  longer  its 
driving  force.  By  1978,  it  was  clear  that  of  Mao’s  allegedly  hand-picked 
successor,  Hua  Guofeng,  had  relinquished  power  to  Deng  Xiaoping, 
whose  worldview  was  vastly  different  from  that  Mao.  Deng  had  been 
criticized,  even  persecuted,  by  ideologues  for  his  pragmatism.  Now, 
with  his  enemies  vanquished,  Deng  applied  that  pragmatism  to  his 
major  goal:  the  rapid  economic  development  of  the  PRC.  There  were 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  Taiwan’s  experience  in  quickly  modernizing 
under  the  aegis  of  a  basically  authoritarian4  government  While  there 
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was  no  public  praise  of  Taiwan’s  achievements,  PRC  leaders  were 
familiar  with  the  broad  outlines  of  it’s  development  and  had  thought 
about  what  aspects  of  the  Taiwan  model  might  be  useful  to  them. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  PRC  toning  down  its  cross-strait 
rhetoric.  One  was  that  Deng  was  anxious  to  move  the  United  States 
away  from  the  quasi-normalization  that  had  characterized  relations 
between  the  two  states  since  1972  and  into  full  diplomatic  recognition. 
This  would  facilitate  American  investment  in  China’s  economy  as  well 
as  open  the  channels  for  transfer  of  U.S.  military  technology  which 
might  be  needed  should  relations  between  the  PRC  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continue  to  deteriorate.  A  less  confrontational  attitude  toward 
Taiwan  could  be  expected  to  reassure  the  Americans. 

Another  reason  was  that  PRC  leaders  saw  their  chances  for  unify¬ 
ing  the  mainland  and  Taiwan  rapidly  diminishing.  The  older  genera¬ 
tion  of  mainlanders  who  had  fled  to  Taiwan,  but  still  cherished  hopes 
of  returning,  was  dying  off.  After  decades  of  rule  by  mainlanders, 
Taiwan  was  inexorably  becoming  Taiwanized.  Taiwanese  formed  a 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  KMT,  and  were  becoming  more  stri¬ 
dent  in  their  demands  to  be  dealt  into  the  political  equation.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  had  been  succeeded  by  his  elder  son,  Chiang  Ching-kuo, 
often  called  simply  “CCK.”  The  younger  Chiang,  already  65  at  the 
time  of  his  father’s  death,  suffered  from  diabetes  and  various  attendant 
complications.  It  was  therefore  unlikely  that  he  would  live  as  long  as 
his  father,  and  almost  certain  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  a  native 
Taiwanese,  A  Taiwanese  leader,  the  PRC  leaders  reasoned,  was  apt  to 
have  little  interest  in  unification.  Indeed,  the  more  militant  among 
native  Taiwanese  had  actually  advocated  that  mainlanders  be  expelled 
from  Taiwan. 

Limited  Rapprochement 

On  January  1,  1979,  the  PRC’s  minister  of  defense,  Xu  Xiangqian, 
announced  the  termination  of  the  shelling  of  offshore  islands  held  by 
Taiwan,  “in  order  to  give  convenience  to  civilians  and  armymen  on 
Taiwan,  Penghu,  Jin  men,  and  Mazu  islands  who  wish  to  visit  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  and  make  tours  on  the  mainland  and  to  facilitate  ship¬ 
ping,  production,  and  other  activities  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.”  Xu  linked 
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this  decision  to  the  normalization  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
adding  that  the  establishment  of  such  relations  “will  contribute  to  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  world  as  a  whole  and  create  favorable 
conditions  for  Taiwan’s  return  to  the  motherland  and  the  reunification 
of  the  country.”6 

The  mainland’s  National  People’s  Congress  released  a  new  year’s 
“Message  to  Compatriots  on  Taiwan”  the  same  day.  Beginning  with  the 
nostalgic  observation  that  “when  festival  times  come  round,  people 
think  all  the  more  of  their  loved  ones,”  it  quickly  segued  into  the 
“compelling  responsibility”  of  every  Chinese  to  contribute  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation  and  pointed  out  that  the  world  in  general  recognized 
only  one  China:  the  PRC.  Its  leaders  vowed  to  adopt  reasonable  poli¬ 
cies  so  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  would  not  suffer  losses.  Trade  would 
allow  each  side  to  make  up  what  the  other  lacked  and  therefore  benefit 
both.  The  message  advocated  establishing  the  “three  links”  (direct  mail; 
trade;  and  air  and  shipping  services)  and  “four  exchanges”  (cross-strait 
visits  by  relatives  and  tourists;  academic  groups;  cultural  groups;  and 
sports  representatives)  as  an  initial  step  toward  unification.  The  article 
concluded  with  a  plea  that  all  join  hands  and  work  together  for  this 
glorious  goal.6  Absent  any  enthusiastic  response  from  the  other  side  of 
the  strait,  the  mainland  government  followed  up  with  stories  of  spring 
festival  gatherings  in  which  participants  hoped  that  CCK  would  “trea¬ 
sure  the  country’s  national  interest  above  everything  else,  face  reality, 
clear  away  all  prejudices,  and  negotiate  at  an  early  date  for  the  return  of 
Taiwan  to  the  motherland.”7  A  few  weeks  later,  the  Chinese  People’s 
Political  Consultative  Conference  (CPPCC;  the  state-level  counterpart 
organization  of  the  party’s  United  Front  Work  Department)  invited 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  Taiwan  to  visit  the  mainland  and  said  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  people  on  the  mainland  to  visit 
Taiwan  so  that  all  could  exchange  views  on  reunification.8 

Apparently  believing  that  the  unification  effort  should  employ 
sticks  as  well  as  carrots,  mainland  authorities  also  set  down  conditions 
under  which  they  would  invade  the  island: 

•  if  the  island  were  to  declare  its  independence 

•  if  Taiwan  were  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power  other  than 

its  already-existing  relationship  with  the  United  States9 

•  if  there  were  to  be  chaos  on  the  island. 
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The  assumption  seemed  to  be  that  CCK’s  death  would  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  power  struggle  between  mainlanders  and  Taiwanese,  with 
chaos  likely  and  a  declaration  of  independence  a  distinct  possibility. 

These  threats  bolstered  the  position  of  mainland-bom  hardliners 
within  the  KMT  and  were  therefore  annoying  to  Taiwanese  activists. 
The  mainland  communists  intended  to  have  this  impact,  preferring 
hardliners  to  Taiwanese.  The  PRC  reasoned  that  Taiwan’s  citizens 
would  be  concerned  enough  about  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  that 
they  would  side  with  mainland-bom  Taiwan  politicians  to  avoid  inviting 
an  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  making  threats  was  not  the  best  way  for 
the  mainland  to  reassure  “Taiwan  compatriots”  of  its  good  intentions. 

In  September  1981,  the  mainland  made  another  major  demarche. 
One  of  the  PRC’s  10  marshals,  Ye  Jianying,  speaking  in  his  capacity  as 
chair  of  the  NPC’s  Standing  Committee,  issued  a  nine-point  policy  on 
the  “return”  of  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  “one  country,  two  systems.” 
These  may  be  summarized  as: 

1.  talks  between  the  CCP  and  KMT 

2.  commencement  of  the  three  links  and  four  exchanges 

3.  Taiwan  would  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  as  a  special  admin¬ 
istrative  region  of  the  PRC;  it  could  retain  its  armed  forces,  and  the 
Beijing  government  would  not  interfere  with  local  affairs  on  Taiwan 

4.  Taiwan’s  current  socio-economic  system  would  remain  unchanged, 
as  would  its  way  of  life  and  its  economic  and  cultural  exchanges 
with  foreign  countries.  Property  rights,  inheritance,  and  foreign 
investments  would  remain  as  before 

5.  Residents  of  Taiwan  could  participate  in  national  political  bodies 
and  help  to  run  the  state 

6.  Beijing  would  subsidize  Taiwan’s  economy  in  case  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culty 

7.  Arrangements  would  be  made  for  residents  of  Taiwan  who  wished 
to  settle  on  the  mainland;  they  would  retain  freedom  of  entry  and 
exit 

8.  Business  people  from  Taiwan  would  be  welcome  to  engage  in 
economic  activities  on  the  mainland;  their  legal  rights,  interests,  and 
profits  would  be  guaranteed 

9.  Residents  of  Taiwan  were  urged  to  suggest  ways  to  facilitate  the 
unification  process.10 
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In  addition  to  arousing  Taiwan  citizens’  anxiety  about  what  this 
meant  for  the  future  of  the  island,  Ye’s  proposal  generated  some  amuse¬ 
ment  about  the  benefits  he  held  forth  for  Taiwan.  Given  the  weakness 
of  the  PRC’s  economy  vis-a-vis  that  of  Taiwan,  Ye’s  sixth  point  seemed 
hilarious.  A  cartoon  published  in  one  of  the  island’s  largest  newspapers 
depicted  a  raggedly-dressed  fellow  astride  a  rickety  bicycle  leaning  into 
the  window  of  a  shiny  new  sedan  to  ask  its  elegantly  tailored  driver 
“Psst,  buddy!  Want  a  loan?” 

On  a  formal  level,  president  Chiang  Ching-kuo  rejected  Ye’s 
demarche,  noting  that  it  was  predicated  on  Taiwan  relinquishing  sover¬ 
eignty.  CCK  also  established  the  “three  nos”  policy:  no  contact,  no 
negotiation,  and  no  compromise  to  the  CCP.  He  called  instead  for 
unification  on  the  basis  of  Sun  Yat-sen’s  Three  Principles  of  the  People 
(nationalism,  democracy,  and  people’s  livelihood).  As  the  founding 
father  of  post-imperial  China,  Sun  is  unique  in  being  publicly  revered 
on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  In  a  quiet  signal  to  the  mainland,  the  slogans 
“counterattack  the  mainland”  and  “  next  year,  back  to  the  mainland” 
disappeared. 

Anxiety  levels  on  Taiwan  were  raised  again  the  next  year,  1982, 
with  the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution  by  the  mainland.  One  of 
its  provisions  created  a  new  administrative  category,  the  special  admin¬ 
istrative  region,  explicidy  said  to  have  been  designed  to  absorb  Hong 
Kong,  Macao,  and  Taiwan.  Negotiations  began  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  return  of  Hong  Kong.  A  further  erosion  of  Taiwan’s  international 
position  occurred  only  a  few  months  later.  On  August  17,  1982, 
Washington  and  Beijing  signed  a  communique  in  which  the  United 
States  agreed  that  its  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  would  not  “exceed  either  in 
qualitative  or  quantitative  terms,  the  level  of  those  supplied  in  recent 
years  since  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  that  they  will  be  gradually  reduced,  leading  to  a  final 
resolution  of  this  issue  over  a  period  of  time.”11  There  was  considerable 
dismay  in  Taipei,  not  least  because  the  August  17  document  appeared 
to  contradict  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  that  had  been  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1979.  In  this  Act  of  Congress,  the  United 
States  committed  itself: 

•  to  consider  any  effort  to  determine  the  future  of  Taiwan  by  other 
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than  peaceful  means,  including  by  boycotts  or  embargoes,  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Pacific  area  and  of  grave 
concern  to  the  United  States 

•  to  provide  Taiwan  with  arms  of  a  defensive  character;  and 

•  to  maintain  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  resist  any  resort  to 
force  or  other  forms  of  coercion  that  would  jeopardize  the  security, 
or  the  social  or  economic  system,  of  the  people  on  Taiwan.12 

The  status  of  the  agreement  was  further  muddled  when,  a  month 
later,  the  U.S.  State  Department’s  legal  advisor  told  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the  August  17  agreement  was  “a 
statement  of  policy  .  .  .  not  a  binding  international  agreement.”13 

The  force  of  CCK’s  “three  nos”  was  also  muddled,  in  this  case  by 
an  unknown  number  of  citizens  who  found  ways  around  it.  In  1981,  at 
the  time  Ye  Jianying  was  issuing  his  nine  point  agenda,  the  mainland  set 
up  a  “reception  center”  on  Pingtan  Island,  not  far  from  Fuzhou.  It 
served  as  a  conduit  for  fishermen,  merchants,  and  those  seeking  to 
resume  contact  with  relatives  on  the  mainland.  By  1984,  the  center’s 
director  claimed  that  700  fishing  boats  and  5,000  people  from  Taiwan 
had  used  its  facilities.14  Taiwan’s  authorities  knew  about  the  conduit 
and  could  have  restricted  access  to  it,  but  chose  not  to.  Trade  was  also 
conducted  through  other  areas,  usually  Hong  Kong  but  sometimes 
Singapore  or  Japan.  A  Taiwan  newspaper  estimated  that  total  indirect 
trade  at  US$  550  million  in  1984,  and  predicted  that  it  would  exceed 
$1  billion  in  1985. 15  In  March  1986,  the  ritualistic  exchange  of  propa¬ 
ganda  between  Fujian  province  and  the  offshore  islands  held  by  Taiwan 
ceased,16  apparently  at  the  initiative  of  the  mainland. 

On  November  2,  1987,  CCK  officially  ended  the  ban  on  Taiwan 
residents  visiting  tlieir  relatives  on  the  mainland.  Though  some  inter¬ 
preted  the  lifting  of  the  ban  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  in  actuality  the  oppo¬ 
site  was  the  case..  A  high-ranking  Taiwan  authority  had  predicted 
several  months  before  the  ban  was  lifted  that,  after  an  initial  show  of 
emotion  at  being  united  with  relatives,  visitors  from  Taiwan  would 
begin  to  notice  the  shabbiness  of  their  surroundings  and  be  grateful  to 
the  KMT  for  what  it  had  accomplished.  He  further  predicted  that  the 
nostalgic  glow  of  meeting  with  long-lost  kin  would  soon  be  tarnished 
after  visitors  from  Taiwan  began  to  be  deluged  by  requests  from  rela- 
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tives  near  and  distant  for  expensive  gifts.  Indeed,  there  were  many 
instances  of  exacdy  this  sort  of  behavior. 

The  1986-87  period  also  saw  major  moves  toward  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  Taiwan,  accompanied  by  a  quickening  of  its  Taiwanization.  Re¬ 
elected  president  in  1984,  CCK  must  have  known  that  he  was  unlikely 
to  survive  until  the  end  of  his  term  in  1990.  His  choice  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent  was  a  Taiwanese,  Lee  Teng-hui.  An  agricultural  economist  educat¬ 
ed  in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  Lee  was  fluent  in  several  languages 
and  had  been  a  popular  mayor  of  Taipei  (1978-81)  and  governor  of 
Taiwan  province  (1981-84). 

A  ban  on  the  formation  of  new  political  parties,  that  had  been 
imposed  at  the  time  the  communists  were  forging  to  victory  on  the 
mainland,  was  also  lifted  at  this  time.  One  major  opposition  party,  the 
Democratic  Progressive  Party  (DPP)  emerged  as  the  principal  chal¬ 
lenger  to  the  KMT.  The  DPP’s  membership  was  almost  wholly 
Taiwanese,  vis-a-vis  approximately  85  percent  for  the  KMT.  It  was, 
however,  divided  into  several  factions,  some  of  whom  were  stridently 
in  favor  of  declaring  independence  and  some  of  whom  felt  more 
comfortable  with  a  continuation  of  the  status  quo. 

In  addition  to  contributing  to  the  democratization  of  Taiwan,  the 
existence  of  several  political  parties  in  Taiwan  had  the  added  benefit  of 
reinforcing  the  logic  of  the  KMT  government’s  position  that  it  could 
not  hold  party-to-party  talks  with  the  mainland,  as  PRC  leaders  had 
demanded.  The  KMT  was  only  one  of  the  many  parties  that  would 
have  to  be  included.  Indeed,  the  DPP,  at  least,  would  not  have  easily 
acquiesced  to  its  exclusion.  Taiwan  would  negotiate  on  a  state-to-state 
basis,  with  each  side  having  equal  status.  Since  this  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Taiwan,  which  the  PRC 
had  always  contended  was  no  more  than  a  breakaway  province,  Beijing 
had  no  choice  but  to  reject  this  option. 

CCK  died  in  January  1988  and  was  succeeded  by  Lee,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  chaos  that  would  have  provided  the  mainland  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of.  However,  the  PRC  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the 
transition  period.  In  early  July,  the  mainland’s  state  council  issued 
“regulations  for  encouraging  investment  by  Taiwan  countrymen.” 
Among  other  concessions,  Taiwan  investors  were  given  preferential 
treatment  in  setting  up  technologically  advanced  enterprises;  there  was 
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an  explicit  guarantee  that  the  state  would  not  nationalize  their  proper¬ 
ty;  and  they  were  given  the  right  to  remit  profits  “out  of  the  country.”17 

The  new  president  confounded  certain  foreign  analysts’  prediction 
that  he  would  be  a  Taiwanese  puppet  of  a  mainlander  clique,  and 
moved  quickly  to  put  his  own  stamp  on  party  and  government.  A  week 
after  the  PRC’s  demarche,  the  KMT’s  13th  party  congress  substantially 
modified  CCK’s  “three  nos”  policy  by  distinguishing  between  govern¬ 
ment  contacts,  which  would  continue  to  be  prohibited,  and  private, 
people-to-people  contacts,  which  were  to  be  encouraged.18 

Lee  also  announced  another,  far-reaching  change  in  foreign  policy. 
“Flexible  diplomacy”  would  allow  Taiwan  to  participate  in  internation¬ 
al  organizations  of  which  the  PRC  was  also  a  member.19  Taiwan  would 
no  longer  automatically  break  diplomatic  relations  with  countries 
which  granted  formal  recognition  to  the  PRC,  as  had  been  its  standard 
practice  in  the  past.  Taiwan  diplomats  were  to  take  a  higher  interna¬ 
tional  profile,  even  when  circumstances  limited  them  to  the  sphere  of 
informal  activities.  Much  could  be  achieved,  for  example,  through 
“vacation  diplomacy:”  unofficial  talks  on  matters  of  considerable  offi¬ 
cial  significance  that  were  conducted  on  the  golf  course  or  tennis  courts. 
The  PRC  fulminated  that  this  was  an  obvious  plot  to  establish  “two 
Chinas.”  It  likewise  rejected  a  1989  Lee  suggestion  of  “one  country, 
two  governments  on  a  reciprocal  basis”  as  being  tantamount  to  “one 
China,  one  Taiwan”  and  therefore  no  better  than  the  “two  Chinas” 
policy  it  had  always  been  opposed  to.20  Under  pressure  from  Beijing, 
countries  which  recognized  the  PRC  invariably  terminated  formal  rela¬ 
tions  with  Taiwan.  But  informal  relations  remained  strong,  and  flexible 
diplomacy  was  quite  successful  in  reminding  the  world  that  Taiwan 
existed  as  a  separate,  as  well  as  politically  and  economically  accom¬ 
plished,  entity. 

Elected  president  in  his  own  right  in  1990,  Lee  Teng-hui’s  inaugur¬ 
al  speech  took  a  conciliatory  position  toward  the  PRC.  Stating  that 
he  hoped  that  “a  termination  of  the  period  of  mobilization  for  the 
suppression  of  the  communist  rebellion  can  be  declared,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,”  Lee  announced  that 
Taiwan  would  be  willing  to  establish  channels  of  communication  and 
completely  open  up  academic,  cultural,  economic,  scientific  and  other 
channels,  on  a  basis  of  equality,  preparatory  to  discussing  unification 
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“when  objective  conditions  are  ripe.”  He  made  this  offer  contingent  on 
three  conditions:  the  PRC  must: 

1.  implement  political  democracy  and  a  free  economic  system 

2.  renounce  the  use  of  military  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 

3.  not  interfere  with  Taiwan’s  development  of  its  foreign  relations,  on 

the  basis  of  a  one-China  policy.21 

Lee  is  unlikely  to  have  entertained  any  hope  that  the  PRC  would 
agree  to  these  conditions;  never  sympathetic  to  the  sort  of  popular 
participatory  democracy  Lee  had  in  mind,  PRC  leaders  had  become 
still  more  wary  of  the  power  of  a  mobilized  citizenry  since  the  mass 
demonstrations  at  Tiananmen  Square  and  elsewhere  in  China  in  1989. 
They  would  certainly  not  agree  to  renounce  the  use  of  force,  being 
understandably  unwilling  to  deprive  themselves  of  what  many  of  them 
must  have  believed  was  the  only  way  to  guarantee  unification.  As  for 
the  third  condition,  since  Beijing’s  leaders  were  convinced  that  the 
development  of  Taipei’s  foreign  relations  was  unequivocally  aimed  at 
establishing  two  Chinas,  or  one  China  and  one  Taiwan,  they  felt  that 
interfering  with  the  development  of  such  relations  was  absolutely 
imperative.  At  a  press  conference  two  days  later,  Lee  explained  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  all  three  conditions  to  be  met  before  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  mainland  could  be  improved;  issues  could  be  dealt  with 
one  at  a  time.  Quietly,  he  began  a  drawdown  of  the  garrison  forces  on 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.22 

Lee  pressed  forward,  creating  institutions  through  which  issues 
could  be  dealt  with.  In  September  1990,  a  National  Unification 
Council  (NUC,  kuo-chia  t'ung-i  wei-yuan  hut]  was  established.  There  is 
symbolism  in  the  name:  whereas  the  mainland  talks  of  re-unification, 
Taiwan  talks  about  unification.  Indeed,  the  island  has  never  been 
under  the  administration  of  the  PRC.  The  NUC  is  an  advisory  board 
charged  with  providing  the  president  with  ideas  and  research  find¬ 
ings.23  This  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Mainland  Affairs 
Council  of  the  Executive  Yuan  (MAC,  hsing-wuyuan  ta-lu  wei-yuan  hut) 
injanuary  1991,  The  MAC  is  a  formal  administrative  agency  under  the 
supervision  of  the  premier.  It  is  responsible  for  the  overall  planning, 
coordination,  “partial  implementation”  and  evaluation  of  Taiwan’s 
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policy  toward  the  mainland.  Its  members  include  most  of  Taiwan’s 
cabinet  ministers  and  related  commissioners  or  council  chairs.24 

On  February  8,  the  MAC  approved  the  establishment  of  a  quasi¬ 
private  Strait  Exchange  Foundation  (SEF,  hai-hsia  chiao-Vung  chi-chHn 
hut)  to  conduct  unofficial  contacts  and  negotiations  with  the  mainland. 
The  SEF  receives  two-thirds  of  its  funding  from  the  government  and 
one-third  from  private  contributions.  A  later  contract  concluded 
between  the  MAC  and  the  SEF  specifically  authorized  the  SEF  to: 

1.  accept,  ratify,  and  forward  entry  and  exit  documents  from  the  two 
sides  of  the  strait 

2.  verify  and  deliver  documents  issued  on  the  mainland 

3.  deport  fugitives  on  the  two  sides  of  the  strait 

4.  arbitrate  trade  disputes 

5.  promote  academic  and  cultural  exchanges 

6.  provide  consultation  on  general  affairs 

7.  help  protect  the  legal  rights  of  Taiwan’s  citizens  during  their  visits 
to  the  mainland 

8.  deal  with  other  affairs  commissioned  by  Taiwan’s  government.2^ 

The  SEF  is  not  authorized  to  deal  with  political  issues;  it  provides  a 
way  to  deal  with  technical  and  business  issues  between  Taiwan  and 
the  PRC  that  Taiwan’s  government  could  not  itself  handle  without 
violating  its  own  policy  of  no  official  contact  with  the  mainland  author¬ 
ities. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  February  23,  the  NUC  adopted  a  document 
entided  Guidelines  for  National  Unification ,  which  envisions  a  three-phase 
unification  process: 

•  a  short-term  phase  of  exchanges  and  reciprocity  during  which  the 
two  sides  should  solve  disputes  through  peaceful  means  and  respect 
each  other  in  the  international  community 

a  medium-term  phase  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation  during 
which  official  communication  channels  should  be  established  on  an 
equal  basis,  direct  postal,  transport,  and  commercial  links  should  be 
allowed,  and  both  should  work  together  to  develop  the  southeast 
coastal  area  of  the  mainland  and  then  gradually  expand  into  other 
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areas.  High-ranking  officials  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  back 
and  forth  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  consultation  and  unifi¬ 
cation 

•  a  long-term  phase  of  consultation  and  unification,  during  which  a 
constitutional  system  would  be  drawn  up  in  order  to  establish  a 
democratic,  free,  equitable,  and  prosperous  China. 

This  was  expected  to  be  a  “long  and  arduous  political  endeavor,”  with 
no  specific  timetable  for  each  stage.26 

On  May  1,  as  envisioned  in  I^e  Teng-hui’s  inauguration  speech,  the 
“Period  of  Mobilization  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Communist 
Rebellion”  was  ended.  This  signalled  Taiwan’s  acceptance  of  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  communist  government  in  Beijing.  If  Taiwan  entertained  any 
hopes  that  the  PRC  would  reciprocate,  these  were  not  fulfilled.  In 
June,  in  what  is  generally  held  to  be  the  official  mainland  response  to 
the  Guidelines ,  Xinhua  news  agency  quoted  an  unnamed  “leading  offi¬ 
cial”  of  the  Taiwan  Affairs  Office  of  the  central  committee  of  the  CCP 
as  announcing  that: 

We  stress  the  use  of  peaceful  methods  to  reunify  the  country. 
However,  we  will  not  promise  to  abandon  the  military  option 
...  as  Taiwan’s  independence  runs  counter  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  and  the  historical  trend,  it  will  not  succeed. 

Xinhua  noted  that  the  leading  official  had  been  authorized  to  make 
three  “suggestions”: 

1.  discussion  on  the  three  links  and  two-way  exchanges  of  people 

2.  negotiations  between  the  CCP  and  the  KMT 

3.  leading  members  of  the  KMT’s  central  committee  and  personages 
authorized  by  them  would  be  welcomed  to  the  mainland;  the  CCP 
was  ready  to  send  a  party  delegation  to  Taiwan  if  invited  by  the 
KMT.27 

In  other  words,  the  Beijing  government  had  reiterated  the  conditions  it 
had  been  insisting  on  for  the  past  decade. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  spate  of  commentary  in  the  mainland 
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media  denouncing  the  Taiwan  independence  movement.28  In  fact, 
with  elections  looming,  certain  DPP  candidates  had  strongly  espoused 
separatist  sentiments.  The  KMT  was  able  to  cleverly  capitalize  on 
these  to  win  handily,  after  which  the  DPP  toned  down  its  pro-indepen¬ 
dence  rhetoric. 

Official  PRC  reaction  greeted  Lee  Teng-hui’s  termination  of  the 
“Period  of  Mobilization  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Communist 
Rebellion”  with  scorn.  A  member  of  the  mainland’s  Society  for 
Research  on  Legal  Issues  Across  the  Taiwan  Strait  pointed  out  acidly 
that  “the  suppression  of  rebellion”  was  illegal  from  the  outset,  since  it 
went  against  the  will  of  the  people.  Moreover,  he  added,  what  sort  of 
“room  for  international  maneuvers”  did  the  Taiwan  authorities  want? 
A  country  has  only  one  complete  sovereignty,  and  it  can  neither  be 
divided  nor  shared.  Therefore,  he  continued,  it  is  an  obvious  violation 
of  the  principle  of  one  China  when  the  Taiwan  authorities  call  their 
attempt  to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  other  countries  and  to 
occupy  China’s  seat  in  international  organizations  “space  for  interna¬ 
tional  activities.”29 

Observers  might  have  been  justified  in  concluding  that  the  main¬ 
land’s  stance  on  Taiwan  had  changed  little  since  that  time.  Nonetheless, 
in  December  1991,  Beijing  announced  the  formation  of  a  counterpart 
association  of  the  SEF,  the  Association  for  Relations  Across  the  Strait 
(ARATS).30  Taipei  officials  were  extremely  pleased.  A  cabinet  minis¬ 
ter  who  had  been  instrumental  in  creating  the  SEF  expressed  that  plea¬ 
sure,  saying,  “They’re  reacting  to  the  agenda  we’ve  set.  We  intend  to 
keep  it  that  way.” 

At  its  inaugural  meeting,  an  ARATS  official  announced  that  the 
organization  would  “mainly  work  on  strengthening  non-official  rela¬ 
tions  between  people  on  the  two  sides,  joining  forces  to  crack  down  on 
maritime  smuggling  and  piracy,  and  cooperating  on  settling  disputes 
between  the  two  sides.”  ARATS  would  in  addition  provide  consulta¬ 
tion  services  on  economic,  sports,  academic,  and  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  matters.  However,  the  official  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
establishing  the  three  links,  and  the  importance  of  bringing  about  reuni¬ 
fication  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  one  country,  two  systems.31 
Almost  unnoticed  amid  the  mind-numbing  verbiage  was  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  advance  had  taken  place:  the  creation  of  “informal”  organizations 
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which  would  allow  the  two  sides  to  circumvent  the  impasse  that  had 
been  created  between  the  mainland’s  insistence  on  party-to-party 
negotiations  and  the  KMT’s  insistence  on  government-to-government 
negotiations. 

The  Koo-Wang  Talks 

In  April  1993,  after  much  discussion,  ARATS  and  SEF  met  in  a 
neutral  setting— Singapore.  In  addition  to  arriving  at  agreement  on  the 
site  for  negotiations,  a  number  of  other  highly  symbolic  issues  relating 
to  documents  and  statements  emanating  from  the  meeting  had  been 
dealt  with: 

•  should  the  documents  and  statements  be  written  horizontally  from 
left  to  right  as  in  the  mainland,  or  in  vertical  columns  from  right  to 
left,  as  in  Taiwan? 

•  should  they  use  classical  Chinese  characters,  as  on  Taiwan,  or 
simplified  characters,  as  on  the  mainland? 

•  should  they  employ  Western-style  dates  as  on  the  mainland,  or 
Taiwan-style  dates,  in  which  the  Western  year  1912  (being  the  first 
year  of  the  republic32)  is  Taiwan’s  year  one,  and  1993  is  year  81? 

•  who  should  sign  first:  the  SEF  delegation  head  or  the  ARATS 
delegation  head? 

In  the  end,  the  negotiators  agreed  to  produce  two  separate  copies 
of  everything,  one  written  in  Taiwan’s  style  and  signed  first  by  the  SEF 
delegation  head,  and  one  written  in  PRC  style  and  signed  first  by  the 
ARATS  delegation  head.  In  that  the  different  forms  of  the  documents 
could  be  seen  as  indicative  of  a  separate  status  for  Taiwan,  Taiwan  side 
could  be  said  to  have  won  a  symbolic  victory. 

Each  side  had  chosen  its  delegation  leader  with  care.  The  mainland 
was  represented  by  78-year  old  Wang  Daohan,  a  former  Shanghai 
mayor  who  was  believed  to  have  close  ties  with  the  formal  leader33  of 
the  PRC,  Jiang  Zemin,  who  was  himself  a  former  mayor  of  Shanghai. 
The  Taiwan  delegation  was  headed  by  C.F.  Koo,  a  76-year  old  Taiwan- 
born  billionaire  industrialist  who  was  a  member  of  the  KMT’s  central 
committee  as  well  as  a  confidant  of  Lee  Teng-hui. 
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The  nature  of  mainland  internal  disputes  preceding  the  Koo-Wang 
talks  can  only  be  guessed  at.  In  Taiwan’s  more  open  society,  however, 
these  disputes  were  starkly  evident.  Despite  government  assurances 
that  the  talks  would  deal  with  non-political  issues  only,  the  DPP  feared 
that  KMT  negotiators  would  betray  Taiwan  behind  closed  doors 
and  move  toward  unification.  Accordingly,  the  DPP  sent  a  delega¬ 
tion,  including  12  of  their  elected  legislators,  to  Singapore  to  proclaim 
their  view  that  Taiwan  is  in  effect  an  independent  country  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such.  As  a  high-ranking  mainland  official,  Tang 
Shubei,  arrived  at  the  meeting  place,  several  DPP  legislators  shouted 
“Taiwan  is  Taiwan;  Taiwan  is  not  China”  and  “Oppose  Unification” 
while  unfurling  a  large  banned  that  proclaimed  similar  sentiments. 
Singapore  police  confiscated  the  banner  and  dispersed  the  demon¬ 
strators.34 

Koo  and  Wang  eventually  signed  four  documents  dealing  with: 

•  cross-delivery  of  registered  letters 

•  verification  of  official  documents  issued  by  the  other  side 

•  a  schedule  of  contacts  between  the  ARATS  and  the  SEF 

•  a  statement  of  topics  they  would  like  to  discuss  in  the  future,  includ¬ 
ing  crime,  illegal  immigrants,  protection  of  intellectual  property, 
fisheries  disputes,  judicial  cooperation,  and  cross-strait  exchanges. 

The  principal  negotiating  difficulties  came  in  economic  areas: 
Taiwan  wanted  formal  protection  for  its  investors  in  the  mainland,  and 
the  PRC  wanted  direct  trade  between  the  two  sides  rather  than  having 
to  route  air  and  sea  exchanges  through  Hong  Kong  or  a  third  country. 
Given  the  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  two  countries,  Taiwan  worried 
about  being  overwhelmed  by  the  PRC  as  well  as  being  infiltrated  by  its 
spies  and  possibly  also  by  mainland  saboteurs.  Therefore,  it  felt  that  the 
enhanced  security  afforded  by  indirect  ties  outweighed  the  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  they  caused.  Despite  these  differences,  a  spokesperson  for 
the  Taiwan  side  described  the  talks  as  tough  but  generally  cordial.35 

The  ARATS  and  the  SEF  met  as  stipulated,  helping  to  resolve 
problems  as  they  arose.  These  problems  included  the  infamous 
Qiandao  Lake  incident  of  March  31  1994,  in  which  24  tourists  from 
Taiwan  were  robbed  and  murdered  while  on  a  pleasure  cruise.  Since 
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mainland  authorities  promptly  cremated  the  bodies,  a  proper  investi¬ 
gation  could  not  be  conducted.  Three  individuals  were  soon  charged 
with  the  crime  and  executed  the  same  day  their  guilty  verdict  was 
rendered.36  Several  other  incidents  involved  the  disposition  of  illegal 
immigrants  from  the  PRC  to  Taiwan,  and  disputes  among  fisherfolk  of 
both  sides.  Yet  another  thorny  issue  that  was  dealt  with  before  it  esca¬ 
lated  into  greater  hostilities  occurred  in  November  1994  when  Taiwan’s 
military  accidentally  fired  artillery  shells  into  a  Fujian  fishing  village.37 

Meanwhile,  the  two  sides  continued  to  insist  on  their  respective 
positions  with  regard  to  the  mainland’s  “one  country,  two  systems” 
vis-a-vis  Taiwan’s  “one  country,  two  equal  political  entities;”  and  the 
mainland’s  “three  directs”  vis-a-vis  Taiwan’s  “three  nos,”  as  well  as  their 
respective  positions  on  Taiwan’s  desire  to  buy  arms  and  participate  in 
international  organizations.  This  was  the  gist  of  the  mainland’s  White 
Paper  on  Taiwan  Unification,  issued  on  August  31,  1993, 38  and  Taiwan’s 
White  Paper  on  Cross-Strait  Relations,  published  on  July  6,  1994.39 

Trade  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  According  to  Taiwan’s  figures, 
indirect  trade  between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  exceeded  U.S.$  22.5 
billion  in  1995,  and  Taiwan  business  people  had  invested  $5.6  billion 
on  the  mainland.  These  figures  represent  information  voluntarily 
disclosed  to  Taiwan’s  government  and  are  known  to  seriously  under¬ 
state  actual  amounts.  Taiwan  sources  do  not  contest  mainland  claims 
that  Taiwan  businesses  invested  $  29.4  billion  in  the  PRC.40 

The  situation  as  of  late  January  1995  was  relatively  calm  and 
seemed  to  portend  a  continuation  of  that  state.  On  January  27,  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  ARATS  and  the  SEF  concluded  with  failure  to 
reach  agreement  on  three  issues: 

•  the  repatriation  of  airline  hijackers 

•  the  return  of  illegal  immigrants 

•  the  settlement  of  fishing  disputes. 

However,  both  sides  acknowledged  that  their  differences  involved 
wording  rather  than  principle  and  expressed  hope  that  resolution  was 
near.41 

Three  days  later,  Jiang  Zemin  delivered  a  major  speech  advancing 
eight  proposals  for  the  development  of  relations  between  the  two  sides. 
These  broke  no  new  ground:  adhere  to  the  principle  of  one  China; 
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oppose  Taiwan’s  activities  in  expanding  its  international  living  space; 
jointly  safeguard  China’s  sovereignty  and  integrity;  declare  that 
“Chinese  should  not  fight  Chinese”;  affirm  the  advantages  of  econom¬ 
ic  exchanges  and  cooperation  between  the  two  sides;  use  Chinese 
culture  as  an  important  basis  for  the  peaceful  unification  of  the  moth¬ 
erland;  exchange  views  with  all  people  from  all  walks  of  life  on 
Taiwan;  welcome  visits  to  the  mainland  by  the  Taiwan  authorities.42 

Jiang’s  address  contained  a  warning  that  the  “increasingly  rampant 
activities”  of  independence  forces  on  Taiwan,  together  with  “certain 
foreign  forces”  were  not  only  impeding  the  reunification  of  China  but 
also  threatening  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  “Foreign 
forces”  presumably  referred  to  the  greater  willingness  of  countries  like 
France  and  the  United  States  to  sell  weapons  to  Taiwan,  as  well  as  to 
the  many  countries’  allowing  persons  that  Beijing  deemed  unfriendly  to 
it,  such  as  the  Dalai  Lama,  to  visit  and  make  public  appearances.  In 
general,  however,  the  speech  was  well-received  in  Taipei.  In  particular, 
Jiang’s  statement  that  Chinese  should  not  fight  Chinese  appeared  to  be 
a  conciliatory  gesture. 

On  April  8,  Lee  Teng-hui  replied  with  a  six-point  policy  for  Taiwan- 
mainland  relations: 

1.  the  unification  of  China  should  be  pursued  on  the  basis  of  the  real¬ 
ity  that  each  side  is  ruled  by  a  separate  government 

2.  bilateral  exchanges  concerning  Chinese  culture  should  be  strength¬ 
ened 

3.  trade  and  economic  ties  should  be  enhanced  and  developed  into 
mutually  beneficial  and  complementary  relations 

4.  both  sides  should  be  assured  of  their  ability  to  join  international 
organizations  on  an  equal  footing,  and  leaders  of  both  sides  should 
meet  in  a  natural  setting 

5.  the  principle  of  resolving  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means  should  be 
adhered  to:  the  mainland  should  reciprocate  Taiwan’s  1991  renun¬ 
ciation  of  force  against  the  mainland 

6.  both  sides  should  join  to  safeguard  prosperity  and  promote  pros¬ 
perity  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.43 

Although  a  DPP  spokesperson  criticized  Lee  for  not  being  aggres¬ 
sive  enough  on  the  sovereignty  issue,  he  conceded  that  contact  with 
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Beijing  should  be  slow  and  steady.44  A  Western  analyst  pointed  out 
that,  although  Beijing  and  Taipei  were  talking  through  the  media  rather 
than  directly  to  each  other,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
dialogue  between  Jiang  and  Lee.  Perhaps,  he  conjectured,  this  would 
be  the  prelude  to  their  meeting  face-to-face.45 

Relations  Deteriorate 

This  generally  harmonious  cross-strait  atmosphere  changed  abrupt¬ 
ly  after  Lee  Teng-hui  attended  commencement  ceremonies  at  his  alma 
mater,  Cornell  University,  in  June  1995.  What  might  have  been  a  rel¬ 
atively  low-key  visit  turned  into  a  high-profile  embarrassment  for  U.S. 
diplomacy.  In  full  knowledge  of  how  angry  Congress  had  become 
when  the  State  Department  had  not  allowed  Lee  Teng-hui  a  transit  stop 
in  Hawaii  the  year  before,  the  department  refused  to  issue  Lee  a  visa 
for  the  Cornell  trip.  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  saw  fit  to 
give  Beijing  explicit  assurances  that  it  would  not.  An  irate  Congress 
then  forced  the  issue.  Lee  received  his  visa;  Beijing  accused 
Christopher  of  deceit;  and  Lee’s  visit  became  a  major  media  event. 
His  well-publicized  speech  mentioned  the  [to  the  PRC]  dread  term 
“Republic  of  China”  numerous  times,46  while  mainland  leaders  count¬ 
ed  each  usage  and  fumed. 

Also  at  this  time,  Taiwan  launched  its  fifth  Perry-class  guided 
missile  frigate,  the  Tzu  Tz;47  its  “friendship  fleet”  composed  of  a  supply 
ship  and  two  destroyers  arrived  in  Singapore  to  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  that  country’s  overseas  Chinese  community;48  and 
Germany  announced  that  it  was  removing  Taiwan  from  its  “high 
tension”  list,  which  would  ease  Taiwan’s  ability  to  purchase  German 
weapons  and  technology.49  Taiwan  has  been  trying  to  buy  German 
submarines  for  more  than  a  decade.50 

The  mainland  postponed  the  second  round  of  Koo-Wang  talks, 
which  were  to  have  taken  place  in  Beijing  in  August  In  July,  it 
announced  that  a  series  of  missile  tests  would  be  conducted  approxi¬ 
mately  85  miles  north  of  Taiwan,  warning  air  and  sea  traffic  to  avoid  the 
area.51  A  second  round  of  missile  tests  occurred  in  August  in  the  same 
area.  An  overlapping  series  of  war  games  and  joint  force  maneuvers 
that  looked  as  if  they  might  be  dress-rehearsals  for  an  attack  on  Taiwan 
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were  carried  out.  They  were  accompanied  by  venomous  attacks  on 
Lee  Teng-hui.52  There  was  speculation  that,  when  Jiang  Zemin’s 
January  1995  proposal  resulted  in  no  concessions  from  Taiwan,  hard¬ 
line  factions  within  the  Communist  Party  and  the  mainland  military 
had  forced  him  to  take  a  stronger  stand. 

Even  so,  as  late  as  October,  a  Western  reporter  who  visited 
Quemoy  found  no  sign  of  tension.  Force  levels  were  only  10  percent 
of  their  peak  levels  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  and  60-70  percent  of 
the  island’s  food  was  supplied  from  the  mainland.  When  a  military 
commander  took  down  the  flag  that  had  flown  above  Quemoy’s  broad¬ 
cast  station,  the  PRC’s  counterpart  flag  disappeared  the  next  day. 
Civilians  told  the  reporter  that  the  mainland  Chinese  “are  not  our 
enemy  anymore”;  and  “nobody  is  interested  in  war  anymore;  they  just 
want  to  make  money.”53 

This  assessment  appears  to  have  been  premature.  The  next  month, 
tensions  escalated  sharply  again  when  the  PRC  conducted  maneuvers 
near  Dongshan  Island  off  Fujian  province,  just  opposite  Taiwan.  If,  as 
speculated,  the  exercises  were  meant  to  influence  legislative  elections, 
the  results  were  inconclusive.  The  New  Party,  which  favors  unification 
under  certain  unlikely  circumstances,  made  an  unexpectedly  strong 
showing,  though  gamering  only  13  percent  of  the  vote.  At  least  some 
of  that  came  from  persons  who  later  explained  that  they  had  voted  for 
the  New  Party  not  because  of  its  stand  on  unification,  but  rather 
because  they  were  annoyed  with  both  the  KMT  and  the  DPP.  The 
latter  received  46  percent  of  the  popular  vote,  and  the  former,  33 
percent. 

At  the  end  of  January,  mainland  premier  Li  Peng  praised  Jiang 
Zemin’s  speech  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  date  it  had  been  made. 
A  few  weeks  later,  there  began  initial  stages  of  what  were  to  be  the 
largest  military  exercises  to  date.  They  included  the  firing  of  missiles 
close  to  Taiwan’s  two  largest  ports:  Keelung,  on  the  island’s  north  coast; 
and  Kaohsiung,  on  its  extreme  south.  Because  the  mainland’s  media 
were  excoriating  Lee  Teng-hui’s  alleged  independence-oriented  activi¬ 
ties,  analysts  again  speculated  that  the  mainland’s  activities  were  aimed 
at  disrupting  Taiwan’s  presidential  election  on  March  23.  Others  felt 
that  an  actual  invasion  was  imminent.  Two  U.S.  carrier  battle  groups 
were  despatched  to  the  area.  The  elections  were  held  as  scheduled, 
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with  Lee  receiving  a  resounding  54  percent  of  the  vote  against  three 
challengers  and  claiming  that  because  of  this  he  had  a  popular  mandate 
for  the  very  policies  that  had  angered  Beijing.  His  outspoken  DPP 
opponent  received  21  percent  of  the  vote.  Some  analysts  thus  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  election  therefore  showed  that  75  percent  of  the  population 
opposed  unification. 

Taiwan  was  anxious  to  resume  the  cross-strait  dialogue.  Taiwan 
postponed  a  scheduled  military  drill  that  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  original  Koo-Wang 
talks,  C.F.  Koo  proposed  that  they  be  resumed,  declaring  that  “our  side 
has  never  deviated  from  the  ‘one  China’  principle... after  unification,  of 
course  China  will  become  a  single  unit... until  then,  Taipei  considers 
both  sides  equivalent  parts  of  a  single  China,  while  Beijing  equates  that 
one  China  with  the  PRC.”54  In  his  inaugural  speech,  Lee  Teng-hui 
offered  to  go  to  China  “to  meet  with  the  top  leadership  of  the  Chinese 
communists  for  a  direct  exchange  of  views.”  However,  he  also  said  that 
on  his  journey  of  peace  to  the  mainland  he  would  take  with  him  the 
“consensus  and  will”  of  Taiwan’s  21.3  million  people-which  was  decid¬ 
edly  against  unification,  though  not  necessarily  for  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence-and  pledged  to  promote  “pragmatic  diplomacy,”  meaning 
precisely  the  activities  the  PRC  had  been  objecting  to.  The  PRC 
rebuffed  overtures  to  re-start  high  level  talks,  but  has  been  willing  to 
participate  in  lower-level  exchanges. 

These  lower-level  exchanges  have  been  frequent.  In  midjuly, 
scholars  from  both  sides  met  in  Beijing  to  discuss  cross-strait  relations, 
at  a  meeting  that  had  been  delayed  for  13  months  due  to  Lee  Teng-hui’s 
visit  to  the  United  States.55  In  the  same  month,  the  mainland  opened 
a  new  center  to  boost  economic  and  technical  exchanges  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  with  senior  leaders  including  Li  Peng  and  Jiang  Zemin 
sending  congratulatory  messages.56  And  a  mainland  delegation  of 
securities  brokerage  investors  spent  more  than  a  week  in  Taipei  study¬ 
ing  Taiwan’s  securities  market  and  financial  exchanges.57 

The  Current  Situation 

Taiwan  continues  to  seek  opportunities  for  its  leaders  to  make  inter¬ 
national  visits,  and  is  making  efforts  to  see  that  it  is  included  in  region- 
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al  and  international  organizations  including  the  United  Nations. 
However,  at  least  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  cautious  of  doing  so  in  a 
high-profile  manner.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  issue  transit 
visas  to  Taiwan’s  leaders,  while  advising  them  to  refrain  from  public 
activities.  One  such  recent  example  was  premier  and  vice-president 
Lien  Chan’s  stopover  in  New  York  en  route  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  of  the  Dominican  Republic.58  Taiwan’s  leaders  are  meeting 
with  American  officials:  Taiwan’s  chief  representative  to  Washington, 
Jason  Hu,  met  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Winston  Lord  shortly  after  Hu’s  recent  appointment.59  Others 
have  met  with  Lord,  as  well  as  with  Defense  Department  and  CIA  offi¬ 
cials.60  All  of  these  meetings  have  received  minimal  publicity. 

Taiwan’s  officials  have  continued  to  press  for  the  re-institution  of 
higher  level  dialogues  between  the  two  sides  of  the  strait,  but  privately 
speculate  that  these  are  unlikely  to  resume  until  after  the  CCP  holds  its 
15th  Party  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1997.  By  this  time,  Jiang  Zemin’s 
power  position  should  have  been  clarified,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Meanwhile,  each  side  continues  to  insist  on  its  conditions.  For  the 
mainland,  these  are: 

1.  both  the  mainland  and  Taiwan  must  adhere  to  peaceful  re-unifica- 
tion  and  observe  the  one-China  policy 

2.  any  movement  toward  independence  must  be  opposed 

3.  foreign  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  must  be 
opposed 

4.  all  exchanges  that  are  conducive  to  reunification  should  be 
promoted.61 

For  Taiwan,  they  are: 

1.  there  must  be  equality  in  bilateral  relations 

2.  Beijing  must  foreswear  the  use  of  force 

3.  Beijing  must  drop  its  insistence  on  “one  China;  two  systems” 

4.  the  mainland  must  stop  trying  to  block  Taiwan  from  expanding  its 
international  relations.62 

The  most  likely  area  for  compromise  lies  in  none  of  these  funda- 
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mental  principles  but  in  Taiwan  formally  ending  its  already-compro¬ 
mised  “three  nos”  policy.  At  the  end  of  July,  the  MAC  announced 
that  local  government  heads  would  be  allowed  to  visit  the  mainland  for 
cultural  and  educational  purposes.63  And  in  August,  MAC  head  Chang 
King-yuh  said  that  establishing  the  “three  links”  was  simply  a  question 
of  time  and  terms.64 

Conclusions 

The  hostilities  of  previous  years  notwithstanding,  the  PRC  and 
Taiwan  have  made  considerable  progress  in  managing  relations  across 
the  Taiwan  Strait.  Trade  between  them  has  soared,  creating  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  at  least  partially  mutual  dependence.  Institutions  have  been 
created  to  address  outstanding  problems.  While  these  institutions  are 
not  empowered  to  deal  with  the  fundamental  issues  dividing  the  two 
sides  they,  nonetheless,  have  made  important  contributions  with  regard 
to  such  issues  as  illegal  immigration,  fishing  disputes,  and  the  murder 
of  citizens  of  one  side  by  citizens  of  the  other.  These  might  otherwise 
have  escalated  into  higher-level  confrontations. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  there  are  too  many  unforeseeable 
contingencies  to  allow  prediction  with  any  certainty.  It  may  be  that  the 
two  sides  have  already  reached  agreement  on  most  of  the  matters  that 
they  are  able  to.  A  way  out  of  more  fundamental  issues  such  as  the 
“one  China”  versus  “divided  sovereignty”  impasse,  for  example,  will 
be  much  harder.  One  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  one  side  or 
the  other  making  a  concession  such  as  Gorbachev  did  in  1986,  but 
the  odds  are  against  it.  As  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  are  aware, 
Gorbachev  came  to  no  good  end,  and  the  Soviet  empire  crumbled. 

Moreover,  both  sides  are  constrained  by  domestic  factors.  Jiang 
Zemin’s  rivals  would  use  any  PRC  concessions  as  a  weapon  against 
him.  Given  the  PRC’s  many  pressing  domestic  problems,  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  weak  leader  will  seek  to  gain  popularity  by  taking  a  tough 
stand  against  the  PRC’s  “breakaway  province”  than  make  concessions 
to  it.  Another  concern  for  PRC  leaders  is  that  any  concessions  made 
to  Taiwan  could  have  the  effect  of  further  emboldening  already  extant 
separatist  sentiments  within  the  mainland.  The  recent  crackdown 
against  “splittists”  in  Tibet,  Xinjiang,  and  Inner  Mongolia  does  not 
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bode  well  for  a  softer  line  toward  Taiwan. 

Taiwan’s  democratic  system  makes  it  difficult  for  Lee  Teng-hui  or 
any  other  elected  leader  to  compromise  with  the  mainland  on  funda¬ 
mental  issues  like  sovereignty.  Taiwan’s  small  territory  and,  relative  to 
the  PRC,  small  population,  mean  that  the  country  would  lose  a  great 
deal  by  allowing  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  larger  and  far  less 
prosperous  mainland.  Should  the  mainland  become  truly  democratic, 
Taiwan’s  citizenry  might  become  more  sympathetic  to  unification. 
But  the  democratization  of  the  mainland  appears  to  be  a  long  way  off. 
As  for  unification  through  force,  the  U.S.  response  in  backing  Taiwan 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis  of  March  1996  reduces  the  likelihood  that, 
absent  drastic  changes  in  U.S.  political  attitudes,  the  PRC  will  risk  an 
armed  invasion  of  the  island. 

Meanwhile,  the  status  quo  will  likely  prevail.  A  classic  study  of 
international  conflict  done  by  the  renowned  political  scientist,  Quincy 
Wright,  concludes  that  most  international  conflicts  are  resolved  by 
becoming  obsolete.  Even  though  the  formal  positions  of  the  two  sides 
to  a  conflict  are  incompatible,  each  will  learn  to  live  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  time.  The  involved  governments  quiedy  reduce 
commitments  to  their  respective  objectives  to  the  point  where  no  overt 
military  actions  are  deemed  worth  the  costs.  Slow  acceptance  of  the 
status  quo  rather  than  formal  agreements  or  settlements  are,  according 
to  Wright,  the  norm.65  This  is  probably  good  news  for  the  large  major¬ 
ity  of  ROC  citizens  who  have  consistentiy  told  opinion  polls  that  the 
status  quo  is  their  preference. 

Postscript 

Much  has  happened  in  recent  months.  Nonetheless,  the  basic 
cross-strait  equation  remains  stable.  Although  President  Lee  Teng-hui 
has  remained  in  Taiwan,  explaining  that  many  items  of  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  hold  priority  over  international  diplomacy,  other  high-ranking 
public  servants  have  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  countries  in  both 
official  and  non-official  capacities.  There  has  been  no  noticeable 
diminution  in  the  country’s  efforts  to  consolidate  its  international  per¬ 
sona.  Beijing  has  thus  far  declined  to  resume  the  SEF-ARAT  talks. 
However,  there  have  been  frequent  informal  contacts  which  serve 
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similar  purposes.  Consensus  has  been  reached  on  something  approach¬ 
ing  direct  shipping,  and  the  two  sides  have  pledged  cooperation  to 
combat  drug  smuggling  involving  their  nationals.  After  a  slow  start  in 
early  1996,  due  to  the  PRC’s  military  exercises,  cross-strait  trade  post- 
ed  a  modest  gain  over  1995. 

On  the  other  hand,  Beijing  has  redoubled  its  efforts  to  isolate  Taipei 
diplomatically.  In  the  closing  days  of  1996,  the  PRC  persuaded  South 
Africa,  the  last  Taiwan  ally  of  any  size,  to  break  relations  with  Taiwan 
and  formally  recognize  the  mainland.  In  January  1997,  Beijing  vetoed 
a  UN  Security  Council  resolution  to  send  a  peacekeeping  mission  to 
Guatemala  because  a  Taiwan  diplomat  had  attended  armistice  signing 
ceremonies  in  the  Guatemalan  capital.  It  reversed  its  position  only 
after  the  Guatemalan  government  agreed  to  withdraw  its  support  for 
Taiwan’s  bid  to  join  the  United  Nations. 

In  essence,  Beijing  has  alternated  strident  statements  and  aggressive 
behavior  with  conciliatory  gestures.  A  January  1997  agreement 
between  Taiwan’s  two  leading  political  parties  to  abolish  Taiwan 
province  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the  presidency-accompanied  by 
statements  that  the  mainland  and  Taiwan  are  equal  political  entities 
and  should  be  treated  as  such-might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
hostile  rhetoric.  Beijing’s  response  was,  however,  surprisingly  mild.  It 
is  possible  that  mainland  leaders  prefer  a  relatively  peaceful  interna¬ 
tional  environment  so  as  to  smooth  the  absorption  of  Hong  Kong.  That 
accomplished,  they  may  be  able  to  concentrate  efforts  on  dealing  with 

Taiwan. 
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Notes 


^  Modified  Wade-Giles  transliteration  will  be  used  for  all  Republic  of  China 
names  and  terms;  pinyin  transliteration  will  be  used  for  those  of  the  mainland. 
In  cases  where  a  non-Wade  Giles,  non- pinyin  term  has  passed  into  common 
usage  (Chiang  Kai-shek,  Quemoy,  Matsu,  Keelung),  the  common  term  will  be 
used. 

So  argues  Steve  Tsang  in  his  contribution  to  his  edited  volume,  In  the 
Shadow  of  China:  Political  Developments  in  Taiwan  Since  1949  (London:  Hurst  and 
Company,  1993),  ch.  2. 

3-  David  G.  Muller  Jr.’s  China  As  a  Maritime  Power  (Boulder,  Colorado: 
Westview  Press,  1983),  pp.  20-43,  examines  these  events  in  detail. 

The  basic  foundations  of  Taiwan’s  economic  miracle  were  laid  under  the 
authoritarian  rule  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  KMT;  political  democratization  fol¬ 
lowed  economic  development. 

(no  author),  “Shelling  of  Jinraen  and  Other  Islands  Stopped,”  Beijing 
Review  (Beijing),  January  5,  1979,  p.  4. 

National  People’s  Congress  Standing  Committee,  “Message  To 
Compatriots  in  Taiwan,”  ibid. 

^  (no  author),  “Longings  for  Kinsfolk,”  Beijing  Review,  February  9,  1979,  p.  4. 

(no  author),  “Another  Call  to  Taiwan  Authorities,”  Beijing  Review,  March  9, 
1979,  p.  3. 

As  previously  mentioned,  relations  between  the  PRC  and  the  USSR  were 
poor  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s.  While  the  USSR  was  consistent  in  its 
“one  China”  policy,  it  had  occasionally  sailed  a  warship  through  the  Taiwan 
Strait  or  despatched  a  TASS  correspondent  who  was  widely  believed  to  be  a 
high-ranking  KGB  agent  to  Taiwan.  The  point  was  not  lost  on  Beijing.  In 
another  case,  just  before  the  signing  of  the  August  17  1992  communique 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC,  18  cardiologists  from  Taiwan  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Moscow,  ostensibly  to  attend  a  seminar  on  heart  disease  research- 
the  first  group  from  Taiwan  to  visit  the  USSR  since  1949.  The  Hong  Kong 
press  interpreted  the  visit  as  Taiwan  sending  a  signal  to  the  United  States  that 
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Chinese  Military  Preparations  Against 
Taiwan  Over  the  Next  10  Years 


by  Tai  Ming  Cheung 


The  modernization  of  China’s  sprawling  but  backward  defense 
establishment  has  been  taking  place  at  a  glacial  pace  ever  since  the 
country’s  economic  reforms  began  at  the  end  of  the  1970s.  However, 
the  pace  of  upgrading  is  accelerating  because  of  mounting  concerns 
among  policymakers  in  Beijing  that  Taipei  is  seeking  independence. 
Beijing  considers  this  the  most  serious  challenge  to  China’s  national 
security  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Taiwanese  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui’s  efforts  at  raising  the  island’s  international  profile  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fully-fledged  democratic  process  is  fueling  the  rise  of 
Taiwanese  nationalistic  sentiments.  China  regards  these  developments 
as  intended  to  bring  about  a  permanent  political  division  and  has 
warned  Lee  to  cease  his  “separatist”  activities  or  face  dire  consequences. 

China  believes  that  thwarting  Taiwan’s  crusade  for  greater  autono¬ 
my  depends  on  having  a  credible  military  deterrent,  including  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  successfully  invade  the  island.  But  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  (PLA)  is  presently  ill-prepared  to  storm  Taiwan  and  urgent 
efforts  are  being  made  to  rectify  glaring  weaknesses.  Military  strategies 
are  being  updated  to  focus  on  fighting  high-technology  wars.  Combat 
training  is  increasing,  mobile  rapid  reaction  forces  are  being  estab¬ 
lished,  and  more  funds  are  available  for  the  acquisition  of  new  weapons 
systems.  But  because  of  limited  finances,  low  technological  standards, 
and  other  systemic  constraints  this  modernization  process  will  be  slow 
and  time-consuming.  The  worry  for  military  chiefs  is  that  they  may  be 
ordered  into  action  before  they  are  ready. 

The  PLA’s  efforts  to  prepare  for  potential  hostilities  against  Taiwan 
over  the  next  decade  are  guided  by  the  following  issues: 

•  The  military’s  changing  assessment  of  China-Taiwan  relations  and 

its  influence  over  policymaking  on  Taiwan. 
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.  Priorities  and  goals  of  the  military’s  modernization  drive,  especial- 
ly  as  set  out  in  the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan. 

.  The  use  of  military  pressure  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  to 
contain  Taiwan’s  efforts  to  increase  its  international  profile. 

.  PLA  contingencies  for  conflict  against  Taiwan  and  other  foreign 
powers,  especially  the  United  States. 

•  Adapting  China’s  new  military  strategy  of  fighting  limited,  high- 
technology  wars  towards  military  operations  against  Taiwan. 


The  command  and  force  structure  of  PLA  units  confronting 
Taiwan,  especially  the  role  of  the  Nanjing  Military  Regon  (MR). 


.  The  development  of  the  PLA’s  amphibious  and  sea-lift  capabilities 
to  prepare  for  a  possible  invasion  of  Taiwan. 


The  Military’s  Changing  Assessments 
of  China-Taiwan  Relations 

Policymaking  towards  Taiwan  during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s 
was  primarily  in  the  hands  of  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Yang  Shangkun.  As 
these  two  revolutionary  veterans  also  headed  the  military,  there  was 
little  need  for  PLA  chiefs  to  be  involved  in  the  policy  process.  Under 
Deng,  Beijing  took  a  pragmatic  and  long-term  approach  in  its  dealings 
with  Taiwan,  focusing  on  economic  and  cultural  exchanges  with  the 
hope  that  this  would  pave  the  way  for  eventual  reunification. 

This  situation  changed  following  the  14th  Communist  Pa  y 
Congress  in  late  1992.  Yang,  who  was  secretary-general  of  the  Centra 
Military  Commission  and  head  of  the  party’s  policy-setting  Taiwan 
Affairs  Leading  Small  Group  (TALSG),  was  retired  after  losing  a  power 
struggle.  Deng’s  involvement  in  policymaking  decreased  sharply  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  because  of  his  failing  health.  The  Taiwan  portfolio  was 
left  open  and  Jiang  Zemin  quickly  stepped  in  and  took  over  as  head  o 
the  TALSG.  Military  chiefs  also  moved  to  fill  the  void  and  they  began 

to  make  their  voices  heard.  .  .  , 

The  new  leadership  began  exploring  different  initiatives  towards 

Taiwan  resulting  in  a  far-reaching  debate  among  policymakers  over  the 
future  direction  of  cross-strait  relations  began.  Competing  institutions 
represented  in  the  TALSG  put  forward  new  proposals  in  response  to 
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the  changing  dynamics  in  China-Taiwan  relations,  especially  in  the 
following  areas: 

*  Deteriorat™g  Sino-U.S.  relations:  Ties  between  China  and  the  United 
States  began  to  worsen  in  the  late  1980s  as  the  fading  of  the  Cold  War 
made  China  feel  a  less  vital  strategic  partner  to  the  United  States.  Sino- 
U.S.  relations  plummeted  after  the  1989  Tiananmen  Square  crackdown 
and  as  these  relations  worsened,  Washington  began  to  improve  links 
with  Taipei.  A  major  improvement  in  Taipei-Washington  relations 
occurred  in  1992  when  President  George  Bush  sold  150  F-16  fighter- 
planes  to  Taiwan.  Beijing  regarded  the  sale  as  a  breach  of  a  1982  Sino- 
U.S.  diplomatic  communique  in  which  Washington  has  pledged  to 
gradually  reduce  arms  sales  to  Taipei. 

Sweeping  political  and  social  change  on  Taiwan:  Under  Lee  Teng-hui, 
Taiwan  has  forged  an  increasingly  separate  identity  from  the  mainland 
that  is  based  on  its  new  democratic  system.  New  generations  of  native 
Taiwanese  have  taken  over  the  reins  of  power  from  Nationalist  main- 
landers  who  fled  to  the  island  after  the  Communists’  victory  in  1949 
There  is  little  enthusiasm  among  these  younger  Taiwanese-born  leaders 
for  reunification  with  China. 

•  Taiwan's  rising  international  status:  Taiwan  launched  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  expand  its  foreign  relations  a  few  years  ago.  Using  its 
abundant  financial  resources,  Taiwan  offered  generous  economic  assis¬ 
tance  to  international  organizations  and  governments  in  Africa,  South 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  diplomatic  recog¬ 
nition.  Lee  has  used  the  guise  of  overseas  vacations  to  make  informal 
state  visits.  In  addition,  pro-Taiwan  sentiment  and  anti-China  feelings 
has  been  growing  in  major  Western  countries,  especially  in  influential 
political  institutions  such  as  the  Japanese  Diet  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Moderates  on  the  TALSG  and  the  State  Council’s  Taiwan  Affairs 
Uffice,  which  oversees  the  daily  management  of  China’s  policy  toward 
Taiwan,  believed  Beijing  needed  to  respond  to  these  developments  by 
offering  concessions  to  get  Taipei’s  agreement  to  a  new  framework  on 
cross-strait  relations.  But  hardliners,  especially  in  the  military,  believed 
that  Lee  was  plotting  to  create  a  separate  state  and  they  argued  for  a 
tough  response  to  deter  him. 

The  basis  for  the  military’s  uncompromising  views  is  believed  to 
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have  come  from  a  comprehensive  re-examination  of  cross-strait  rela¬ 
tions  conducted  by  policy  planners  and  intelligence  analysts  in  the  first 
half  of  1994. 1  Their  findings  were  alarming: 

•  Lee  Teng-hui  was  committed  to  seeking  the  creation  of  a  separate 
Taiwanese  state. 

•  The  domination  of  Taiwan’s  ruling  Kuomingtang  Party  by  pro- 
reunification  mainlanders  was  quickly  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  Taiwan-born  politicians  who  were  not  in  favor  of 
reunion  with  China  was  showing  signs  of  strong  growth. 
Additionally,  the  staunchly  independence-minded  Democratic 
Progressive  Party  (DPP)  was  also  becoming  a  powerful  political 
force. 

•  Taipei  could  make  major  breakthroughs  in  its  aggressive  campaign 
for  greater  international  recognition  in  the  coming  years. 

•  The  situation  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  was  likely  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  volatile  with  Taiwan’s  first-ever  presidential  election  in  March 
1996  and  Hong  Kong’s  return  to  Chinese  sovereignty  in  July  1997. 

After  lengthy  deliberation,  the  leadership  decided  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  approach.  China  would  show  greater  flexibility  on  the 
issue  of  reunification  if  Lee  were  to  accept  that  Taiwan  was  a  part  of 
China  and  stop  his  diplomatic  maneuverings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chinese  leadership  ordered  the  PLA  to  quiedy  begin  to  upgrade  its 
preparations  for  military  action  against  Taiwan  should  the  “carrot” 
strategy  fail.  Combat  training  for  select  units  was  stepped  up  and  the 
PLA  was  allowed  to  resume  major  war  games  in  areas  of  Fujian 
Province  close  to  offshore  Taiwanese-held  islands. 

Jiang  unveiled  this  softer  line  in  January  1995  in  an  eight-point 
proposal  to  Taiwan.  “On  the  premise  that  there  is  only  one  China,  we 
are  prepared  to  talk  with  the  Taiwanese  authorities  about  any  matter,” 
he  said.2  Jiang  added  that  “Chinese  should  not  fight  fellow  Chinese,” 
and  repeated  an  offer  to  officially  end  the  state  of  hostilities  which  still 
existed  between  the  two  sides  as  a  first  step  in  a  comprehensive  agree- 
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ment  towards  reunification.  Lee  responded  with  a  counter-proposal 
several  months  later  which  Beijing  regarded  as  a  rejection  of  Jiang’s 
otler.  Lee  said  Beijing  must  renounce  its  threat  to  use  force  against  the 

island  before  any  negotiations  could  begin,  a  demand  which  China 
rejected. 

Washington’s  decision  in  May  1995  to  allow  Lee  to  make  a  private 
visit  to  Cornell  University  triggered  an  angry  reaction  in  Beijing,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  military  and  conservative  hardliners.  Military  chiefs 
pointed  out  that  Lee’s  visit  provided  conclusive  evidence  that  their 
assessments  of  the  trends  in  cross-strait  relations  were  accurate  They 
argued  that  the  conciliatoiy  approach  had  failed  and  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  Lee  was  to  use  intimidation  through  provocative  military 
exercises  and  a  savage  propaganda  assault,  especially  in  the  run-up  to 
crucial  legislative  elections  on  the  island  at  the  end  of  1995  and  the 
presidential  election  a  few  months  later. 

Military  strategists  had  already  begun  advocating  the  incorporation 
of  provocative  displays  of  military  force  into  the  PLA’s  new  strategy  of 
Local  War  Under  High  Technology  Conditions” several  months  earlier  At 
a  military  symposium  on  the  initial  stages  of  the  new  local  war  strategy 
in  November  1994,  some  policy  planners  and  analysts  argued  that 
China  should  display  its  military  might  during  a  crisis,  believing  this 
could  deter  opponents  and  might  even  avert  a  war.^ 

The  military  chiefs  and  hardliners  persuaded  their  more  moderate 

TTT*  tC>  act  flrml>'  aSainst  Lee  and  the  go-ahead  was  given  for 
the  PLA  to  conduct  missile  tests  near  Taiwan  a  few  weeks  after  Lee’s 
U.S.  visit.  These  missile  tests  were  followed  up  by  more  missile  firings 
and  war  games  in  August  and  even  larger  military  exercises  on  Pingtan 
sland  in  November  before  Taiwan’s  parliamentary  elections.  At  the 
same  time  the  Chinese  media  attacked  Lee,  condemning  him  as  a 
traitor  of  the  Chinese  people.  Beijing  also  suspended  all  semi-official 
contacts.  Beijing  stepped  up  its  saber-rattling  in  the  run-up  to  the 
Taiwanese  presidential  election  in  March  1996  with  even  Iarger-scale 
air  naval  and  ground  live-fire  wargames  and  missile  firings  within  50 
miles  of  Taiwan’s  two  main  seaports  of  Keelung  and  Kaoshiung. 

Although  military  tensions  have  eased  since  the  March  1996  exercis¬ 
es,  the  PLA’s  view  of  cross-strait  relations  remain  gloomy.  Many  military 
policymakers  believe  the  wargames  successfully  displayed  China’s  deter- 
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mination  to  prevent  Taiwan  from  becoming  independent.  While  the 
exercises  appeared  to  have  strengthened  support  for  Lee  among  voters 
during  the  election,  they  did  deter  many  voters  from  backing  the  DPP’s 
candidate  who  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  independence  for  Taiwan. 

While  tensions  eased  significantly  after  the  election,  official  atti¬ 
tudes  between  Beijing  and  Taipei  remain  frosty.  PLA  units  which  took 
part  in  the  exercises  have  returned  to  their  barracks  and  Beijing  has 
adopted  a  wait-and-see  approach  towards  Lee.  While  China’s  leaders 
remain  deeply  suspicious  of  Lee’s  motivations,  they  have  kept  open  the 
door  to  the  resumption  of  official  talks  on  improving  cross-strait  ties  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  Lee  gives  up  his  efforts  to  bolster  Taiwan’s  inter¬ 
national  profile. 

The  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan: 

Military  Modernization  Priorities  and  Taiwan 

The  military’s  version  of  the  Ninth  Five  Year  Plan  (9th  FYP),  begin¬ 
ning  in  1996,  sets  out  the  priorities,  goals  and  resource  allocations  for 
the  PLA’s  force  development  program  to  the  end  of  this  decade.  While 
the  plan  is  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  the  PLA’s  modernization 
process,  the  Taiwan  issue  dominated  much  of  the  thinking  of  policy¬ 
makers  when  they  drew  it  up  in  1995.  The  following  broad  outline  of 
defense  priorities  in  the  9th  FYP  was  given  by  Premier  Li  Peng  at  the 
annual  National  People’s  Congress  in  March  1996:4 

•  Accelerate  the  modernization  of  national  defense  and  increase 
defense  capabilities. 

•  Rely  on  fewer  but  better  troops. 

•  Enhance  research  in  defense-related  science  and  technology. 

•  Rely  on  indigenous  resources  in  the  development  of  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

•  Give  priority  to  producing  arms  and  equipment  for  military  opera¬ 
tions  under  high-technology  conditions  and  die  development  of 
new  types  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

•  Establish  a  mobilization  system  for  the  civilian  economy,  especial¬ 
ly  for  industrial  enterprises. 
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The  plan’s  primary  goal  is  to  create  a  slimmer,  more  mobile  and 
better  armed  force  supported  by  an  advanced  defense-industrial  base. 
Key  measures  are  believed  to  include  the  following: 

•  A  reduction  of  500,000  personnel:  After  more  than  three  years  of 
deliberation,  military  chiefs  have  agreed  to  a  cutback  of  almost  20%  of 
the  PLA’s  manpower  from  3  million  to  2.5  million  troops.  This  is 
expected  to  take  three-to-four  years  with  the  initial  focus  being  on  a 
reduction  of  command  and  support  units.  Several  group  armies  in 
north  and  northeast  China  are  likely  to  be  deactivated  and  upwards  of 
a  dozen  army  divisions  will  be  transferred  to  the  para-military  People’s 
Armed  Police.5 

•  Large-scale  retirement  of  obsolete  frontline  weapons  systems:  Large 
numbers  of  outdated  fighter  aircraft,  warships,  tanks  and  other  arms 
will  be  withdrawn  from  operational  service,  resulting  in  large  savings  in 
maintenance  costs  which  can  be  reallocated  for  acquisitions  of  more 
modem  weapons  systems.6  Most  of  the  PLA’s  arsenal,  especially  its  air 
assets,  dates  back  to  the  1950s  and  1960s  and  would  be  hopelessly 
out-gunned  in  a  modem  war. 

•  Priority  acquisition  of  new  generations  of  domestically  developed  fighter 
aircraft,  warships  and  missiles:  More  funds  are  being  allocated  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  locally-produced  equipment.  At  the  top  of  the  PLA’s 
shopping  list  are  F-8-2M7  and  F-10  fighters,  Luhu-class  destroyers, 
Jiangwei-class  frigates,  Song-class  submarines  and  M-series  tactical  and 
longer-range  missiles. 

•  Limited  acquisition  of  foreign  weapons  systems:  While  the  PLA  will  rely 
on  domestic  weapon  purchases  to  meet  most  of  its  requirements,  it  is 
also  buying  substantial  amounts  of  advanced  foreign  arms.  A  deal 
signed  with  Russia  in  late  1995  for  the  transfer  of  assembly/manufac- 
turing  facilities  to  produce  around  200  Su-27  fighter  planes  over 
the  next  decade  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  PLA’s  foreign  acquisitions. 
The  PLA  navy  signed  a  deal  to  buy  two  Russian  Sovremennyy-class 
destroyers  at  the  end  of  1996  and  negotiations  are  taking  place  for  50 
Su-30MK  ground-attack  combat  aircraft.8 

•  Increased  resources  for  defense  science  and  technology  research:  In  an  effort 
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to  narrow  the  yawning  technological  gap  between  the  PLA  and  other 
major  military  powers,  more  funds  are  being  ploughed  into  defense 
science  and  technology  research  and  development.  Particular  empha¬ 
sis  is  being  paid  to  command,  control,  communications  and  intelligence 
(C3I)  systems.  Expenditures  for  civilian  science  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  for  example,  is  being  increased  three-fold  during  the  9th  FYP 
from  less  than  one  per  cent  of  GNP  to  three  per  cent.9 

•  Expansion  of  rapid  reaction  forces:  The  PLA  is  raising  the  number, 
quality  and  mobility  of  its  rapid  reaction  and  category- A  units.  There 
are  presently  10-15  rapid  reaction  divisions,  mosdy  light  infantry  units 
which  are  ready  for  immediate  deployment,  and  perhaps  30-40  cate- 
gory-A  divisions,  which  include  more  heavily-armed  units  ready  to  go 
into  combat  at  short  notice.  There  are  also  calls  for  the  creation  of 
special  operations  forces  to  conduct  reconnaissance  and  sabotage 
missions  behind  enemy  lines.10 

•  Development  of  a  wartime  logistics  and  mobilization  system:  To  be  able  to 
support  future  high-intensity  and  fluid  military  campaigns,  the  PLA  is 
overhauling  its  logistics  support  and  transportation  systems.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  technical  support  and  new  equipment  and 
technology  departments  have  been  established  at  the  military  region 
level  and  below.11  More  attention  will  also  be  paid  to  defense  mobiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  construction  of  infrastructure  and  transportation  facilities. 

While  most  of  these  programs  are  intended  to  boost  the  PLA’s  over¬ 
all  fighting  capabilities,  the  Taiwan  issue  has  given  added  impetus  and 
a  clearer  focus  to  military  planners.  All  of  these  measures  will  enhance 
the  PLA’s  preparedness  for  the  possibility  of  military  action  against 
Taiwan,  although  some  of  these  programs,  especially  those  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  generations  of  weapons  systems,  are  unlikely  to 
show  early  results. 

Units  in  the  Nanjing,  Jinan  and  Guangzhou  MRs,  which  are  in  the 
frontline  against  Taiwan,  are  likely  to  receive  special  treatment  in  the 
modernization  plan.  They  will  have  priority  access  to  new  weapons 
systems  and  receive  more  funds  for  training  and  upgrading  their  war- 
fighting  capabilities.  In  addition,  greater  urgency  will  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  wartime  logistics  and  mobilization  systems  in  these 
regions. 
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Military  Pressure  and  China’s  Comprehensive 
Strategy  of  Containing  Taiwan 

The  PLA’s  tough  actions  toward  Taiwan  are  part  of  a  broader 
Beijing  strategy  to  contain  the  island’s  perceived  quest  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  While  the  military  menacingly  wields  its  “stick”  against  Taiwan 
with  training  exercises,  missile  firings  and  the  upgrading  of  military 
forces  along  the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  civilian  leadership  is  offering 
“carrots”  to  entice  Taiwan  to  entering  into  negotiations  over  reunifica¬ 
tion.  These  contrasting  approaches  also  reflect  policy  differences 
between  civilian  moderates  and  more  hawkish  military  chiefs. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  basic  consensus  within  the  leadership  over 
how  to  deal  with  Taiwan.  Besides  strengthening  military  capabilities, 
the  other  major  strands  of  this  strategy  include  the  following  measures: 

•  Keeping  Lee  on  the  defensive:  Beijing  will  continue  to  maintain  strong 
pressure  on  Lee  to  keep  him  on  the  defensive.  It  could  engage  in 
periodic  and  preemptive  saber-rattling  to  dissuade  Lee  from 
making  trips  overseas.  But,  while  hardline  Chinese  leaders  remain 
wary  of  Lee,  Jiang  and  other  moderate  policymakers  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  with  him  or  his  envoys  to  find  a  lasting  solution. 

•  Containing  Taiwan  internationally:  The  Chinese  government  is 
taking  a  more  aggressive  approach  diplomatically,  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  United  States,  Japan,  the  UN  and  other  international 
organizations  and  countries  not  to  strengthen  their  ties  with  Taipei. 

•  Strengthening  economic  integration  across  the  Taiwan  Strait:  Beijing  is 
keen  to  expand  cross-strait  economic  relations  in  the  hope  that 
increased  trade  and  investment  flows  will  eventually  lead  to  closer 
political  ties.  Beijing  is  especially  anxious  to  open  direct  trans¬ 
portation,  telecommunications  and  postal  links  with  the  island. 

PLA  Contingencies  for  Conflict  Against  Taiwan 

Ever  since  the  PLA’s  gloomy  prognosis  of  cross-strait  relations  in 
1994,  military  planners  have  been  hurriedly  drawing  up  wide-ranging 
contingency  measures  to  deal  with  Taiwan  and  the  possible  interven¬ 
tion  of  “foreign  forces”.  As  a  result,  when  Lee  Teng-hui  made  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  June  1995,  the  military  chiefs  were  ready  with 
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possible  courses  of  retaliatory  action  against  Taiwan  which  were  quick¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  civilian  leadership.  The  PLA’s  riposte  was  provoca¬ 
tive  missile  tests  and  military  exercises. 

Successive  PLA  wargames  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  have  been  progres¬ 
sively  larger  in  size,  sophistication  and  intimidation  against  Taiwan. 
This  suggests  that  the  PLA  is  engaged  in  an  escalating  series  of  military 
actions.  Hong  Kong’s  Wen  Wei  Po,  a  Beijing-funded  newspaper  with 
close  ties  to  the  Chinese  military,  quoted  an  “authoritative  person”  that 
“in  the  future,  conducting  military  exercises  on  a  still  greater  scale  or 
adopting  other  military  actions  to  strike  at  Taiwan  independence  plots 
and  at  foreign  forces  vainly  attempting  to  obstruct  China’s  reunification 
will  not  be  ruled  out.”12 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  made  a  clear  distinction,  however, 
between  provocative  military  demonstrations  and  the  actual  use  of 
force.  Beijing  has  stated  that  it  would  only  consider  using  force  if 
Taiwan  were  to  declare  formal  independence  or  if  foreign  powers  were 
to  bolster  Taiwan’s  independence  from  China,  such  as  allowing  Lee,  or 
other  senior  Taiwanese  leaders,  to  make  official  visits  to  major  countries 
such  as  the  United  States  and  Japan.12  Moves  by  Taiwan  or  outside 
powers  which  could  invite  more  Chinese  displays  of  force  might 
include  the  following: 

•  Taiwan  makes  a  concerted  bid  for  UN  membership:  Taipei  has  been 
aggressively  campaigning  to  gain  UN  membership  since  the  early 
1990s,  but  Beijing  has  thus  far  successfully  blocked  these  attempts. 
Although  Taipei  appears  to  have  put  its  UN  membership  bid  on  the 
back  burner  in  recent  months,  any  renewed  effort  could  lead  to 
Chinese  military  muscle-flexing  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

•  Lee  Teng-hui  resumes  his  travels  abroad:  If  Lee  were  to  successfully  get 
an  invitation  to  informally  visit  the  United  States,  Japan  or  other 
major  countries  with  which  Taiwan  has  no  official  ties,  Beijing 
would  be  furious  and  likely  launch  another  round  of  military  exer¬ 
cises  or  missile  firings  near  Taiwan. 

•  Major  powers  sell  more  arms  to  Taiwan:  Taipei  is  aggressively  seeking 
to  buy  more  weapons  from  abroad,  including  anti-missile  defense 
systems  and  submarines,  to  shore  up  its  defenses.  Beijing  would 
react  angrily  to  any  sales  to  Taipei,  especially  if  they  were  major 
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weapons  systems  such  as  fighter  planes  or  submarines  and  came 
from  the  United  States,  France,  other  Western  European  countries 
or  Russia. 

Taiwan  amends  its  name  to  the  “Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan Analysts 
in  Beijing  believe  that  Lee  may  change  Taiwan’s  official  name  to  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan”  in  the  near-future.  Although  the 
name  change  would  not  constitute  a  formal  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  it  would  symbolize  that  Taiwan  is  a  geographical  entity 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  China.  A  decision  by  the  Taiwanese  author¬ 
ities  to  end  elections  to  the  country’s  provincial  assembly  in 
December  1996  was  interpreted  by  some  pro-Chinese  observers  as 
a  “specific  step”  towards  “achieving  Taiwan  independence  at  an 
early  date.”14 

Taiwan  holds  key  elections:  China  is  concerned  that  democracy  in 
Taiwan  may  eventually  lead  to  pro-independence  parties  such  as 
the  DPP  gaining  power.  China  will  launch  military  exercises  to 
deter  Taiwanese  voters  from  backing  the  DPP,  even  though  this  will 
increase  support  for  Lee  Teng-hui.  Parliamentary  and  presidential 
elections  are  scheduled  for  the  end  of  1998  and  early  1999. 

The  PLA  can  flex  its  military  might  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Missile  firings:  The  use  of  missiles  are  relatively  inexpensive  and  are 
highly  effective  weapons  of  intimidation.  The  three  rounds  of 
missile  firings  by  the  PLA’s  Second  Artillery  off  Taiwan’s  coast 
between  August  1995  and  March  1996  caused  considerable  panic 
in  Taiwan,  especially  impacting  the  island’s  stock  market. 

Military  exercises:  PLA  wargames  near  Taiwan  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  frequent  although  Chinese  authorities  only  began  publicizing 
them  in  mid- 1995.  Many  of  these  exercises  simulate  possible  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  Taiwan,  such  as  amphibious  landings.  Hong 
Kong’s  Wen  Wei  Po  pointed  out  that  the  March  1996  exercises  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  “serve  to:  (1)  improve  the  army’s  military  quality  and 
modem  operational  level;  and  (2)  demonstrate  its  ability  to  contain 
Taiwan  independence  and  safeguard  unity.  In  a  certain  sense,  the 
second  purpose  of  the  current  exercises  is  more  important  than  the 

first.”1 5 
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•  Military  buildup:  A  major  buildup  of  PLA  forces  around  the 
Taiwan  Strait  would  cause  considerable  nervousness  in  Taipei 
and  heighten  military  tensions.  While  occasional  reports  have 
surfaced  of  redeployments  of  missile  units  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  into  areas  within  striking  distance  of  Taiwan,  there  is 
little  solid  evidence  to  indicate  any  large-scale  redeployment  into 
the  so-called  Nanjing  War  Zone.  Most  military  units  that  took 
part  in  the  March  1996  exercises  appear  to  have  returned  to 
their  home-bases.16 

•  Limited  sea  and  air  blockades :  One  purpose  of  the  missile  firings  and 
military  exercises  in  March  1996  by  the  PLA  was  to  show  it  could 
blockade  key  maritime  and  air  access  routes  into  Taiwan.  Target 
areas  for  the  missile  tests  were  close  to  Keelong  and  Kaohsiung 
which  are  located  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  respectively. 
Chinese  military  analysts  say  that  future  missile  drills  could  be 
expanded  to  cover  a  complete  blockade  of  the  island.17 

Chinese  military  planners  have  also  drawn  up  detailed  contingency 
plans  for  military  operations  against  Taiwan  and  any  foreign  powers, 
principally  the  United  States,  which  might  then  come  to  Taipei’s  assis¬ 
tance.  The  PLA  has  a  range  of  options  if  it  was  ordered  to  strike  against 
Taiwan: 

•  Low-intensity  warfare:  China  could  send  large  numbers  of  fishing 
boats  into  Taiwanese  waters  to  harass  the  island’s  coastal  defense 
forces,  or  it  could  order  its  operatives  in  Taiwan  to  disrupt  social 
order. 

•  Limited  surgical  strikes:  The  PLA  could  launch  limited  missile 
attacks  on  Taiwanese  military  facilities  or  seize  outiying  Taiwanese 
islands.  Speculation  was  rife  during  the  March  1996  exercises  that 
China  might  be  tempted  to  take  one  of  Taiwan’s  smaller  and  less 
well-defended  islands  close  to  the  Chinese  mainland.18 

•  All-out  invasion:  An  invasion  of  Taiwan  would  be  an  enormous 
undertaking  for  the  PLA.  It  would  require  a  massive  force  of 
several  hundred  thousand  troops  supported  by  huge  numbers  of 
aircraft  and  ships. 
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In  the  event  that  China  decided  to  attack  Taiwan,  military  chiefs 
would  most  likely  press  for  an  immediate  and  full-scale  invasion. 
Massive  surprise  attacks  have  distinguished  PLA  opening  campaigns  in 
the  past,  such  as  in  Korea  in  1952,  India  in  1962  and  Vietnam  in  1979. 
More  importandy,  military  planners  believe  that  the  gulf  in  cross-strait 
relations  would  be  so  wide  by  the  time  the  leadership  resorted  to  force 
that  limited  attacks  would  be  futile  in  dissuading  Taiwan  from  seeking 

independence  and  that  the  only  viable  option  would  be  to  invade  the 
isiand. 

Although  the  PLA  has  little  experience  in  mounting  large-scale 
amphibious  invasions,  and  has  limited  dedicated  sea-lift  capabilities, 
military  planners  argue  that  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  not  a  major  obstacle  to 
a  sea-crossing.  One  Chinese  military  analyst  pointed  out  that  “although 
the  Taiwan  Strait  is  more  than  100  km  wide  .  .  .  modem  military  tech¬ 
nology  can  narrow  the  gap  enormously.  On  the  basis  of  establishing  a 
marine  military  channel,  the  conveying  speed  of  PLA  naval  vessels  can 
reach  over  16  knots,  that  is,  30  km  per  hour.  In  other  words,  they  can 
sail  from  the  west  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  only  five  to 
six  hours.”19 

U.S.  military  intervention  presents  a  far  more  serious  challenge  to 
Beijing.  While  Washington  has  sought  to  be  ambiguous  as  to  whether 
it  would  come  to  Taiwan’s  aid  if  Taiwan  were  attacked  by  China,  PLA 
planners  have  assumed  U.S.  support  of  Taiwan.  The  PLA  has  devised 
contingencies  to  counter  U.S,  actions  that  may  range  from  shows  of 
naval  force  in  the  Taiwan  Strait-aimed  at  deterring  the  PRC-to  direct 
military  confrontation.  Consequently,  the  deployment  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Independence  and  its  battle  group  near  to  Taiwan  during 
the  March  1996  crisis  was  foreseen  by  PLA  chiefs  and  they  confi¬ 
dently  stated  they  could  deal  with  any  threat  posed  by  the  carrier.20 

Washington’s  dispatch  of  the  USS  Nimitz  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 

join  the  USS  Independence  was  more  surprising  and  may  have  caused 
Beijing  to  consider  that  the  United  States  might  respond  more  aggres¬ 
sively  if  conflict  was  to  take  place  in  the  Taiwan  Strait.  Another  devel¬ 
opment  that  alarmed  China  came  shordy  after  the  March  crisis  when 
the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  an  agreement  to  expand  their  secu¬ 
rity  cooperation,  especially  to  deal  with  emergencies  in  the  East  Asian 
region.  Chinese  analysts  believed  the  move  was  directed  at  China  and, 
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more  specifically,  its  actions  against  Taiwan.  Outlook  magazine,  an 
authoritative  Chinese  mouthpiece,  said  these  changes  meant  that  the 
U.S.-Japan  security  relationship  had  turned  from  being  “a  defensive 

type  to  an  offensive  type.”21 

PLA  planners  had  considered  that  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  would  be  conducted  primarily  by  U.S.  forces  stationed  in 
Japan,  especially  air  and  naval  units.  Some  Chinese  strategists  argued 
that  Beijing  could  neutralize  this  threat  by  putting  pressure  on  Tokyo 
not  to  allow  the  United  States  to  use  its  bases  in  Japan  to  launch  attacks 
against  Chinese  forces.22  But  the  new  U.S.  Japan  security  agreement 
appears  to  have  squashed  any  hopes  Beijing  may  have  had  in  driving  a 
wedge  between  Tokyo  and  Washington.  As  a  result,  U.S.  and  Japanese 
military  facilities  in  Japan  are  likely  to  be  targeted  for  possible  attack, 
especially  missile  strikes,  should  the  United  States  be  drawn  into  direct 
confrontation  against  China. 

Chinese  New  Military  Strategy  Toward  Taiwan 

The  PLA  has  not  seriously  considered  waging  war  against  Taiwan 
since  the  late  1950s  and  it  consequently  lacks  detailed  strategic  and 
operational  plans  to  fight  and  defeat  the  formidably  defended  island- 
fortress.  An  urgent  effort  is  now  underway  to  come  up  with  an  effec¬ 
tive  battle  plan. 

The  starting  point  for  military  planners  is  the  PLA’s  new  strategy  of 
“Local  War  Under  High  Technology  Conditions”,  which  was  adopted 
in  1993.  This  new  strategy  is  the  latest  evolution  of  the  “local  war” 
strategy  which  came  out  in  the  late  1980s  and  focused  on  fighting  small- 
scale,  geographically-confined  conflicts  with  limited  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  ’  objectives.23  The  “Local  War  Under  High  Technology 
Conditions”  strategy  arose  from  the  PLA’s  appraisal  of  the  1991  Gulf 
War  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  central  importance  of  high  tec 
nology,  which  had  been  down-played  in  the  past  for  political  and  oper- 
ational  reasons. 

The  PLA  is  still  in  the  process  of  formulating  a  detailed  set  of  oper¬ 
ational  doctrines  and  guidelines  for  the  new  strategy  and  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  completed  until  later  this  year.24  But  some  general 
principles  have  already  been  laid  out: 
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•  Joint  and  combined  arms  operations:  The  ability  to  conduct  coordinat¬ 
ed  operations  among  the  PLA’s  different  services  and  arms  is  a  top 
priority,25  although  military  units  have  had  few  opportunities  to 
take  part  in  combined  arms  training. 

•  Rapid  reaction  and  mobility:  With  the  rapid  and  intense  pace  of 
modem  warfare,  quick  reaction  and  mobility,  especially  over  long 
distances,  is  essential. 

•  Advance  planning  and  preparations :  High  technology  wars  are  often 
decided  in  the  opening  rounds  and  pre-war  preparations  and  plan¬ 
ning  can  provide  the  decisive  edge.26 

•  Firepower  concentration:  The  ability  to  concentrate  firepower  will 
provide  an  army  the  winning  advantage  in  a  high-technology  war. 
Firepower  concentration  can  also  achieve  operational  and  tactical 
surprise.27 

•  Utilizing  new  technologies  and  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  existing  tech¬ 
nologies:  The  PLA  has  become  increasingly  aware  that  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  especially  information-related  technology,  is  radically 
transforming  warfare.  Military  analysts  are  keenly  studying  this 
revolution  in  military  affairs  and  how  it  may  affect  future  force  and 
doctrinal  modernization.  The  PLA  is  also  looking  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  its  existing,  but  inferior,  weapons  systems  with  the 
introduction  of  new  technologies  and  arms,  such  as  cruise  missiles, 
airborne  early  warning  systems  and  state-of-the-art  telecommunica¬ 
tions  networks.26 

•  Realistic  combat  training:  The  PLA  is  radically  overhauling  its  train¬ 
ing  regime  and  introducing  more  realistic  exercises  for  military 
units  to  allow  them  to  be  better  prepared  to  fight  wars  in  the  high 
technology  era.  This  effort  includes  opposing  force  training,  night 
maneuvers,  combined  operations  training,  long-distance  deploy¬ 
ments  and  live-fire  exercises.29 

Drawing  up  a  war-fighting  strategy  against  Taiwan  presents  special 
difficulties  for  PLA  planners  which  they  do  not  confront  in  other 
theaters  of  operations.  Taiwan  is  a  small,  heavily  defended  island  more 
than  100  km  from  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  Taiwanese  armed  forces 
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are  well-equipped  and  are  likely  to  have  access  to  strategic  intelligence 
from  the  United  States  which  would  give  them  advance  warning  of  any 
Chinese  military  activity  that  might  be  a  prelude  to  an  invasion.  In 
addition,  a  Chinese  assault  on  Taiwan  could  lead  to  U.S.  military  inter¬ 
vention. 

PLA  planners  have  come  up  with  a  range  of  measures  to  deal  with 
these  challenges: 

•  Launching  a  preemptive  attack:  The  PLA  would  consider  launching  a 
preemptive  assault  against  Taiwan  to  neutralize  the  island’s  techno¬ 
logical  superiority.  As  one  Chinese  strategist  points  out,  “a 
preemptive  strike  has  always  been  an  effective  way  in  which  the 
party  at  a  disadvantage  may  overpower  its  stronger  opponent” 
He  further  added  that,  “in  China’s  anti-aggression  wars  in  the 
future,  all  military  activities  conducted  by  the  enemy  and  aimed  at 
breaking  up  China  territorially  and  violating  its  sovereignty  de  facto 
constitute  the  “first  shot”  in  strategic  terms .”33 

•  Conducting  saturation  missile  strikes:  The  missile  exercises  by  the 
PLA’s  Second  Artillery  into  the  Taiwan  Strait  on  several  occasions 
since  1995  were  a  clear  signal  that  missile  attacks  would  form  an 
integral  part  of  combat  operations  against  the  island,  either  as 
weapons  of  terror  for  psychological  impact,  or  as  precision  weapons 
to  knock  out  key  facilities,  such  as  command  and  control  points  and 
airfields.  The  PLA  has  large  numbers  of  tactical-range  missiles, 
such  as  the  new  mobile  M-9  that  was  used  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
firings,  as  well  as  longer-range  intermediate  systems  such  as  the 
DF-21s.31 

•  Gaining  sea  control:  Securing  control  of  the  sea-lanes  across  the 
Taiwan  Strait  is  critical  for  the  PLA  as  a  prelude  to  a  forced  sea 
crossing,  especially  as  a  large  part  of  its  invasion  fleet  is  likely  to  be 
made  up  of  slow-moving  and  unarmed  civilian  merchant  ships. 

•  Bypassing  outer  islands:  In  an  invasion  of  Taiwan,  the  PLA  will 
bypass  and  isolate  Taiwan’s  heavily  fortified  outer  islands  and 
concentrate  on  taking  Taiwan  itself.  Chinese  analysts  point  out  that 
islands  such  as  Jinmen,  Matzu  and  Penghu  are  screens  to  block  an 
attack  on  Taiwan.32 
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•  Securing  a  beach-head:  A  PLA  invasion  of  Taiwan  rests  on  achieving 
a  successful  forced  landing.  Gaining  a  beachhead  will  not  be  easy 
because  there  are  only  a  few  suitable  landing  sites  on  Taiwan,  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  heavily  defended.33  Once  a  beachhead  is 
secured,  the  PLA  would  be  able  to  pour  in  troops  and  eventually 
overwhelm  the  island. 

•  Winning  through  attrition:  While  the  PLA  hopes  to  win  a  war  against 
Taiwan  quickly,  military  chiefs  are  also  prepared  to  rely  on  the 
PLA’s  overwhelming  numerical  superiority  to  break  down  Taiwan’s 
defenses  through  attrition.  The  PLA  would  be  willing  to  accept 
heavy  casualties. 

•  Utilizing  civilian  resources:  The  PLA  would  augment  its  capabilities, 
especially  its  lack  of  sufficient  sea-lift  transportation,  through  the 
mobilization  of  civilian  resources. 

Command  and  Force  Structure  of 
Military  Units  Confronting  Taiwan 

Although  the  PLA  is  urgently  revising  contingency  plans  and 
upgrading  capabilities  for  contingencies  against  Taiwan,  it  has  not  set 
up  any  special  operational  command  or  undertaken  any  major  reorga¬ 
nization  of  the  existing  force  structure  which  would  place  it  at  a  higher 
level  of  combat  readiness.34  This  shows  that  while  the  PLA  is  prepar¬ 
ing  itself  for  potential  conflict  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  threat  of  war  is 
not  likely  in  the  near-term. 

Policymaking  on  Taiwan  takes  place  within  the  military’s  existing 
chain  of  command.  The  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC)  is  in 
overall  charge  of  preparations  and  sets  out  priorities  and  guidance  on 
such  issues  as  doctrine  and  politico-military  matters.  It  also  acts  as  a 
coordinating  body  and  organizes  regular  meetings  where  heads  of  the 
PLA  headquarters  departments,  service  arms,  military  regions  and 
other  key  military  organizations  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  come  up 
with  policies.35 

The  CMC  leadership  has  taken  an  active  role  in  policymaking 
concerning  Taiwan.  CMC  Vice-Chairman  Gen.  Liu  Huaqing  is  the 
military’s  representative  on  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee  and  has 
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been  responsible  for  putting  forward  the  military’s  uncompromising 
line.  CMC  Vice-Chairman  Gen.  Zhang  Zhen  is  believed  to  oversee  the 
formulation  of  strategic  doctrines  towards  Taiwan,  while  another  CMC 
vice  chairman,  Gen.  Zhang  Wannian,  has  been  closely  involved  in 
supervising  the  PLA’s  exercises  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  as  part  of  his  over¬ 
all  control  of  military  training  reforms. 

Detailed  operational  planning  is  carried  out  by  all  the  PLA’s  head¬ 
quarters  departments  and  service  arms.  The  General  Staff  Department 
(GSD),  especially  its  Operations  Sub-Department,  plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  process.  Other  key  organs  include  the  GSD’s  Intelligence  Sub- 
Department  which  provides  assessments  of  developments  on  Taiwan 
and  the  General  Political  Department’s  Liaison  Sub-Department  which 
also  gathers  intelligence  and  undertakes  propaganda  work.36 

Nanjing  MR  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Jinan  and  Guangzhou  MRs  are 
responsible  for  supervising  preparations  among  frontline  units  which 
would  be  called  into  action  in  the  event  of  conflict  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
Their  responsibilities  include  overseeing  military  exercises,  logistics 
support  and  the  mobilization  of  reserve,  militia  and  civilian  authorities 
to  support  military  operations  in  their  areas.  When  the  PLA  held  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  October  1995,  Nanjing  MR  was  referred  to 
as  a  “zhanqu”  (war  zone  or  theater  of  operations),  implying  that  PLA 
units  in  the  region  may  have  been  put  on  a  war-footing.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  war  zone  and  the  military  region  are 
different  organizations  and  the  two  terms  are  often  used  interchange¬ 
ably  in  Chinese  military  writings.37  The  war  zone  concept  instead 
appears  to  refer  to  the  command  authority  for  the  October  exercises, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  Nanjing  MR  commander. 

During  the  March  1996  exercises,  Hong  Kong’s  Wen  Wei  Po  report¬ 
ed  the  establishment  of  the  Southeast  War  Zone  (Dongnan  Zhanqu), 
saying  that  the  command  “straddled  military  regions  and  military 
actions  straddling  naval  fleets.”38  The  report  also  mentioned  the  need 
for  central  and  local  authorities  to  complete  a  “quick-response  mobi¬ 
lization  and  organization  system  to  guarantee  the  smooth  progress  in 
expanding  the  size  of  the  establishment.”  The  Southeast  War  Zone 
probably  referred  to  coordination  between  the  Nanjing  and 
Guangzhou  MRs  during  the  exercises  which  extended  from  Shantou  in 
Guangdong  Province  to  Ningbo  in  Zhejiang  Province.  The  comman- 
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der  of  these  exercises  was  Gen.  Zhang  Wannian,  indicating  the 
Southeast  War  Zone  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  CMC. 39 

But  the  Nanjing  MR’s  command  and  support  system  is  being 
modernized  to  improve  its  effectiveness  to  coordinate  military  activities 
during  wartime.  These  reforms  include  the  following  measures: 

•  Streamlined  command  structure  for  combined  operations:  The  existing 
military  region  command,  which  has  traditionally  been  dominated 
by  the  ground  forces,  is  being  reorganized  and  streamlined  into  a 
joint  army-navy-air  force  command.  The  restructured  command 
apparatus  will  be  able  to  handle  combined  operations  more  effec¬ 
tively.40 

•  Unified  logistics  system:  Nanjing  MR  became  the  first  organization  in 
the  PLA  to  establish  a  theater  unified  logistic  command  system  in 
1995.41  The  ground  forces,  navy  and  air  force  have  their  own  logis¬ 
tics  network  and  there  is  little  coordination  and  fierce  rivalry  among 
them.  The  new  military  region  support  headquarters  is  intended  to 
enhance  inter-operability  among  the  services. 

•  Return  of  PLA  control  over  local  military  forces:  Local  People’s  Armed 
Forces  Departments  (PAFD),  which  had  been  under  die  jurisdiction 
of  local  governments,  have  been  put  back  under  the  control  of  the 
PLA.42  The  PAFDs  oversees  the  running  of  militia  and  reserve 
forces  and  their  reintegration  into  the  military  command  system  is 
intended  to  improve  wartime  mobilization  and  preparedness. 
Chinese  analysts  point  out  that  with  increased  intensity  and  higher 
attrition  in  modern  warfare,  the  PLA’s  frontline  group  armies  will 
have  to  rely  on  the  support  of  local  forces,  such  as  reserves  and  mili¬ 
tia,  to  a  growing  extent.43 

The  strengthening  and  integration  of  local  force  units  with  regular 
main  force  units  will  substantially  increase  the  assets  of  the  Nanjing 
MR,  although  their  combat  value  is  debatable.  Three  group  armies  are 
presently  stationed  in  the  military  region:  the  31st  Army  in  Xiamen, 
Fujian  Province,  with  four  divisions  and  an  amphibious  armored 
brigade;  the  1st  Army  in  Huzhou,  Zhejiang  Province,  with  three  divi¬ 
sions;  and  the  12th  Army  in  Xuzhou,  Jiangsu  Province,  with  three 
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infantry  divisions  and  one  tank  division.  With  various  other  indepen¬ 
dent  PLA  units  deployed  throughout  the  military  region,  the  total 
strength  of  regular  units  could  be  around  200,000  troops  backed  up  by 
several  hundred  thousand  reserve  and  militia  personnel. 

The  navy’s  East  Sea  Fleet  is  headquartered  in  Shanghai  with  major 
naval  facilities  in  Zhoushan,  Zhejiang  and  Fujian.  The  air  force  head¬ 
quarters  is  in  Shanghai  with  airbases  scattered  around  the  military 
region,  including  an  air  army  in  Fujian.  Many  of  these  units  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  high  priority  in  the  allocation  of  new  equipment  and  funds  for  train¬ 
ing  because  of  the  preparations  against  Taiwan.  Half  of  the  PLA  Air 
Force’s  Su-27  fighter  planes  and  its  four  Kilo-class  conventional 
submarines  have  been  deployed  in  the  military  region  and  many  units, 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  31st  and  1st  armies,  have  been  put 
through  their  paces  with  regular  exercises,  including  the  high-profile 
series  of  maneuvers  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  since  the  summer  of  1995.  Of 
the  military  region’s  11  regular  infantry  and  tank  divisions,  probably 
three  to  four  may  be  designated  as  rapid  reaction  or  category-A  units. 

Additional  PLA  units  from  around  the  country  could  also  be 
moved  to  support  military  operations  in  the  Nanjing  MR,  although 
there  might  be  lengthy  delays  as  rail,  road  and  water  transport  networks 
in  eastern  China  are  already  seriously  strained.  The  most  likely  rein¬ 
forcements  will  come  from  the  seven  group  armies  deployed  in  Jinan 
and  Guangzhou  MRs,  especially  the  air-mobile  15th  Air  Army  in 
Kaifeng,  Henan  Province  and  rapid  reaction  elements  of  the  54th 
Group  Army  in  Xinxiang,  also  in  Henan. 

The  PLA’s  Amphibious  and  Sea  lift 
Landing  Capabilities  with  a  Focus  on  Taiwan 

The  PLA’s  ability  to  mount  a  large-scale  amphibious  invasion  of 
Taiwan  has  been  dismissed  by  many  foreign  military  observers  because 
of  its  chronic  lack  of  sea-lift  capabilities.  The  Chinese  navy  presently 
only  has  enough  dedicated  transport  and  landing  ships  to  carry  no 
more  than  two  infantry  divisions  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  at  any  one 
time.44  Such  a  limited  force  would  easily  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
230,000-strong  Taiwanese  army.45 

Modernization  and  expansion  of  military  sea-lift  capabilities  is  an 
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urgent  priority  for  the  PLA,  which  is  pursuing  a  two-pronged  develop¬ 
ment  strategy:  building  new  generations  of  dedicated  landing  ships  and 
calling  up  a  huge  civilian  merchant  marine  fleet.  The  PLA  navy’s 
amphibious  capability  is  largely  comprised  of  around  400  ageing  medi¬ 
um-sized  mechanized  and  utility  landing  craft  (LCM  and  LCU)  and 
around  50  Yukan  and  Shan-class  tank  landing  ships  and  Yuliang, 
Yuling  and  Yudao-class  medium  landing  ships  (LST  and  LSM)  46  New 
models  of  troop  transport  ships  have  been  put  into  service  in  recent 
years,  such  as  the  Zhousan-class  Type  072  tank  landing  ship  and  the 
Qiongsha-class  assault  troopship  which  can  carry  more  than  400  troops 
or  350  tons  of  material.47  In  addition,  the  PLA  has  also  begun  to 
acquire  high-speed  air-cushioned  landing  craft  which  are  ideal  for  the 
shallow  mud-flats  covering  most  of  Taiwan’s  western  coast.48 

While  the  navy’s  amphibious  landing  ships  would  spearhead  the 
storming  of  Taiwan’s  beaches,  civilian  merchant  and  fishing  ships 
could  be  used  to  ferry  troops  across  the  Taiwan  Strait.  China’s  civilian 
merchant  fleet  is  among  the  world’s  largest  with  nearly  400,000  ships 
with  deadweight  tonnage  of  around  40  million  tons.  Its  international 
shipping  fleet  has  deadweight  tonnage  of  more  than  20  million  tons.49 
The  navy  could  easily  mobilize  sufficient  merchant  ships  to  transport 
an  invasion  force  of  300,000  to  400,000  troops  which  would  be  needed 
in  the  initial  phases  of  a  conflict  to  overcome  Taiwan’s  defenses. 

Civilian  vessels  have  been  regularly  taking  part  in  military  exercis¬ 
es  in  recent  years.  In  November  1994,  for  example,  a  naval  transport 
group  based  in  Northeast  China  and  a  state  shipping  department 
participated  in  a  rapid  sea-lift  exercise  to  move  several  thousand  troops 
and  heavy  equipment,  including  tanks  and  artillery.50  These  ships  may 
also  be  used  by  the  PLA  to  closely  support  or  undertake  their  own 
landing  operations.  During  the  March  1996  amphibious  landing  exer¬ 
cises,  for  example,  merchant  ships  carried  an  artillery  battalion  to 
bombard  the  beaches.51 

Taiwanese  military  planners  are  concerned  that  the  PLA’s  amphibi¬ 
ous  landing  fleet  may  be  used  as  a  feint  and  that  civilian  merchant  ships 
and  fishing  boats  would  carry  the  PLA’s  main  invasion  force  for  irreg¬ 
ular  landing  operations.  Taiwanese  Army  Chief,  Gen.  Li  Chen-lin,  has 
pointed  out  that  “the  percentage  of  Taiwan’s  1,000-km  coastline  that 
can  be  used  to  launch  regular  landing  operations  is  very  small,  but 
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there  are  many  locations  at  which  irregular  landing  operations  can  be 
launched,  such  as  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  large  commercial  and  fish¬ 
ing  ports.”52 

The  cost  of  expanding  the  PLA’s  amphibious  and  sea-lift  capabili¬ 
ties  is  relatively  low  when  compared  with  the  huge  outlays  for  weapons 
systems.  The  Chinese  shipbuilding  industry  has  plenty  of  capacity  to 
produce  large  numbers  of  amphibious  landing  vessels,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  a  building  inventory  of  such  vessels.  If  the  PLA 
was  given  the  go-ahead  to  mount  an  invasion  of  Taiwan,  it  would  need 
at  least  two  years  to  acquire  sufficient  dedicated  transport  and  landing 
ships  to  be  able  to  carry  a  large-sized  force  across  the  Taiwan  Strait 

Conclusion:  China’s  Resolve  to  Use  Force 
and  the  PLA’s  War  Preparations 

The  PLA’s  efforts  to  prepare  its  forces  for  possible  hostilities  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait  does  not  mean  that  a  conflict  is  imminent  or  even 
inevitable.  But  the  underlying  trends  in  cross-strait  relations  are  not 
positive  and  unless  the  two  sides  can  find  a  way  to  overcome  increas¬ 
ingly  entrenched  animosities  and  distrust,  a  political  and  military  show¬ 
down  could  occur  within  the  next  few  years.  Military  chiefs,  who  are 
especially  pessimistic  over  the  situation,  want  to  be  ready  for  action. 

Cross-strait  relations  have  become  stalled  since  the  tense  stand-off 
in  the  run-up  to  Taiwan’s  presidential  election  in  March  1996.  While 
Beijing  has  said  it  is  still  willing  to  talk  with  Taiwan  about  reunification, 
it  believes  that  Lee  Teng-hui  has  virtually  turned  his  back  on  the  “One 
China”  principle  and  is  seeking  a  permanent  division  across  the  Taiwan 
Strait.  While  Lee  will  not  formally  declare  independence  as  this  would 
almost  certainly  provoke  a  Chinese  invasion,  he  is  willing  to  use  any 
informal  mechanisms  to  enhance  Taiwan’s  separate  political  identity  on 
the  international  stage. 

In  Beijing’s  policy  of  containing  Taiwan,  the  threat  of  military  force 
is  of  paramount  importance  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
avoiding  a  slide  into  conflict.  If  China  can  maintain  the  present  status 
quo  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  the  short  and  medium  term,  the  balance 
of  military,  economic  and  diplomatic  power  will  inexorably  shift  in  its 
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favor  and  Taiwan  will  be  forced  eventually  to  reunite  with  the  main¬ 
land.  Taiwan  also  realizes  its  predicament  and  this  explains  its  fierce 
determination  to  expand  its  international  profile. 

Establishing  a  credible  deterrence  to  Taiwan’s  independence  will  be 
one  of  the  PLA’s  top  priorities  for  the  foreseeable  future.  More 
resources  will  be  devoted  to  building  the  capabilities  to  mount  a 
successful  invasion  of  Taiwan,  which  will  also  safeguard  China’s  sover¬ 
eignty  and  stability.  While  military  chiefs  hope  a  political  solution  can 
be  found  to  avoid  a  conflict  that  would  almost  certainly  result  in  huge 
military  casualties,  they  are  preparing  for  the  worst.  To  ensure  victory 
and  minimize  losses,  the  PLA’s  goal  over  the  next  decade  is  to  amass 
overwhelming  firepower. 
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Military  Spending  and  Foreign  Military 
Acquisitions  by  the  PRC  and  Taiwan 


by  Richard  A.  Bitzinger 


Both  China  and  Taiwan,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  are  in  the  midst 
of  major  military  modernization  efforts.  Much  of  China’s  current 
arms  buildup  program  is  directly  related  to  Beijing’s  goal  of  becoming 
a  world-class  power  by  around  2020. 1  The  defense  development 
program  reflects  the  evolution,  beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  of  its 
military  doctrine  away  from  the  Maoist  land-based  and  protracted 
“people’s  war”  defense  in  favor  of  an  “active  defense”  doctrine  calling 
for  rapid  reaction  to  limited  conflicts  along  its  periphery.  As  a  result  of 
this  doctrinal  shift,  acquiring  the  capabilities  for  force  projection— in 
particular,  long-range  patrolling  by  air  and  by  sea,  and  “sovereignty 
enforcement”  (e.g.,  of  Chinese  claims  over  the  Spratly  Islands)— are 
increasingly  important  operational  priorities.2 

Over  roughly  the  next  15  years,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  appears  to  have  the  following  force  modernization  priorities  for 
power-projection:  (1)  across-the-board  improvements  in  its  “green- 
water”  naval  capabilities  (i.e.,  out  to  the  “first-island  chain”),  particular¬ 
ly  in  submarines,  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  systems,  and  surface 
antiship  platforms;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  advanced  combat  aircraft,  anti¬ 
air  and  antimissile  defenses,  and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles;  and  (3)  the 
creation  of  a  more  capable  command,  control,  communications,  and 
intelligence  (C3I)  network  (including  airborne  and  satellite-based 
systems)  in  order  to  integrate  and  effectively  operate  projected  Chinese 
air  force  and  naval  assets.3 

China’s  emerging  strategic  interests  include  expanding  its  influence 
in  regional  affairs,  strengthening  its  territorial  claims  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  and  competing  with  or  even  supplanting  U.S.  leadership  and  arbi- 
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trage  in  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
However,  a  foremost  goal  in  China’s  current  long-term  strategy  is  the 
forced  reunification  of  Taiwan.  As  recent  events  have  shown,  China  is 
not  prepared  to  stand  idly  by  and  tolerate  a  growing  Taiwan  indepen¬ 
dence  movement  or  even  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Taiwan’s  government 
to  raise  its  international  profile.  There  is  always  the  possibility,  there¬ 
fore,  that  improvements  in  China’s  military  force  structure  could  be 
used  to  seize  Taiwan  by  force,  or,  at  the  very  least,  intimidate  Taipei 
politically,  economically,  and  psychologically  into  accepting  reunifica¬ 
tion  on  Beijing’s  terms. 

Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  Taiwan’s  national  defense  priorities  are 
geared  primarily  toward  deterring  or  guarding  against  an  assault  by 
mainland  China  (e.g.,  a  naval  blockade,  an  air/missile  attack,  and/or  a 
limited  or  full-scale  invasion).4  As  a  result,  increased  priority  is  being 
given  to  expanding  the  size  and  capabilities  of  Taiwan’s  air  force  and 
navy.  Taiwan’s  modernization  priorities  include:  long-range  patrolling, 
screening  and  defensive  operations  (e.g.,  air  interdiction,  ground-based 
anti-air  and  antimissile  defense,  antiship  and  ASW  operations,  and  anti¬ 
landing  operations). 

Taiwan  has  detailed  a  number  of  specific  goals  for  modernizing  its 
armed  forces  over  the  next  decade.  These  include:  (1)  a  centralized, 
automated  C3I  structure  for  national  air  defense,  integrating  air-,  sea-, 
and  land-based  surveillance  (including  improved  airborne  early  warn¬ 
ing  capabilities);  (2)  modernization  of  Taiwan’s  naval  and  army  C3I 
systems,  along  with  improved  underwater  surveillance  and  army 
ground-reconnaissance  capabilities;  (3)  across-the-board  improvements 
in  national  air  defense  capabilities  (e.g.,  combat  fighters  and  surface-to- 
air  missiles);  (4)  improved  three-dimensional  ASW  capabilities  (includ¬ 
ing  airborne  assets);  (5)  modem  sea-  and  shore-based  antiship  missiles; 
(6)  modern  tanks  and  antitank  weapons;  and  (7)  modern  electronic 
warfare  capabilities.5 

Both  China  and  Taiwan  harbor  quite  ambitious  goals  when  it 
comes  to  modernizing  their  respective  armed  forces.  This,  in  turn, 
raises  the  question  of  what  kind  of  resources— both  financial  and  mate- 
rial-these  countries  are  committing  to  these  modernization  activities. 
This  paper  examines  current  PRC  and  Taiwan  efforts  (1)  to  provide 
sufficient  funding,  and  (2)  to  acquire  and  to  exploit  foreign  military 
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technology  in  order  to  support  their  respective  defense  modernization 
plans.  The  first  section  examines  PRC  and  Taiwan  military  spending 
and  discusses  what  such  analysis  can— and  cannot— tell  us  about  these 
countries’  defense  activities.  The  second  part  of  this  paper  specifical¬ 
ly  looks  at  recent  efforts  on  the  part  of  China  and  Taiwan  to  obtain 
modem  military  capabilities  through  imports  of  both  finished  weapon 
systems  and  of  foreign  defense-related  technology  and  how  these  two 
countries  differ  significantly  in  their  approaches  toward  foreign  arms 
acquisition. 

Comparing  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  Defense  Expenditures 

China 

Every  year,  China  releases  a  “top-line”  figure  for  defense  spending, 
which  in  1996  totalled  some  70  billion  yuan  (or  approximately  US$8.4 
billion  at  the  current  exchange  rate).  The  1996  defense  budget  marks 
the  eighth  straight  year  of  nominal  double-digit  increases  in  Chinese 
military  spending.  Overall,  the  official  budget  for  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  (PLA)  has  more  than  trebled  since  1986  and  more 
than  doubled  during  the  first  half  of  the  1990s.  Inflation— which 
reached  over  25  percent  in  1988  and  which  is  currently  thought  to  be 
running  at  around  15-20  percent  in  China’s  superheated  economy— has 
significantly  undermined  any  increases  in  defense  expenditures. 
Nevertheless,  even  after  taking  estimated  inflation  rates  into  account, 
the  official  Chinese  defense  budget  has  grown  by  more  than  30  percent 
from  1989  to  1995  (Figure  1). 

Of  course,  it  is  widely  argued  outside  of  China  that  the  official 
defense  budget  does  not  fully  represent  Chinese  military  expenditures.6 
First  of  all,  several  critical  areas  of  defense  spending  are  believed  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  unaccounted  for  in  the  official  budget.  These 
include: 

•  Funding  for  military  research  and  development  (R&D) 

•  Purchases  of  foreign  military  equipment  (an  especially  important 
category  in  recent  years,  given  the  jump  in  Chinese  imports  of 
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Figure  1 

Official  Chinese  Defense  Spending,  1986-1995 

(in  billions  of  yuan) 
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Source:  China  State  Statistical  Bureau  (inflation  figures  derived  from  a  number  of  sources). 


major  weapon  systems  from  Russia,  such  as  Su-27  Fighter  jets  and 
Kilo-class  submarines) 

•  Direct  subsidies  to  China’s  military-industrial  complex 


•  PLA  earnings  from  commercial  economic  activities  and  from  arms 
exports  (together  believed  to  be  worth  several  billions  of  dollars 
annually) 

•  Funding  for  the  paramilitary  People’s  Armed  Police  (PAP) 

•  Funding  offsets  from  PLA-run  farms 

Adding  in  all  this  hidden  spending  would,  of  course,  increase  the 
size  of  Chinese  military  expenditures.  In  addition,  due  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  the  yuan,  the  actual  value  of  likely  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  expressed  in  U.S.  dollars  is  much  higher  than  the  offi¬ 
cial  exchange  rate  might  show.  Because  prices  for  labor,  goods,  and 
services  in  China  are  so  low  (a  private  in  the  PLA,  for  example,  is  paid 
the  equivalent  of  only  a  few  dollars  a  month),  a  yuan  simply  goes  much 
farther  than  it  would  in  the  West. 

Thus,  one  may  wish  to  apply  a  “purchasing  power  parity”  (PPP) 
exchange  rate  to  Chinese  defense  spending,  in  order  to  translate  these 
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expenditures  into  what  it  might  comparably  cost  in  a  Western  country 
such  as  the  United  States.  A  PPP  rate  “purports  to  measure  what  a 
unit  of  the  corresponding  national  currency  can  buy  relative  to  the  U.S. 
dollar  if  output  in  the  national  economy  were  priced  at  prevailing  U.S. 
dollar  prices.”7  Several  individual  economists  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  have  attempted  to  devise  PPPs  for  China. 

As  a  result  of  these  issues  and  factors,  a  veritable  cottage  industry 
has  sprung  up  in  the  West  in  recent  years  dedicated  to  estimating  like¬ 
ly  PRC  defense  spending.8  These  unofficial  estimates  of  actual  Chinese 
military  expenditures  employ  many  different  approaches  and  method¬ 
ologies  to  reach  their  figures  (for  example,  some  utilize  PPPs,  while 
others  do  not).  Not  surprisingly,  they  vary  widely  in  their  results.  In 
1994,  for  example,  these  estimates  of  Chinese  defense  spending  range 
from  a  low  of  US$10  billion  to  a  high  of  US$149  billion,  compared  to 
an  official  figure  of  $6.1  billion  (see  Figure  2).  The  majority  of  these 
estimates  (particularly  those  which  employ  some  kind  of  purchasing 
power  parity  exchange  rate)  hover  at  around  US$28  billion  to  US$50 
billion-or  four  to  seven  times  the  official  figure  given  out  by  Beijing. 


Figure  2 

Comparative  Estimates  of  Chinese  Defense  Spending,  1994 


Source:  "Asia  Times."  July  23.  1996;  Bitzingerand  Lin  (1994).  IISS  (1995).  Wolf  (1995),  Wang  (1995) 
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Taiwan 

Analyzing  Taiwan’s  defense  spending  is  a  much  easier  task,  since 
budget  data  is  comparatively  more  available.  As  Taiwan  has  democra¬ 
tized,  its  military  has  come  under  increasing  pressure  to  be  more  open 
and  forthcoming  as  to  the  level  and  breakdown  of  national  military 
expenditures.  This  has  culminated  in  the  publication  by  Taiwan’s 
Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND)  of  biannual  defense  white  papers 
(including  English-language  versions),  beginning  in  the  early  1990s. 

Taiwan’s  official  defense  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  totalled 
256  billion  New  Taiwan  dollars  (NT$),  or  approximately  US$9.8 
billion  (at  an  exchange  rate  of  NT$26  =  US$1.00).  While  Taiwanese 
military  budgets  (measured  in  real,  inflation-adjusted,  terms)  have 
remained  largely  static  since  FY  1993,  Taiwan’s  defense  spending  did 
enjoy  considerable  growth  for  several  years  prior  to  this.  Between  FY 
1985  and  FY  1994,  for  example,  Taiwanese  defense  budgets  rose  by 
over  50  percent  in  real  terms  (see  Figure  3). 

Even  more  remarkable,  this  real  growth  in  military  spending 
occurred  even  as  the  financial  burden  of  national  defense  dropped.  As 
Figure  3  shows,  Taiwan’s  defense  spending  as  a  share  of  the  country's 
gross  national  product  (GNP)  actually  declined  from  7.7  percent  in  FY 
1985  to  4.3  percent  in  FY  1994,  mainly  because  of  the  tremendous  real 
growth  in  the  country's  GNP  (more  than  84  percent)  over  this  same 
period.9 

As  with  China,  the  official  Taiwan  military  budget  does  not  account 
for  all  defense  related  spending  in  Taiwan-although,  unlike  the  PRC, 
Taiwan  does  not  conceal  this  fact.  The  official  budget  only  covers 
spending  for  the  Ministry  of  National  Defense  and  thus  does  not 
include  non-MND  funding  for  other,  defense-related  central  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures.  These  include  defense-related  spending  for 
science,  social  security,  and  pensions,  which  are  funded  out  of  other 
budgets.  In  FY  1994,  these  expenditures  amounted  to  NT$20.5  billion 
(US$790  million).10 

In  addition,  the  official  Taiwan  defense  budget  does  not  include 
procurement  costs  related  to  the  purchases  of  two  new  types  of  fighter 
aircraft:  the  F-16  and  Mirage  2000-5.  In  1992,  Taiwan  decided  to  buy 
150  F-16s  and  60  Mirages,  and  to  pay  for  these  aircraft  out  of  a  special 
budget  running  from  FY  1993  through  to  FY  2001.  This  special 
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budget  will  total  over  NT$300  billion  (US$11.5  billion)  over  its  nine- 
year  time  frame  (see  Table  1).  For  FY  1993  and  FY  1994,  this  special 
budget  was  programmed  at  NT$46.9  billion  (US$1.8  billion)  and 
NT$39.9  billion  (US$1.5  billion),  respectively.11 

Finally,  in  recent  years,  Taipei  has  occasionally  appropriated  addi¬ 
tional  funding  to  cover  military  pay  raises.  In  FY  1993  and  FY  1994, 
these  expenditures  amounted  to  NT$8.6  billion  (US$331  million)  and 
NT$9.4  billion  (US$361  million),  respectively. 

Actual  FY  1996  Taiwan  defense  spending  could  total  as  much  as 
US$13  billion,  or  approximately  US$3  billion  more  than  the  declared 
MND  budget.  A  PPP  exchange  rate  for  Taiwan  might  raise  this  figure 
slightly.12 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Taiwan  could  be  hiding  additional 
defense  expenditures.  For  example,  public  expenditures  for  economic 
development  (which  totalled  over  a  half  trillion  New  Taiwanese  dollars 


Figure  3 

Taiwanese  Defense  Spending  1985-1994 

{in  billions  of  NT$) 
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Sourc«:  Adapted  from  the  1993-1994  National  Defense  Report:  Republic  of  China  (Taipei:  Ministry  of  National  Defense, 
1994),  p.  121;  and  the  Taiwan  Statistical  Data  Book  1994  (Taipei:  Council  for  Economic  Planning  and  Development,  1994)' 
pp.  3.  157. 
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Table  1 

Special  Procurement  Budget 
for  F-1 6/Mirage  2000  Fighters 

(in  millions  of  NT$) 


1993 

46,900 

1994 

39,868 

1995 

36,248 

1996 

60,792 

1997 

58,197 

1998 

47,355 

1999 

10,815 

2000 

507 

2001 

28 

Source:  1993-94  National  Defense  Report:  Republic  of  China  (Taipei:  Ministry  of  National  Defense,  1 994).  p,  1 26. 

in  1994)  could  be  used  indirectly  to  support  Taiwan's  military-industri¬ 
al  complex.  In  particular,  such  funding  could  help  upgrade  technolo¬ 
gy  and  manufacturing  techniques  utilized  at  state-run  facilities  which 
build  both  civilian  and  military  products,  such  as  the  China 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  Aero  Industry  Development  Center 
(AIDC).  Significant  efforts  at  such  concealment,  however,  is  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  in  a  more  open,  democratic  society,  and  any  covert  or 
indirect  defense  spending  is  likely  to  be  minor,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  to  China's  hidden  military  expenditures. 

Summary  Observations 

After  aggregating  all  likely  defense  spending  and  accounting  for 
local  purchasing  power,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Chinese 
military  expenditures  are  at  least  US$28-30  billion,  while  Taiwan  is 
spending  around  US$13- 14  billion  on  its  defense.  In  other  words,  the 
mainland  outspends  Taiwan  by  better  than  two-to-one.  In  fact,  in  terms 
of  purchasing  power,  China's  military  budget  could  be  the  largest  in  Asia,  big¬ 
ger  than  that  of  India  or  even  of  Japan!3 

Nevertheless,  even  after  all  this,  we  are  still  left  with  a  big  “so 
what?”  Just  because  China  is  spending  much  more  on  its  defense  than 
it  admits,  one  cannot  automatically  infer  growing  Chinese  military 
power.  In  the  first  place,  even  taking  into  account  hidden  spending, 
China's  defense  budget  probably  absorbs  only  about  3.5  percent  of  the 
country's  GNP— roughly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States  and  many 
other  large  powers. 

At  the  same  time,  over  the  past  12  years,  Taiwan  has  been  in  the 
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enviable  position  of  being  able  to  afford  a  significant  increase  in  real 
defense  spending  even  as  the  burden  of  such  expenditures  (in  terms  of 
percentage  of  GNP)  has  dropped.  If  military  spending  can  be  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  a  country's  resolve,  then  the  Taiwanese  are  certainly  demon¬ 
strating  a  firm  and  continuing  commitment  to  their  national  self- 
defense. 

More  important,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  argue,  on  the  basis  of 
such  budgetary  data  alone,  that  there  is  a  growing  Chinese  threat  to  the 
region.  Such  an  assessment  demands  much  more  than  simply  looking 
at  top-line  budget  figures.  In  fact,  for  defense  budgets  to  tell  us 
anything  really  useful  about  Chinese  strategic  intentions  and  potential 
military  capabilities,  one  needs  much  more  detailed  information  as  to 
long-term  Chinese  R&D  and  procurement  spending  plans,  expendi¬ 
tures  for  operations  and  maintenance,  etc.  (although,  to  be  fair,  Taipei’s 
White  Papers  also  do  not  disaggregate  totals  for  defense  R&D  and 
procurement  spending  out  of  the  overall  investment  account,  nor  do 
they  itemize  R&D  or  procurement  spending).14  In  the  absence  of  such 
data,  analyzing  Chinese  defense  expenditures  is  still  a  very  inexact  and 
limited  science. 

However,  defense  budget  analysis  does  reveal  one  very  glaring  fact: 
The  Chinese  continue  to  grossly  underrepresent  their  actual  military 
expenditures.  This,  in  turn,  raises  considerable  doubts  as  to  how  much 
one  can  trust  official  statements  of  Chinese  intentions  when  it  comes  to 
other  regional  security  concerns,  such  as  Taiwan  or  the  Spratly  Islands. 
And  Chinese  arrogance  in  the  face  of  external  criticism  regarding  the 
dubiousness  of  official  military  budgets  only  compounds  this  mistrust. 

Comparing  Chinese  and  Taiwanese  Arms  Imports 

China 

The  acquisition  of  Chinese  power-projection  capabilities  will 
depend  to  a  very  large  degree  on  indigenous  production  networks.  In 
this  regard,  China  possesses  one  of  the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  diver¬ 
sified  military-industrial  complexes  in  the  developing  world,  compris¬ 
ing  more  than  2,000  enterprises,  factories,  and  research  centers,  and 
employing  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  workers.  As  a 
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Recent  Chinese  Arms  Imports 


Qty 

Air  Force: 

Su-27  fighter  72 

AA-8  short-range  AAMs  96 

AA- 10  medium-range  A  AMs  144 

Python  III  short-range  AAMs 
J-8II  upgrade/FC-1  fighter 
J  io 

A-5M  attack  jet 


11-76  transport  planes  10? 

Cruise  missile  technology 
In-flight  refueling  technology 
Jet  engines  100? 

Jet  engines  33? 

Army: 

T-72  main  battle  tanks  50? 

AS-365N  transport  helicopters  50 
Mi- 17  transport  helicopters  24 

S-300  SAMs  100? 

Patriot  SAM  technology 

Navy: 

Kilo-class  SSKs  4 

Sovremennyy- class  DDGs  2 

Crotale  SAM 

Luhu-class  destroyer  2-4 


Submarine  technology 

Turbine  engines 

SS-N-22  antiship  cruise  missiles 

Early  Waming/C3I: 

AEW  aircraft 


Remarks 

Russian;  possible  licensed- 
production  as  well 
For  Su-27 
For  Su-27 

Israeli;  likely  licensed  production 
Russian/Israeli  technical  assistance 
Alleged  Israeli  tech  transfer 
Italian  avionics;  status  unknown 
Russian 

Alleged  Russian/Israeli  tech  transfer 
Alleged  Iranian  sale 
From  Russia,  forJ-7  fighter  jet 
From  U.S.;  for  K-8  trainer  jet 

Alleged  Russian  sale 
French;  licensed-production 
Russia 
Russia 

Alleged  Israeli  tech  transfer 

Russia 

Russia 

French;  for  Luhu-class  destroyer 
Utilizes  systems  imported  from 
number  of  Western  suppliers 
Alleged  French,  Russian,  Israeli 
assistance 

For  Luhu-class  destroyer; 

German  and  U.S. 

For  Sovremennyy-class  destroyer 

Israeli,  Russian,  or  British  (under 
discussion) 


Source:  Compiled  from  Gill  and  Kim,  Chinese  Arms  Acquisitions  from  Abroad;  SIPRI  Yearbooks 
(various  years);  Jane's  annuals  (various  editions  and  years);  Jane's  Defense  Weekly;  Defense  News; 
Flight  International;  and  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 
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result,  China  has  achieved  a  relatively  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  in 
arms  production,  and  it  is  one  of  the  developing  world's  few  producers 
of  a  full  range  of  military  systems. 

Nevertheless,  special  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  weapons 
and  military  technologies  which  China  seeks  from  abroad.  In  most 
cases  where  China  is  undertaking  or  planning  major  modernization  of 
its  armed  forces,  foreign  assistance  has  been  deemed  to  be  increasing¬ 
ly  essential.  In  recent  years,  Russia  and  Israel  have  been  the  most 
prominent  suppliers  of  weapons  and  military  technology  to  China.15 
Recent  Chinese  arms  purchases  from  Russia  include  Su-27  fighter  jets, 
Kilo-class  diesel-powered  submarines  (SSKs),  Sovremennyy-class 
missile  destroyers,  T-72  tanks,  Mi- 17  helicopters,  and  the  SA-10/S-300 
surface-to-air  missile  system.  The  PLA  is  in  the  process  of  buying  at 
least  72  Su-27s  from  Russia.  More  importantly,  Beijing  recently  paid 
$1.5  billion  for  a  license  to  produce  the  Su-27  indigenously;  at  least 
200  of  these  fighters  will  be  built  in  China  starting  around  the  turn  of 
the  century.16  In  addition,  there  have  been  reports  that  Chinese  J-8-2 
fighters  will  be  upgraded  with  new  avionics,  engines,  and  armaments 
provided  by  Russia,  while  Mikoyan,  a  Russian  aerospace  company,  is 
collaborating  with  China  and  Pakistan  on  developing  an  improved 
variant  of  the  J-7  (MIG-21)  combat  plane,  dubbed  the  FC-1  or  Super- 
7  fighter.17 

In  1995,  China  purchased  two  Kilo-class  diesel-powered  attack 
submarines  from  Russia,  and  delivery  of  two  more  advanced  versions 
is  expected  soon.  There  have  been  various  reports  that  Beijing  may 
ultimately  acquire  up  to  22  Kilos-although  a  purchase  this  large  would 
probably  entail  a  licensed-production  arrangement— while  other  reports 
indicate  that  Chinese  may  incorporate  Kilo-derived  technology  in 
future,  indigenously  produced  Song-class  SSKs.18  In  addition,  during 
a  December  1996  meeting  in  Moscow  between  Chinese  and  Russian 
officials,  China  signed  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  two 
Sovremennyy-class  destroyers,  which  will  be  outfitted  with  state-of-the- 
art  antiship  missiles  and  air  defenses.19 

Finally,  China  is  reportedly  receiving  Russian  stealth  technology 
that  could  be  used  to  field  a  low-observable  cruise  missile  by  20 10.20 
There  have  also  been  persistent  rumors  that  Russia  is  trying  to  sell  its 
Mainstay  airborne  early  warning  (AEW)  aircraft  to  China. 
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Actual,  alleged,  or  prospective  Israeli  high-tech  military  transfers 
to  China  include  AEW  aircraft,  submarine  combat  systems  and  radar, 
reactive  armor,  the  Python  III  short-range  air-to-air  missile  (AAM), 
and  various  electronic  warfare  and  electronic  intelligence-gathering 
(ELINT)  systems.21  Of  particular  importance,  Israel  is  reportedly 
providing  China  with  considerable  technology  and  design/engineer- 
ing  assistance  regarding  its  J- 10  fighter  program.  An  artist’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  J- 10  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  reveals  a 
lightweight,  single-engine  plane  with  delta  wings  and  forward 
canards;  such  a  design  would  almost  certainly  involve  the  use  of 
advanced  materials  and  avionics  and  would  feature  some  stealth 
characteristics.  This  Israeli  assistance  likely  involves  avionics, 
control-configured  vehicle  (CCV)  technology,  flight  control  systems, 
composites  and  other  advanced  materials,  all  drawn  from  the 
cancelled  Lavi  program;  some  of  this  technology  is  American  in 
origin.22  In  addition,  Tel  Aviv  is  reportedly  cooperating  with  the 
Chinese  on  developing  a  cruise  missile  based  on  the  Israeli  Delilah 
turbojet-powered  decoy  drone.23 

While  Russia  and  Israel  have  recently  emerged  as  China’s  most 
important  suppliers  of  military  technology,  other  suppliers-among 
them  the  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  the  United 
States-have  also  provided  a  range  of  technologies  which  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  Chinese  military  modernization  efforts.  France  has  permitted 
the  Chinese  to  license-produce  the  AS-365N  transport  helicopter 
(dubbed  the  Z-9).  Thomson- CSF  has  won  a  contract  to  outfit  at  least 
two  Luhu-class  destroyers  with  a  navalized  Crotale  SAM,  the  Sea 
Tiger  air/sea  search  and  target  designation  radar,  and  a  TAVITAC 
tactical  data-handling  system.24  In  addition,  both  the  PLA  Navy’s 
Ming-class  SSK  (basically  a  Chinese  version  of  the  old  Soviet 
“Romeo”  design)  and  Han-class  nuclear-powered  attack  submarine 
have  reportedly  been  upgraded  with  a  French  sonar  and  combat 
system.25  The  Chinese  have  reportedly  produced  a  version  of  the 
Italian-designed  Whitehead  ASW  torpedo,  and  there  have  been  alle¬ 
gations  that  China  may  have  reverse-engineered  the  U.S.  Mk-46 
torpedo,  after  four  were  sold  to  the  PLA  in  the  mid-1980s.26  The 
Chinese  have  also  reverse-engineered  the  American  ASROC  ASW 
rocket,  which  the  PLA  has  designated  the  CY-1. 
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Special  Issue:  Dual- Use  Technology  Transfers  and  "Spin-On" 

China’s  current  arms  buildup  is  being  mostly  aided  by  imports  of 
weapons  and  military  technology  from  Russia  and  Israel.  At  the  same 
time,  because  many  advanced  commercial  technologies  increasingly 
offer  new  and  potentially  quite  significant  opportunities  for  military 
applications,  the  concept  of  “military  technology”  and  what  constitutes 
its  diffusion  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  define.  Such  “dual-use” 
technologies  are  increasingly  valued  as  a  short-cut  to  defense  produc¬ 
tion  or  as  a  cost-effective  means  of  leveraging  technology  break¬ 
throughs  in  the  commercial  sector  for  military  purposes. 

The  growing  military  utility  of  advanced  commercial  technologies 
means  that  civilian-to  military  “spin-on”  promises  to  be  a  much  more 
important  tool  in  the  future  development  and  production  of  advanced 
military  systems.  As  such,  the  international  transfer  of  commercial 
high-technology  from  the  developed  to  the  developing  world  is  a 
potentially  serious  proliferation  concern. 

This  is  particularly  relevant  when  it  comes  to  China.  Many  of 
China’s  current  military  modernization  activities  involve  the  extensive 
use  of  dual-use  technologies.  In  this  regards,  the  West— and  especially 
the  United  States-has  been  a  critical  supplier  of  investments  and  dual- 
use  technologies  that  are  helping  China  develop  civilian  high-tech 
industries,  which  in  turn  could  be  applied  toward  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  sophisticated  weapon  systems. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Western  aerospace  companies  have  been 
involved  in  extensive  technology  transfers  to  China’s  commercial  aero¬ 
space  industry.  For  example,  McDonnell  Douglas,  America’s  second- 
largest  civil  aircraft  manufacturer,  has  established  an  assembly  line  in 
China  (the  so-called  Trunkliner  program)  to  build  its  series  of  MD-80 
and  MD-90  passenger  jets.  Boeing  and  the  European  Airbus  consor¬ 
tium  have  also  transferred  production  facilities  to  China. 

There  is,  in  fact,  already  evidence  that  such  commercial  technolo¬ 
gy  transfers  have  aided  China’s  military  aircraft  industry.  For  instance, 
experience  gained  from  coproducing  the  MD-80  jediner  has  reported¬ 
ly  helped  the  Chinese  improve  manufacturing  and  quality  control  in  its 
jet  fighter  programs.27  Moreover,  there  is  growing  evidence  that  at 
least  some  transferred  U.S.  commercial  aerospace  technology  has  been 
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illegally  redirected  toward  China’s  military-industrial  complex.  For 
example,  the  Chinese  purchased  from  McDonnell  Douglas  a  number 
of  large  computerized,  numerically  controlled  (CNC)  machine  tools, 
including  multi-axis  milling  and  profiling  machines,  that  were  laying 
unused  in  a  closed  aircraft  plant  These  tools  were  supposed  to  be  used 
only  for  the  Trunkliner  civil  aircraft  manufacturing  program  and  were 
supposed  to  be  stored  until  a  special  machine  center  was  constructed. 
U.S.  government  investigators,  however,  discovered  that  some  of  these 
machine  tools  had  actually  been  diverted  to  a  Chinese  facility  engaged 
in  military  production.  Fortunately,  the  diversion  was  found  out  before 
these  tools  could  be  misused.28 

The  military  utility  of  other  types  of  commercial  technology  trans¬ 
fers  are  perhaps  not  so  self-evident  but  are  no  less  ominous.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  technologies  surrounding  die  “information  revolution”  in  business 
and  in  everyday  life  will  have  an  increasingly  critical  impact  on  the  mil¬ 
itary.  Warfare  in  the  “information  age”  entails  improved  command  and 
control,  advanced  reconnaissance,  surveillance  and  target  acquisition 
capabilities,  and  the  ability  to  launch  long-range,  precision-guided 
strikes  against  the  enemy.  As  a  result,  various  information  technologies 
(IT)-such  as  microelectronics,  computers,  telecommunications,  and 
data-processing-have  the  potential  to  revolutionize  the  way  wars  will 
be  fought  in  the  future.  Many  of  these  critical  information  technologies 
are,  of  course,  widely  used  in  civilian  sectors.  More  importantly,  the 
commercial  IT  sector  has  long  been  the  center  of  innovation,  with  the 
military  increasingly  piggybacking  on  these  breakthroughs.29 

Again,  the  United  States  has  been  an  important  supplier  of  dual-use 
information  technologies  that  could  be  redirected  towards  China’s 
military-industrial  complex.  The  U.S.  government  has  permitted  the 
sale  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  dual-use  technology  to  China,  includ¬ 
ing  computers,  encryption  technology,  Fiber-optic  and  microprocessor 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  CNC  machine  tools.30  Thanks  to  these 
and  other  foreign  investments,  China  is  becoming  increasingly  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  areas  of  telecommunications,  semiconductors,  software, 
and  computer-assisted  manufacturing— all  of  which  provide  China  with 
growing  opportunities  for  spin-on,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  infor¬ 
mation-warfighting.  For  example,  China’s  semiconductor  industry, 
which  barely  existed  a  decade  ago,  could  be  producing  submicron- 
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sized  chips  by  2000.  In  addition,  China  is  soon  expected  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  digital  switches,  fiber  optics  technology,  and  cellular 
communications  systems.31  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
electronics  and  machinery  are  two  of  five  “pillar  industries”  that  are  the 
special  focus  of  the  China  State  Planning  Commission’s  near-term 
modernization  drive-an  effort,  incidentally,  that  emphasizes  the  use  of 
foreign  joint  ventures.32 

The  problem  of  dual-use  technology  transfers  and  the  subsequent¬ 
ly  growing  potential  for  spin-on  will  increasingly  vex  Western  and 
other  foreign  policymakers  when  it  comes  to  investing  in  China.  Most 
commercial  technology  transfers,  even  to  China,  are  benign  and  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  to  both  supplier  and  recipient  alike;  limiting  such  invest¬ 
ments  could  be  very  difficult,  for  both  political  and  economic  reasons. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sizable  military  potential  of  so  many  sophisticat¬ 
ed  commercial  technologies  demands  that  suppliers  be  increasingly 
aware  that  weapons  proliferation  is  no  longer  simply  a  matter  of  a 
particular  technology’s  immediate  end-uses,  but  of  all  its  likely  uses. 

Taiwan 

For  its  part,  Taiwan  has,  since  the  mid-1970s,  stressed  the  notion  of 
“self-reliant  national  defense”  in  its  arms  procurement  activities,  in  order 
to  reduce  its  dependency  upon  foreign  suppliers.33  One  Taiwanese 
defense  official  recently  noted  that  “it  is  important  to  develop  a  self- 
defense  capability  without  relying  on  outside  assistance.”34  This,  in 
turn,  has  meant  an  emphasis  on  creating  an  indigenous  military  R&D 
and  production  capacity  aimed  at  meeting  national  defense  needs. 

Overall,  for  a  small,  newly  industrialized  country,  Taiwan  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  developing  and  building  a  wide  array  of 
weapon  systems,  including  small  arms  and  artillery  systems,  surface 
combatants,  armored  vehicles,  six  types  of  tactical  missiles,  and  even 
supersonic  fighter  aircraft.  Furthermore,  many  of  these  systems  are 
remarkably  sophisticated.  Taiwan’s  Indigenous  Defensive  Fighter 
(IDF),  for  example,  incorporates  a  number  of  advanced  technologies, 
including  composite  structures,  a  fly-by-wire  flight  control  system, 
advanced  cockpit  displays,  and  a  beyond-visual-range  air-interdiction 
capability. 
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Despite  having  made  impressive  strides  in  some  areas  of  military 
R&D  and  production,  however,  Taiwan’s  defense  industrial  base 
remains  underdeveloped.  Overall,  defense  R&D  activities  in  Taiwan 
are  still  quite  limited,  and  its  cutting-edge  strengths  in  wholly  indige¬ 
nous  arms  manufacturing  appear  to  be  still  at  the  “low-tech”  stage,  i.e., 
small  arms,  artillery  systems,  and  ship  hulls.35  Even  after  several  years 
of  significant  investments  in  infrastructure  and  technology,  Taiwan’s 
arms  industry  presendy  appears  to  be  at  a  technology  plateau,  stuck 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  “ladder  of  production”  when  it  comes 
to  the  development  and  manufacture  of  indigenous  weapon  systems. 

As  a  result,  the  Taiwanese  military  continues  to  be  extremely— if  not 
increasingly-dependent  upon  foreign  technologies  or  on  foreign 
weapon  systems.  During  the  period  FY  1991-93,  for  example,  while 
foreign  purchases  comprised  only  17  percent  of  the  number  of  incidents 
of  Taiwanese  defense  procurement,  they  accounted  for  over  45  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  such  procurement.36 

Many  so-called  indigenous  military  systems  are  actually  based  on 
foreign  designs  and/or  utilize  large  amounts  of  foreign  technology, 
components,  and  systems  integration  skills,  mostly  imported  from  the 
United  States.  The  new  Chengkung  missile  frigate,  for  example,  is  basi¬ 
cally  a  licensed-produced  version  of  the  U.S.-designed  Perry-class  ship. 
In  addition,  nearly  all  of  the  Chengkung’s  electronics  (including  its 
radar  and  sonar,  weapons  control  system,  and  electronic  countermea¬ 
sures)  were  bought  “off-the-shelf5  from  the  United  States.  Meanwhile, 
Taiwan’s  new  Chiang  Wang  (“Strong  Net”)  automated  air  defense  C3I 
system  was  designed,  engineered,  and  integrated  by  Hughes  Aircraft, 
utilizing  mostly  U.S.  hardware. 

U.S.  technology  has  been  critical  to  several  other  “indigenous” 
weapon  systems.  The  Tien  Kung  I  SAM  is  reportedly  a  hybrid  system 
utilizing  the  missile  and  launcher  found  in  the  Patriot  air  defense 
system  and  the  electronic  systems  of  the  Hawk  SAM,  while  the  longer 
range  Tien  Kung  II  is  supposedly  derived  from  the  Nike-Hercules 
missile.38  In  addition,  the  Tien  Kung’s  phased  array  radar  is  a  licensed- 
produced  system  originally  developed  by  Lockheed  Martin  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Taiwan’s  new  Modified  Air  Defense  System  (MADS)  for 
protection  against  aircraft  and  missile  attack  is  largely  based  on  the 
PAC-2  version  of  the  Patriot  SAM;  Raytheon  Corporation,  in  fact. 
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will  be  providing  the  fire  units,  missiles,  logistics,  spares,  installation, 
and  training  for  this  system.  The  Hsiung  Feng  antiship  cruise  missile, 
meanwhile,  is  reportedly  a  licensed-produced  version  of  Israel’s 
Gabriel  missile.39 

Even  the  IDF  is  heavily  based  on  U.S.  technology  or  subsystems, 
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design  and  systems  integration  assistance,  test  equipment,  and  even 
production  tooling.  The  airframe’s  design  and  development,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  were  overseen  by  General  Dynamics  Corporation  (later  Lockheed 
Martin).  Allied  Signal,  meanwhile,  aided  the  Taiwanese  in  developing 
the  IDF’s  engine,  which  is  based  on  its  TFE-731  turbofan.  The  aircraft’s 
radar  is  derived  from  the  General  Electric  Company’s  APG-67  radar 
system  (originally  developed  for  the  F-20),  while  several  U.S.  compa¬ 
nies  assisted  in  designing  and  producing  the  IDF’s  avionics,  cockpit 
instrumentation,  and  flight-control  system. 

More  important,  in  recent  years,  Taiwan  has  increasingly  opted  for 
off-the-shelf  purchases  of  entire  foreign  weapon  systems,  curtailing  or 
foregoing  indigenous  development  and  production.  Examples  of  this 
include  the  1992  purchase  of  150  F-16  and  60  Mirage-2000  Fighters 
(along  with  their  attendant  air-to-air  missiles),  four  E-2T  early  wam- 
ing/command  and  control  aircraft  (AWACS),  and  the  French-built 
Lafayette  frigate.  The  Taiwan  military  is  also  buying  160  used  M-60A3 
tanks  from  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  producing  additional,  locally 
developed,  M-48H  “Brave  Tiger”  tanks.  (Taiwan’s  army  had  once 
intended  on  purchasing  450  M-48H  tanks,  but  the  system’s  “high  unit 
price  and  poorer  than  expected  performance”  led  to  a  reduced  buy  of 
only  200.40)  Taiwan  is  also  buying  several  hundred  Avenger/ Stinger 
surface-to-air  missile  systems.41 

In  fact,  despite  its  declaratory  goals,  Taiwan  has  increasingly  come 
to  acknowledge  the  problems  with  building  an  advanced  military  R&D 
and  production  base.  In  a  speech  given  in  July  1994,  Taiwan’s  Defense 
Minister  conceded  that  u[i]t  is  not  economically  possible  for  a  country 
[the  size  of  Taiwan]  to  manufacture  ...  all  the  weapons  it  needs.”42 
The  high  cost  and  low  return  on  indigenous  R&D  and  production  are, 
of  course,  two  factors  in  the  growth  in  off-the-shelf  foreign  buys. 
However,  the  fact  that  the  Taiwanese  military  increasingly  buys  over¬ 
seas,  even  when  it  has  a  domestic  option  (e.g.,  the  IDF,  the  Tien  Kung 
SAM,  the  M-48H  tank),  is  an  indicator  of  the  higher  relative  military 
value  it  places  on  foreign  weapon  systems. 

Ironically,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  worked  considerably  to 
Taiwan’s  advantage  when  it  comes  to  force  modernization.  Given  the 
global  reduction  in  military  spending  and  a  corresponding  drop  in  arms 
procurement  at  home,  major  arms  producers  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
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tries  have  been  aggressively  seeking  to  expand  their  overseas  sales 
in  order  to  mitigate  against  an  underutilization  of  production  capa¬ 
city.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  availability  of  advanced  weapon 
systems  on  the  global  arms  market,  along  with  a  considerable  easing  of 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  high-tech  military  equipment  to  Taiwan-the 
kind  of  barriers  that  were  responsible  for  stimulating  much  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Taiwan’s  indigenous  defense  industry  in  the  first  place. 
Moreover,  this  glut  of  arms  has  created  a  “buyer’s  market”  that  has 
made  it  easier  for  the  Taiwanese  to  obtain  advanced  weapon  systems  at 
favorable  prices,  often  with  lucrative  financing  (e.g.,  offsets).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1992,  when  the  Taiwanese  announced  their  intention  to  buy 
Mirage-2000  fighters,  the  U.S.  government  quickly  approved  the  sale  of 
150  F-16s  to  Taiwan,  despite  a  10-year-old  agreement  with  China  to 
curb  arms  exports  to  Taiwan.  In  addition,  the  manufacturer  of  the  F-16 
offered  a  10  percent  ($600  million)  offset  package  (including  the  local 
production  of  F-16  parts)  to  Taiwan  as  part  of  the  deal.  France  has 
agreed  to  a  similar  offset  agreement  in  conjunction  with  Taiwan’s 
Mirage-2000  purchase.43 

On  the  other  hand,  this  growing  utilization  of  foreign  systems 
and/or  technologies  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of  Taiwan’s 
indigenous  defense  industrial  base.  As  Taiwan’s  1993-94  white  paper 
points  out,  since  the  “purchase  of  weapons  from  foreign  countries  is 
easier  than  before  .  .  .  the  original  plan  for  independent  production  of 
weapons  must  be  stopped  or  reduced.”44  The  Aero  Industry 
Development  Center,  for  example,  at  one  time  had  plans  to  develop  an 
improved  variant  of  the  IDF,  featuring  a  more  powerful  engine,  an 
increased  use  of  composites,  and  perhaps  even  a  wholly  new  design 
incorporating  “stealthy”  technologies.45  Such  a  follow-on  fighter 
program  is  now  very  unlikely,  however,  because  Taiwan’s  air  force  now 
plans  to  terminate  IDF  procurement  at  130  aircraft  (instead  of  250  or 
more,  as  originally  envisioned). 

Summary  Observations 

China  and  Taiwan  hold  very  distinct  philosophical  differences 
when  it  comes  to  importing  and  utilizing  foreign  military  technology. 
Overall,  China  is  exploiting  foreign  technologies  in  three  ways:  (1)  by 
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importing  modest  numbers  of  finished  weapons,  presumably  with 
the  goal  of  ultimately  reverse-engineering  or  license-producing  these 
systems  (e.g.,  the  Su-27  fighter  and  the  Python  III  AAM);  (2)  by  the 
importing  advanced  subsystems  and  components,  in  order  to  upgrade 
existing  Chinese  weapon  systems  (e.g.,  French  missiles  and  radar  for 
the  Luhu-class  destroyer;  and  (3)  by  importing  technology  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  order  to  aid  the  development  of  new  indigenous 
systems  (e.g.,  Israeli  assistance  on  the  J- 10  fighter  and  Chinese  cruise 
missile  programs). 

In  general,  China  seeks  technology  transfers  that  ultimately 
support  its  indigenous  arms  production  efforts.  Beijing  continues  to 
emphasize  a  policy  of  self-reliance  in  defense  R&D  and  manufacture, 
and  foreign  military  technologies  have  been  mostly  used  to  advance 
the  country’s  military-industrial  complex.  While  China  may  buy  a 
limited  number  of  foreign  weapon  systems  off-the-shelf,  the  stress  is 
still  on  localizing  production  (i.e.,  licensed  production  or  reverse¬ 
engineering)  or  on  using  foreign  technology  to  upgrade  or  to  develop 
more  advanced  indigenous  weapons.  In  other  words,  China  seeks 
to  “indigenize”  imported  technology,  and  therefore  to  own  and  to 
control  it  outright. 

Hence,  the  most  important  aspect  of  recent  arms  exports  to  China 
may  not  be  the  sale  of  finished  weapon  systems  but  the  injection  of  crit¬ 
ical,  “enabling”  technologies  into  Chinese  defense  technology  and 
industrial  base.  China  continues  to  focus  heavily  on  acquiring  “value- 
added”  technologies  (such  as  components,  subsystems,  and  “know¬ 
how”).  In  this  regard,  the  most  ominous  technology  transfers  to  China 
relate  to  cruise  missiles,  advanced  fighter  aircraft  (i.e.,  the  Lavi  or  the 
Su-27),  submarines,  and  information-based  warfare— i.e.,  capabilities  for 
power  projection. 

Military  technology  imports  probably  remain  the  single-best  means 
by  which  China  can  make  significant  and  rapid  progress  with  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  advanced  military  systems.  This  path,  however,  rais¬ 
es  a  number  of  issues  which  could  conceivably  constrain  Chinese 
efforts  to  achieve  breakthroughs  in  military  modernization  through 
foreign  technology  imports.  One  issue  has  to  do  with  access— in  other 
words,  how  successful  is  China  likely  to  be  in  obtaining  critical  tech¬ 
nologies  from  overseas?  In  fact,  while  Western  military-technological 
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assistance  has  almost  completely  dried  lip  since  the  1989  Tienanmen 
Square  massacre,  Russia  and  Israel  have  more  than  filled  this  vacuum. 
These  countries  have  been  more  forthcoming  with  advanced  technolo¬ 
gy  than  Western  suppliers  ever  were  during  the  1980s.  In  addition, 
Russia  and  Israel  appear  to  be  much  more  permissive  when  it  comes  to 
transferring  usage  rights  for  this  technology. 

The  second  issue  is:  Once  it  is  made  available  to  them,  how  effec¬ 
tive  are  the  Chinese  at  absorbing  this  technology?  Here,  the  answer  is 
less  clear.  Overall,  China’s  past  experiences  with  effectively  exploiting 
foreign  weapon  systems  and  technology  have  been  mixed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  while  the  PRC  successfully  licensed-produced  such  weapon 
systems  as  the  MIG- 19  fighter  and  the  T-54  main  battle  tank,  they 
suffered  considerable  difficulties  with  others  (e.g.,  the  MIG-21  and  the 
British  Spey  engine).  For  one  thing,  reverse-engineering  (or,  to  use 
the  Chinese  phrase,  “copy  production”)  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish 
as  the  nature  and  sophistication  of  weaponry  advances.  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  critical  in  the  1990s,  when  electronics,  telecommunications, 
computers,  and  information-processing  are  increasingly  critical  to  mili¬ 
tary  effectiveness.  Reverse-engineering  is  a  much  more  complex  and 
complicated  task  today  than  it  was  in  the  1950s  or  1960s,  when  it  large¬ 
ly  consisted  of  taking  apart  and  copy-producing  hardware.46 

In  addition,  China  is  still  saddled  with  an  extremely  inefficient, 
overcapacitized,  and  undercapitalized  defense  industrial  base.  As  such, 
the  Chinese  defense  acquisition  process  traditionally  has  tended  to  be 
haphazard  and  halting,  and  this  has  certainly  impeded  efforts  in  the 
past  to  exploit  technology  breakthroughs,  whether  domestic  or  foreign- 
sourced.47  Moreover,  adapting  and  integrating  dual-use  commercial 
technologies  into  military  systems  is  not  often  a  simple  “plug-and-play” 
process;  it  can  require  a  considerable  R&D  effort  that  may  not  yet  exist 
within  China’s  military-industrial  complex. 

Thus,  one  is  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism  as  to  how 
many  of  China’s  current,  foreign  technology-based,  joint  venture 
weapons  programs  will  be  successfully  developed  and  deployed.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chinese  efforts  at  absorbing  and  adapting  imported 
know-how  could  be  aided  by  new  initiatives  aimed  at  rationalizing 
China’s  defense  industrial  base48  and  by  the  direct  assistance  of  Russian 
and  Israeli  advisers.  These  advisers  could  be  especially  critical  when  it 
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comes  to  systems  engineering  and  integration,  ensuring  quality  control, 
and  setting  up  production.  These  factors  gready  increase  the  likelihood 
that  China  will  experience  some  important  breakthroughs  in  modern¬ 
izing  its  armed  forces  with  imported  technology.  For  example,  as 
already  mentioned,  Israel  is  reportedly  providing  aid  to  China  regard¬ 
ing  the  J- 10  fighter  program.  Besides  supplying  technology,  Israeli 
assistance  will  likely  to  be  utilized  to  establish  a  production  line  and 
even  provide  advanced  systems  and  components  (probably  produced 
in  Israel). 

Given  budgetary  constraints  and  the  overwhelming  size  of  the 
PLA,  it  is  unlikely  that  China  would  attempt  to  modernize  its  entire 
armed  forces.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  China  will  attempt 
some  kind  of  “high-low”  approach  when  it  comes  to  military  modern¬ 
ization,  by  upgrading  perhaps  10  to  20  percent  of  its  current  force  struc¬ 
ture.49  This  would  still  be  a  sizable  force  (at  least  300,000  troops), 
armed  with  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles  and  other  types 
of  precision-guided  munitions,  advanced  fighter  aircraft,  modern 
submarines  and  antiship  cruise  missiles,  and  improved  tactical  surveil¬ 
lance  and  communications.  For  example,  China  reportedly  plans  to 
produce  at  least  200  to  300  J-10  fighters,  beginning  around  2003.50 
Should  the  PLA  successfully  deploy  this  aircraft  in  such  numbers 
(together  with  an  equal  number  of  imported  and  license-produced 
Su-27s),  it  would  constitute  a  significant  improvement  in  the  fighting 
effectiveness  of  its  air  force. 

Moreover,  thanks  at  least  in  part  to  foreign  assistance,  China  could 
deploy  a  rudimentary  land-attack  cruise  missile  sometime  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  twenty-first  century.  For  example,  there  have  been 
persistent  allegations  that  the  Chinese  are  “actively  and  aggressively” 
attempting  to  adapt  its  C-802  ASCM  into  a  land-attack  cruise  missile; 
this  system  will  probably  feature  some  kind  of  GPS-like  guidance/ 
navigation  system  and  perhaps  “terrain-conforming”  (TERCOM)  tech¬ 
nology  for  terminal  homing.51 

In  sum,  one  cannot  presume  that  China  will  not  achieve  certain 
high-tech  breakthroughs  in  near-term  military  capabilities.  First, 
despite  its  reliance  on  an  often  backwards  defense  technology  and 
industrial  base,  China  has  chalked  up  some  rather  impressive  success¬ 
es:  the  so-called  “pockets  of  excellence,”  such  as  the  development  of 
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nuclear  weapons  and  a  space  launch  capability.  It  is  clearly  with  those 
achievements  in  mind  that  current  slogans  call  on  the  defense  science 
and  technology  community  to  close  ranks  and  focus  on  key  projects.52 
While  this  may  be  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  in  earlier  periods,  a 
well-focused  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  together  with  key  inputs  of 
foreign  technology,  is  likely  to  result  in  a  limited  number  of  breakthroughs 
in  certain  areas  of  advanced  military  hardware  over  the  next  15  to  20 
years. 

For  its  part,  Taiwan  is  increasingly  fulfilling  its  major  acquisition 
requirements  with  weapon  systems  purchased  off-the-shelf  from 
foreign  suppliers,  even  at  the  expense  of  its  indigenous  military-indus¬ 
trial  complex  and  at  the  risk  of  increasing  its  dependency  on  foreign 
suppliers.  This  is  a  significant  reversal  of  its  policies  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  when  Taipei  embarked  on  an  ambitious  effort  to  develop  a 
modem,  high-tech  arms  industry. 

Given  the  apparently  growing  Chinese  threat  to  the  island,  such  an 
arms  acquisition  policy  makes  good  sense,  since  it  behooves  Taiwan’s 
armed  forces  to  obtain  the  most  advanced  weapon  systems  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  this  regards,  arms  imports  or  licensed-production 
arrangements  are  almost  always  easier,  faster,  and  less  expensive  than 
indigenously  developed  options.  Just  as  important,  weapon  systems 
available  on  the  international  market  are  usually  much  more  capable 
and  effective  than  anything  Taiwan  could  produce  on  its  own  (e.g., 
F-16  vs.  IDF). 

Such  dependencies  on  foreign  technology  may  not  necessarily  be 
detrimental  to  Taiwan’s  security,  at  least  not  in  the  short-run.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  with  supply;  Many  major 
arms  producers— particularly  the  United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
France-have  been  only  too  glad  to  sell  their  most  advanced  weapon 
systems  to  Taiwan,  especially  given  the  dramatic  drop  (more  than  50 
percent)  in  the  global  arms  market  since  the  late  1980s.  Buying  off- 
the-shelf  from  overseas  has  also  permitted  Taiwan  to  obtain,  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  span  of  time,  some  very  sophisticated  military  equipment. 
Finally,  there  is  a  potentially  important  political-diplomatic  byproduct 
arising  out  of  buying  foreign,  especially  U.S.,  weapon  systems— that 
is,  strengthening  indirect  military  ties  with  major  Western  powers  (a 
particularly  important  task  for  diplomatically  isolated  Taiwan). 
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Appearing  too  self-sufficient  in  defense  procurement  could  mean  that 
Taiwan  might  be  perceived  as  strong  enough  to  weather  cross-Strait 
crises  (e.g.,  the  recent  Chinese  missile  tests)  on  its  own.53 

Nevertheless,  there  are  risks  to  Taiwan  becoming  too  reliant  upon 
foreign  arms  suppliers.  Arms  sales  to  Taiwan  can  always  be  suspend¬ 
ed,  particularly  if  China  were  to  put  pressure  on  the  seller.  This,  in  fact, 
was  precisely  the  case  with  France  after  it  sold  jet  fighters  and  frigates 
to  Taipei;  trade  and  other  relations  with  the  PRC  were  interrupted  until 
Paris  agreed  not  to  sell  further  “offensive”  weapons  to  Taiwan  (for 
example,  France  recently  cancelled  a  deal  to  sell  several  hundred 
shoulder-fired  Mistral  surface-to-air  missiles  to  Taiwan).  The  same 
pressures  have  been  successfully  applied  by  the  mainland  on  major 
suppliers  of  conventionally  powered  submarines  (e.g.,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands)  in  an  effort  to  stop  potential  sales  to  Taiwan.54 

Conclusions 

The  increase  in  tensions  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  raises  real 
concerns  as  to  the  potential  for  conflict  between  the  two  antagonists. 
There  is  growing  interest  in  how  a  Chinese  threat  against  Taiwan  might 
manifest  itself,  and  how  Taiwan  might  be  able  to  defend  against 
this  threat.  In  turn,  these  fears  of  a  possible  PRC-Taiwan  military 
confrontation  have  focused  renewed  attention  on  cross-strait  military 
capabilities. 

Unfortunately,  side-by-side  assessments  of  current  Chinese  and 
Taiwanese  defense  resources-in  this  case,  military  spending  and  arms 
imports— are  like  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  For  example,  demon¬ 
strating  that  Chinese  military  expenditures  are  at  least  double  those  of 
Taiwan  proves  very  little  in  and  of  itself.  Even  applying  a  purchasing 
power  parity  exchange  rate  cannot  account  for  all  the  differences  in  the 
PLA  and  the  ROC  armed  forces  when  it  comes  to  such  factors  as 
soldiers’  standards  of  living,  training,  operations  and  maintenance,  and 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  equipment.  Obviously,  considerably 
more  work  needs  to  be  done  in  obtaining  more  quantifiable  data 
regarding  military  expenditures  (particularly  on  the  part  of  China). 
Just  as  important,  however,  we  need  to  come  up  with  better  conceptu¬ 
al  and  methodological  approaches  as  to  why  and  in  what  regards 
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Chinese  and  Taiwanese  defense  expenditures  are  comparatively  (and 
singularly)  important. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  assess  the  relative  successes  of  China  and 
Taiwan  when  it  comes  to  exploiting  arms  imports,  since  both  countries 
take  such  widely  differing  approaches  toward  utilizing  foreign  military 
technology.  In  one  sense,  Taiwan  appears  to  be  making,  at  the 
moment,  considerably  more  progress  than  the  mainland  in  using  arms 
imports  to  modernize  its  armed  forces  across-the-board.  As  a  result, 
within  five  years  the  current  force  structure  of  the  Taiwan  armed  forces 
will  be  almost  entirely  replaced  or  upgraded,  mostly  with  equipment  or 
technology  purchased  off-the-shelf  from  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  its  growing  dependency  upon  arms 
imports,  Taiwan’s  long-term  military  capabilities  will  increasingly  hinge 
on  Taipei’s  ability  to  preserve  and  expand  its  connections  to  foreign 
suppliers.  For  one  thing,  Taiwan  must  be  able  to  maintain  access  to 
spare  parts,  maintenance,  and  training  for  its  current  and  forthcoming 
crops  of  foreign  weaponry.  More  importandy,  it  must  also  convince 
foreign  suppliers  to  sell  it  new  systems  to  meet  emerging  defense 
requirements  (e.g.,  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  defense  or  subma¬ 
rines  for  anti-blockade  operations).  Because  neither  of  these  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  unreservedly  guaranteed,  Taiwan  could  be  opening  itself 
up  to  dangerous  vulnerabilities. 

China’s  situation  with  arms  imports  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
since  it  emphasizes  “indigenizing”  foreign  military  technology,  i.e., 
utilizing  this  technology  to  improve  or  to  help  develop  Chinese- 
designed  weapon  systems.  This  process  is  naturally  going  to  be  much 
more  arduous  and  problematic,  and  it  will  depend  considerably  on  the 
abilities  of  the  Chinese  to  obtain  the  necessary  technologies,  to  direct 
these  technologies  to  the  proper  projects,  and  to  oversee  these  projects 
through  development  to  serial  production.  Given  the  many  obstacles 
and  setbacks  that  can  arise  at  each  step  of  this  process,  the  success  or 
failure  of  such  efforts  may  not  be  known  for  several  more  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  it  succeed  in  acquiring  and  indigenizing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  foreign  advanced  technologies,  China’s  ability  to 
develop  and  produce  quite  sophisticated  weapons  could  be  vastly 
improved.  Correspondingly,  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  PLA 
would  also  be  considerably  increased.  Furthermore,  by  gradually 
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obtaining  the  “know-why”  as  well  as  the  know-how  behind  modem 
military  technology,  China’s  military-industrial  complex  could  eventu¬ 
ally  wean  itself  of  its  dependency  on  foreign  technology.  China  would 
then  possess  a  defense  industrial  base  that  could  independently  devel¬ 
op  and  produce  its  own  advanced  weapon  systems.  Overall,  China’s 
strategy  regarding  military  imports  is  more  uncertain,  but  also  more 
ominous  should  it  succeed. 

Looking  ahead,  it  appears  inevitable  that  the  military  situation 
across  the  Taiwan  Strait  will  be  increasingly  characterized  by  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  deployment,  and  operation  of  advanced  weapon  systems  and 
technologies.  These  systems  and  technologies  could  significantly  affect 
the  cross-Strait  balance  of  power  and  perhaps  even  basic  concepts  of 
war-fighting,  although  precisely  how  cannot  be  determined  at  present 
However  the  PRC-Taiwan  military  melodrama  plays  itself  out,  arms 
imports  and  foreign  technologies  will  doubtless  play  a  growing  role. 
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Chinese  Military  Hardware 
and  Technology  Acquisitions 
of  Concern  to  Taiwan 


by  Bates  Gill 


Introduction 

Conventional  military  hardware  and  technology  acquisitions  by 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  are  points  of  great  concern  for 
Taiwan’s  security.1  Of  greatest  relevance  are  the  context  within  which 
mainland  China’s  military  hardware  and  technology  acquisitions  are 
formulated  and  implemented,  with  special  consideration  of  aircraft  and 
airborne  systems,  naval  vessels,  and  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles. 

Three  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  the 
PRC’s  efforts. 

•  China  is  slowly  rationalizing  its  arms  production  and  procure¬ 
ment  policy,  bringing  greater  focus  to  certain  key  capabilities  and 
missions  of  special  concern  to  Taiwan.  This  policy  seeks  to  coordi¬ 
nate  procurement  from  three  sources:  (1)  selective  upgrading 
and  refitting  of  current  inventory;  (2)  producing  new  indigenous 
systems;  (3)  importing  complete  systems  off-the-shelf. 

•  Improvements  in  aircraft,  ships,  and  missiles  are— and  will  likely 
continue  to  be-assisted  by  Russian  and  Israeli  inputs,  as  well  as  by 
some  European  sources.  This  assistance  may  help  China  to  reach 
higher  levels  of  operational  capability  more  quickly. 

•  While  China  is  improving  its  military  capabilities  through  hard¬ 
ware  and  technology  acquisitions,  its  range  of  potentially  successful 
military  action  against  Taiwan  remains  limited  for  the  next  10  years 
to  such  activities  as  low-level  military  harassment  and  possibly 
stand-off  missile  attacks. 
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Background  Themes  to  PRC  Arms  Acquisitions 

Four  main  themes  of  direct  relevance  to  China’s  arms  acquisitions 
set  out  the  context  within  which  Chinese  arms  acquisitions  concerning 
Taiwan  are  shaped  and  undertaken.  These  themes  include  changes  in 
doctrine,  acquisitions  policies,  the  use  of  foreign  sources,  and  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  confrontation. 

Doctrine 

Since  the  early  1980s,  China  has  moved  through  two  key  doctrinal 
shifts  to  emphasize  a  more  active  and  forward  defense  posture.  From 
the  traditional  concepts  of  “People’s  War ”  focusing  on  drawn-out,  land- 
based,  guerrilla-style  wars  of  attrition,  Chinese  doctrine  shifted  to  the 
slighdy  modified  “People’s  War  under  modern  conditions’ ’  and  then  to  a 
more  externally-oriented  active  defense  concept  of  “local  war  under 
high-tech  condition d’  (gao  jishu  tiaojian  xia  jubu  zhanzheng)  in  places  around 
and  immediately  beyond  China’s  borders.2  Looking  toward  Taiwan, 
this  doctrinal  shift  emphasizes  more  active  operations  against  the 
island,  from  low-level  intimidation,  to  the  swift  and  decisive  use  of 
force,  up  to  and  including  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Taiwan. 

Acquisitions  Policies 

Doctrinal  shifts  have  required  a  significant  change  in  acquisitions 
policies,  which  increasingly  stress  the  criticality  of  high  technology, 
especially  with  regard  to  air  and  maritime  assets.  Some  Chinese 
sources  believe  that  discussions  on  the  importance  of  high  technology 
in  warfare  predate  the  1991  Gulf  War,  possibly  as  early  as  the  1980s  and 
the  discussions  of  People’s  War  under  modern  conditions.  By  the  late 
1980s,  the  concept  of  local  war  under  high-tech  conditions  required 
acquisitions  which  contributed  to  flexibility,  swiftness,  mobility, 
concentration  of  fire-power,  and  the  effective  use  of  advanced  weapon¬ 
ry  to  decide  relatively  brief  and  localized  engagements.  The  decisive 
victory  of  the  U.S.-led  coalition  forces  over  Iraq  in  1991  further 
confirmed  and  intensified  China’s  interest  in  the  value  of  high  technol¬ 
ogy  in  warfare. 

The  PLA’s  increased  appreciation  for  high-technology  has  resulted 
in  calls  within  the  defense  research  and  development  (R&D),  and 
production  sectors  for  “more  development,  less  production,”  and  to 
“give  priority  to  key  projects.”  Chinese  efforts  in  this  regard  initially 
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seemed  to  focus  on  hardware  and  equipment:  e.g.,  electronic  warfare 
systems,  improved  air  and  maritime  platforms,  anti-air  defenses,  cruise 
missiles.  More  recently,  a  greater  appreciation  for  software,  which 
provides  the  critical  “knitting  together”  of  hardware  capabilities,  has 
been  reflected  by  the  PLA’s  increased  interest  in  the  “Revolution  in 
Military  Affairs”  (RMA).3  This  has  placed  growing  emphasis  on  logis¬ 
tics,  C4I  (including  space-based  communications  and  global  position 
systems),  and  new  joint  operational  concepts.  This  appreciation  and 
emphasis  directly  affects  acquisition,  defense  R&D,  and  defense 
production  policies  and  priorities.  In  turn,  these  developments  affect 
Taiwan’s  security  as  China  seeks  to  upgrade  its  military,  both  concep¬ 
tually  and  materially,  to  develop  the  capability  to  conduct  military 
operations  against  the  island.4 

Foreign  Sources 

To  close  the  gap  between  requirements  and  capabilities,  Chinese 
arms  acquisitions  must  rely  increasingly  on  foreign  sources  for  complete 
weapons  systems  and  technologies.  This  will  be  tempered  by  a  continu¬ 
ing  policy  of  “independence  and  self-reliance  in  defense  R&D  and 
acquisitions,  and  by  rejecting  the  “worship  of  foreign  things”  and  “fawn¬ 
ing  upon  foreigners.”5  However,  while  official  policy  downplays  the 
criticality  of  foreign  inputs,  the  situation  on  the  ground  suggests  differ¬ 
ently.  Current  Chinese  domestic  procurement  has  dropped  significant¬ 
ly  since  the  mid-1980s,  while  foreign  procurement  over  the  same  period 
has  risen  dramatically.  Russia  is  by  far  the  most,  important  supplier  of 
weapons  and  military  technology  to  China,  with  significant  inputs— espe¬ 
cially  concerning  aerospace  development— provided  by  Israel.  Euro¬ 
pean  suppliers,  which  never  completely  quit  China  following  the 
Tiananmen  Square  crisis,  are  slowly  inching  their  way  back  as  purveyors 
of  weapons  and  military  technology  to  China.6  Foreign  inputs  for 
certain  systems  in  particular-cruise  missiles,  submarines,  advanced  fight¬ 
er  aircraft,  and  C4I  systems-have  a  significant  bearing  on  China’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  threaten  Taiwan’s  security.  At  the  same  time,  pressure  from  Beijing 
constrains  foreign  supplies  of  weapons  and  technology  to  Taiwan. 

Confrontation 

Beginning  in  the  early  1990s,  and  accelerating  in  1995  and  1996, 
China  took  a  more  militarily  confrontational  stance  toward  Taiwan 
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than  was  the  case  previously.  China’s  more  bellicose  attitude  toward 
Taiwan  parallels  the  island’s  efforts  to  raise  its  international  profile  and 
develop  a  more  equal  political  status  in  its  relationship  with  mainland 
China,  as  well  as  its  efforts  to  significantly  upgrade  its  military  capabil¬ 
ity.  China’s  training  exercises  over  the  past  several  years,  the  ballistic 
missile  firings  of  1995  and  1996,  and  Beijing’s  stepped  up  diplomatic 
efforts  to  deny  greater  international  “space”  to  Taiwan  are  all  indicative 
of  its  concerns  and  intentions  with  regard  to  Taiwan. 

Together,  these  background  developments  may  point  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  more  focused  and  rationalized  arms  acquisition  and  deploy¬ 
ment  process  in  China.  This  may  be  true  particularly  in  credibly 
posing  and  sustaining  the  successful  use  of  force  to  deter  and  prevent 
Taiwan  from  moving  toward  separation  or  independence  from  the 
mainland.  However,  these  trends  are  in  their  earliest  stages;  China 
continues  to  have  enormous  difficulties  to  bring  greater  coherence 
throughout  its  weapons  procurement  and  deployment  cycle. 

Acquisitions  of  Concern  to  Taiwan 

Aircraft  and  Airborne  Systems 

Aircraft  development  and  procurement  plans  reflect  acquisition 
trends  stressing  quality  over  quantity,  integration  of  foreign  technolo¬ 
gies  and  systems,  and  development  of  capabilities  relevant  to  military 
engagement  with  Taiwan.  Owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  its  air  force, 
China  will  be  forced  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  its  massive  military 
aircraft  inventories  between  1994  and  2005,  perhaps  by  more  than 
50  per  cent.7  At  the  same  time,  however,  several  Chinese  aircraft 
upgrade  and  development  programs  will  be  underway.  Most  of  these 
programs  involve  foreign  participation,  including  the:  J-8  upgrade, 
Su-27  purchase  and  production,  possible  development  and  production 
of  the  J- 10  multi-role  aircraft,  the  B-7  bomber,  and  the  FC-1  fighter, 
efforts  to  develop  an  airborne  early  warning  and  control  system,  and 
the  deployment  of  longer-range  and  more  sophisticated  air-to-air 
missiles.  In  each  case  China  seeks  to  gain  air  superiority  over  potential 
adversaries,  a  critical  factor  for  success  in  an  engagement  with  Taiwan 
in  particular.  However,  the  number  of  programs  alone-not  to  mention 
the  technological  difficulties  which  persistently  plague  Chinese  military 
aircraft  development-suggest  that  a  clear  program  for  future  aircraft 
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procurement  has  yet  to  emerge  in  China.8 

With  regard  to  front-line  aircraft  Chinese  procurement  is  likely  to 
proceed  in  two  phases.  The  first  phase  will  include  the  purchase  of  off- 
the-shelf  aircraft  from  Russia,  coupled  with  the  upgrading  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  older  systems.  The  first  26  Su-27s  were  delivered  in  1993 
and  were  said  to  be  operational  in  1995;  the  second  batch  of  24  Su-27s, 
delivered  to  coincide  with  Boris  Yeltsin’s  visit  to  China  in  April  1996, 
may  be  operational  by  1998.  Some  reports,  citing  Taiwan  sources,  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  maintenance  and  logistic  problems  already  attend  the 
deployment  of  the  Su-27s.9 

Limited  production  and  upgrading  will  continue  on  variations 
of  the  J-8  aircraft,  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Ye- 152  “Flipper”  (a  Soviet 
prototype  which  never  reached  serial  production).  The  J-8  upgrades 
are  likely  to  incorporate  Russian  Phazatron  Zhuk  multi-mode  fire 
control  radars,  150-200  of  which  were  reportedly  sold  to  China  in  1995 
or  early  1996,  and  possibly  the  introduction  of  a  derivative  of  the 
Russian  RD-33  engine.10 

With  operational  deployment  of  its  modernized  aircraft  beginning 
between  2005  and  2010,  the  Chinese  will  probably  focus  in  a  second 
phase  on  a  “high-low”  technology  mix:  the  licensed  production  at 
Shenyang  of  approximately  200  Su-27s  from  Russia,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  J- 10  at  Chengdu. 

In  a  US$2.2  billion  deal  reached  in  late  1995,  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  licensed  production  of  the  Su-27  in 
China.  In  the  most  optimistic  scenario  related  to  this  deal,  the  first 
Su-27s  will  come  off  the  production  line  in  1999,  beginning  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  slow  production  rate  of  about  20  per  year;  these  forecasts  are 
probably  not  realistic,  and  it  may  not  be  until  2002  or  later  until  Su-27 
production  begins  in  earnest. 

The  }- 10  is  expected  to  be  a  multi-role  aircraft,  developed  to  replace 
the  J-7  fighter  and  Q;5  attack  aircraft.  The  J-10  is  allegedly  in  its 
prototype  stage,  but  plans  for  test  flights  in  1996  did  not  materialize, 
once  again  calling  into  question  the  viability  of  this  program.  In  draw¬ 
ings  and  in  reported  satellite  photos,  the  J-10  is  shown  with  canards  and 
delta  wings,  a  single  engine,  and  is  consistently  said  to  show  its  Lavi 
pedigree.11  In  addition  to  assistance  from  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  in 
the  development  of  the  J-10,  Russian  assistance  may  include  radars  (the 
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Phazatron  Zhuk  multi-mode  fire  control  radar)  and  engines. 

Thus,  if  development,  production,  and  deployment  proceeds 
smoothly— and  Chinese  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  a  questionable 
assumption-the  Chinese  may  be  able  to  field  between  200  and  300 
Su-27s,  plus  a  similar  number  of  J- 10s  by  2010  or  shordy  thereafter. 
However,  this  would  be  a  “best  case”  assumption  by  Chinese  defense 
industrial  planners.  In  addition,  by  2010,  these  “fourth  generation” 
aircraft  made  in  China  will  remain  one  to  two  generations  behind  the 
state-of-the-art  aircraft  deployed  by  the  United  States,  France,  and 
possibly  Russia. 

These  aircraft  may  be  equipped  with  air-to-air  missiles  such  as  the 
Russian  active-homing,  medium-range  AA-12  Adder;  the  semi-active, 
short-range  AA-10  Alamo;  the  Chinese  semi-active  PL-9;  and  other 
indigenously  developed  air-to-air  missiles.  In  addition,  perhaps  200 
Italian  Alenia  Aspide  semi-active,  medium-range  air-to-air  missiles 
were  provided  to  China  in  the  mid-  to  late- 1980s  as  part  of  the  A-5M 
made-for-export  upgrade,  and  China  continues  to  negotiate  with  the 
Italian  firm  on  further  purchases  and  licensed  production  of  this 
missile.12  Some  of  these  missiles,  if  transferred  to  China,  would 
provide  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  Air  Force  with  medium- 
range,  active-homing  capabilities,  a  significant  improvement  for 
Chinese  air  power.  These  missiles  would  counter  increasingly  sophis¬ 
ticated  Taiwanese  air  force  capabilities  such  as  the  reportedly  active¬ 
homing,  medium- range  Tien  Chien  (Sky  Sword)  II,  and  such  foreign 
acquisitions  as  the  French  Mica  active-homing,  medium-range  air-to-air 
missile,  which  will  accompany  the  Mirage  2000-5  fighters  imported 
from  France.13 

China  has  also  taken  important  steps  to  improve  its  airborne  early 
warning  (AEW)  capability.  Analysts  suggest  this  effort  is  primarily 
focused  on  Taiwan,  as  a  means  to  monitor  activities  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
and  to  better  protect  and  control  mainland  aircraft  engaged  in  missions 
against  the  island.  China’s  current  interest  also  probably  stems  from 
Taiwan’s  purchase  of  the  E-2T  AEW  aircraft  from  the  United  States. 
There  were  reports  as  early  as  mid- 1990  that  China  was  negotiating 
with  the  British  firm  GEC  to  purchase  16  airborne  early  warning 
radars,  systems  which  were  developed  as  part  of  the  British  Nimrod 
project  cancelled  in  1986.  Industry  analysts  suggest  that  this  program 
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was  still  under  development  in  1993  between  GEC-Marconi  and  the 
Shaanxi  Aircraft  Company,  producer  of  the  Chinese  Y-8  transport 
aircraft14 

However,  the  program  may  have  taken  a  new  direction,  following 
visits  to  GEC-Marconi  by  Chinese  military  and  military  production 
officials  in  March  1996.  Reports  indicate  that  GEC-Marconi  might 
provide  the  Argus  AEW  system,  which  by  early  1996  may  have  already 
been  test-flown  on  the  Chinese  Ilyushin  11-76  transport  aircraft  import¬ 
ed  from  Russia.  This  three-way  deal-joining  GEC-Marconi,  Ilyushin, 
and  the  Chinese-would  reportedly  be  worth  approximately  US$250 
million.15 

With  these  reports  of  renewed  interest  in  cooperation  between 
GEC-Marconi  and  China,  the  British  firm  could  be  in  line  to  provide 
avionics  to  the  China-Pakistan-Russia  FC-1  fighter  program  as  well. 
Since  the  early  1990s,  the  Chinese  are  also  said  to  be  considering  the 
purchase  of  Israeli  Phalcon  AEW  system.16  In  addition,  in  a  deal 
separate  from  the  Chinese  AEW  requirement,  a  report  in  August  1996 
states  that  the  British  firm,  Racal  Electronics,  will  supply  between  6-8 
surveillance  radars  to  the  PLA  Navy— possibly  the  Racal  Search  water 
system-employed  by  patrol  aircraft  to  track  submarines  and  other 
naval  vessels.17 

Other  key  aircraft  procurement  projects  which  have  received  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  years  include  the  FC-1  fighter  and  the  H-7  bomber, 
though  it  is  unclear  as  to  their  long-term  status.  The  FC-1,  while  being 
touted  as  a  new  development,  is  in  fact  a  follow-on  to  the  failed 
Super-7  program  between  China  Aerotechnology  Import-Export 
Corporation  (CATIC)  and  the  Grumman  Corporation  that  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1989.  The  Super-7  program  was  itself  based  on  the  Chinese 
F-7  (MIG-21  variant),  making  the  FC-1  an  upgraded  version  of  this 
aircraft.  The  FC-1  program  is  reportedly  a  three-way  cooperation 
venture  joining  Pakistan  and  Russia,  with  Chengdu  Aircraft 
Corporation  (CAC)  as  the  Chinese  partner.  Pakistan  is  said  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  the  aircraft  and  integrating  Westem-possibly 
Italian  or  British— avionics  while  the  Russian  contribution  might  be  the 
engines.  However,  the  program  will  have  to  await  significant  and 
confirmed  orders  from  Pakistan.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  aircraft  will 
be  purchased  by  the  PLA  Air  Force,  and  the  FC-1  program  may 
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conflict  with  the  J- 10  program  also  conducted  by  CAC.18 

Similarly,  the  H-7  bomber  program  has  been  slow  to  develop,  and 
may  be  superseded  by  the  Su-27  and  J- 10  programs.  Perhaps  only  20 
H-7s  will  be  eventually  produced,  owing  in  part  to  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  power  plant,  which  suppresses  domestic  and  foreign  demand. 
A  Hong  Kong  report  in  late  1995  stated  that  Xian  Aircraft  Corporation 
is  producing  the  H-7  at  a  rate  of  about  two  per  year,  and  that  it  employs 
a  Chinese  version  of  the  British  Spey  202  engine.19 

Also,  China  has  clearly  signalled  its  intention  to  swiftly  develop  its 
aerospace  industry,  including  the  production  of  military  aircraft, 
through  the  commitment  of  resources  to  such  long-range  programs 
as  the  “Take  Off”  plan,  announced  in  1994.20  Most  of  the  major  inter¬ 
national  aerospace  firms  produce  parts,  and  in  some  cases  assemble 
aircraft,  in  China.  Rapid  advances  in  China’s  commercial  aerospace 
industry  may  aid  its  military  systems,  and  some  concerns  have  arisen 
that  production  technologies  for  the  commercial  aircraft  are  transferred 
for  use  in  the  development  of  military  aircraft21 

Naval  Vessels 

As  part  of  the  their  active  defense  posture,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  possible  need  to  conduct  maritime  operations  against  Taiwan,  the 
Chinese  have  initiated  a  number  of  key  naval  procurement  projects 
since  the  mid-  to  late- 1980s.  China’s  seems  intent  on  being  able  to 
successfully  operate  an  offshore  defense  within  the  so-called  “first 
island  chain”  off  China’s  coast  by  the  early  part  of  the  next  decade. 
This  island  chain  roughly  extends  from  Japan  southward  to  encompass 
Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  South  China  Sea.  In  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  next  century,  Chinese  naval  strategy  expects  to  extend 
its  active  naval  operations  to  the  “second  island  chain”,  an  area  rough¬ 
ly  delineated  by  the  westernmost  Aleutian  islands  in  the  north;  extend¬ 
ing  south  to  include  the  Marianas;  Papua  New  Guinea;  and  the  east 
coast  of  Australia.  By  mid-21st  century,  China’s  long-term  naval  strat¬ 
egy  calls  for  the  achievement  of  major  sea-power  status  and  true  “blue 
water”  capability.22 

For  the  present,  these  developments  will  most  immediately  affect 
the  security  of  Taiwan  which  falls  within  the  first  island  chain,  and 
represents  an  obvious  target  and  focus  of  future  Chinese  naval  opera- 
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tions.  Chinese  naval  acquisition  programs  supporting  this  strategy,  like 
aircraft  procurement,  will  include  a  mix  of  upgrades,  new  indigenous 
systems,  and  foreign  imports.  The  program  will  include  streamlining 
and  upgrading  their  submarine  fleet,  the  production  and  deployment  of 
new  classes  of  frigates,  destroyers,  and  landing  and  logistics  ships,  new 
purchases  of  Russian  Sovremennyy-class  destroyers,  and  continuing 
discussions  on  the  possible  purchase  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  These 
programs  will  also  include  significant  foreign  inputs  as  part  of  their 
development.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  despite  these  new  and 
more  focused  acquisition  programs,  Chinese  fleets  will  take  many  years 
to  overcome  basic  weaknesses  in  several  key  areas:  seaworthiness, 
defense  systems,  logistics  and  at-sea  replenishment,  large  amphibious 
assault  operations,  and  combined  operations  with  other  services. 

An  oft-cited  scenario  has  China  imposing  a  submarine  blockade 
or  harassment  campaign  against  Taiwan.  Taiwan  deploys  only  two 
submarines  at  present,  has  difficulty  in  procuring  more  from  foreign 
sources,  and  is  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  rapidly  improving  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  capability.  Thus,  China  may  enjoy  a  near-term 
advantage  against  Taiwan  as  its  naval  procurement  program  appears  to 
include  improvements  in  submarine  capabilities  both  through  indige¬ 
nous  and  foreign  acquisitions.  This  program  appears  to  consist  of  three 
phases.  First,  the  Chinese  will  selectively  upgrade  some  Romeos  while 
working  to  replace  its  ageing  Romeo  class  submarines.  According  to  a 
Taiwan-based  report,  the  Chinese  have  decommissioned  some  50 
Romeo  class  submarines  over  the  period  1993-95,  while  refurbishing 
and  maintaining  a  limited  operational  capability  of  approximately 
20-30  submarines  in  this  class.  Some  of  the  refurbished  Romeo  class 
submarines  are  believed  to  be  fitted  with  French  radar  systems.23 
These  refurbished  submarines  will  be  slowly  replaced  by  Ming,  Song, 
and  Kilo  class  submarines  over  the  next  5-10  years. 

Second,  serial  production  of  replacements  for  the  Romeo  class 
submarine  continues.  The  Chinese  produced  some  12  or  13  Ming  class 
patrol  submarines  until  the  program’s  suspension  in  the  mid-1990s.24 
Reports  suggest  that  China  in  1994  launched  a  new  diesel-electric 
patrol  submarine-the  first  new  design  to  come  out  of  Chinese  ship¬ 
yards  in  20  years-dubbed  the  Wuhan- C  by  some  Western  analysts. 
Janeys  designates  the  boat  as  the  Song  class,  and  notes  its  resemblance 
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to  the  French  Agosta  class  submarine.  This  new  class  is  viewed  as  a 
possible  follow-on  to  the  Ming  class  submarine,  and  is  probably  in 
serial  production  at  the  rate  of  about  one  boat  per  year.  This  pace  may 
pick  up  as  the  Songs  are  expected  to  eventually  replace  the  older 
Romeos  and  Mings  as  the  core  of  China’s  submarine  fleet. 

Third,  the  top-drawer  of  China’s  submarine  modernization 
program  features  four  Kilo  class  submarines  ordered  from  Russia  in 
mid- 1993;  two  were  delivered  in  1995,  and  two  more  are  expected  for 
delivery  in  1997-98.  It  is  possible  that  more  Kilos  will  be  ordered-some 
reports  in  1995  suggested  that  China  would  procure  up  to  22  Kilos.25 
However  at  approximately  US$250  million  a  piece,  such  a  large 
purchase  would  seem  prohibitively  expensive.  It  is  more  likely  that 
China  is  conducting  negotiations  to  produce  these  boats  indigenously 
under  license,  with  future  off-the-shelf  purchases  linked  to  the  transfer 
of  production  technologies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Su-27  deal.  The  Kilo 
class  submarines,  once  operational,  will  add  a  significant  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  China’s  naval  operations:  the  Kilos  run  far  more  quietly  and 
possess  more  advanced  communications  and  weapons  systems  than 
China’s  other  patrol  submarines  such  as  the  Romeo  or  Ming  class. 
China’s  intention  to  procure  more  submarine  production  expertise  and 
technologies  is  evident  from  the  presence  of  Russian  and  Israeli  experts 
working  directly  with  the  Chinese  to  develop  new  submarine  designs.26 

The  core  of  China’s  future  surface  combatant  fleet  will  be  new 
Luhu  class  destroyers  and  Jiangwei  class  frigates.  These  ships  are 
developed  as  improvements  over  the  older  Liida  class  destroyer  and 
Jianghu  class  frigates.  However,  the  replacement  rate  is  relatively  slow, 
and  refurbishment  will  be  required  on  many  of  the  older  class  ships. 
The  older  vessels,  which  were  not  originally  outfitted  for  extensive  at- 
sea  operations,  will  require  substantial  refitting  for  defensive  systems. 
For  example,  some  of  the  older  Liida  class  have  been  refurbished  to 
include  an  anti-submarine  warfare  helicopter,  more  advanced  anti-ship 
and  anti-aircraft  missiles,  and  possibly  anti-submarine  missiles.  The 
new  Luhu  class  consists  of  two  operational  vessels  (complementing  16 
Liida  class  destroyers),  and  a  third  will  be  commissioned  by  1999. 
Construction  of  the  third  Luhu  destroyer  was  delayed  by  the  suspend¬ 
ed  shipment  of  General  Electric  LM2500  gas  turbines  which  were  to  be 
part  of  the  power  plant  for  the  vessel.  The  Luhu  class  also  deploys  a 
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number  of  foreign  weapons  and  sub-systems,  including  Thomson- CSF 
anti-aircraft  missiles  and  fire  control  systems,  Racal  navigation  systems, 
and  license-built  Z-9A  helicopters  (based  on  the  French  AS-365N 
Dauphin  II). 

The  Jiangwei  frigate  program  began  in  1988  and  currently  consists 
of  four  operational  vessels  (complementing  approximately  30  frigates 
of  the  Jianghu  design),  with  serial  production  expected  to  continue. 
Older  Jianghu  frigates  are  also  being  refurbished  with  anti-aircraft 
missiles  to  replace  anti-aircraft  guns  and  the  fitting  of  C-801  or  C-802 
anti-ship  missiles;  one  Jianghu  has  been  refitted  with  a  deck  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  Z-9A  helicopter.  The  newer  Jiangwei  frigates  in  serial 
production  will  all  carry  anti-aircraft  missiles,  C-801  or  C-802  anti-ship 
missiles,  and  one  Z-9A  helicopter. 

Perhaps  in  part  to  make  up  for  the  weaknesses  of  their  indige¬ 
nously-produced  naval  vessels,  and  owing  to  suspended  Luhu  produc¬ 
tion,  the  Chinese  in  late  1996  went  forward  with  the  purchase  of  two 
Sovremennyy  class  destroyers  from  Russia,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
US$800  million.  These  ships,  larger  and  more  powerfully  armed  than 
the  Luhus  of  China’s  fleet,  would  be  most  effective  in  the  anti-surface 
role,  as  they  carry  up  to  24  surface-to-surface  missiles  (SSMs),  which,  in 
the  Russian  version,  have  a  range  of  150  kilometers.  If  included  in  the 
deal,  these  would  be  among  the  most  powerful  SSMs  that  China  has 
deployed  to  date,  and  present  a  significant  improvement  in  China’s 
ability  to  address  maritime  threats  and  concerns.  It  is  unclear  whether 
the  Russians  will  provide  destroyers  already  under  construction  in  St. 
Petersburg,  or  whether  they  would  be  newly-built  for  the  Chinese. 
According  to  reports,  it  would  not  be  until  2000  at  the  earliest  that  the 
Sovremennyy  destroyers  currently  under  construction  could  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  China.27 

In  addition  to  these  large  warships,  China  has  also  emphasized  the 
production  and  deployment  of  ships  to  more  capably  support  amphibi¬ 
ous  and  extended  at-sea  operations,  including  landing  ships  and  replen¬ 
ishment  vessels.  Such  vessels  would  be  essential  for  China  to  conduct 
wartime  naval  operations  against  Taiwan  or  to  successfully  land  troops 
on  Taiwan.  Most  of  China’s  amphibious  and  replenishment  vessels 
are  severely  limited  due  to  their  age  and  relatively  small  size,  which 
constrains  lift  and  open-ocean  capabilities. 
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Since  the  early  1980s,  China  has  initiated  several  new  production 
programs  for  landing  and  supply  ships.28  The  first  of  these  is  the 
production  and  deployment  of  new  landing  ships,  including  seven 
Yukan  class,  three  Yuting  class,  nine  Qionsha  class,  and  one  Yudeng 
class.  The  Yukan  class  ships  were  produced  between  1980  and  1995, 
with  Yuting  class  ships  beginning  their  serial  production  in  1992.  The 
Yukan  and  Yuting  class  are  the  largest  landing  ships  in  China,  each 
capable  of  transporting  approximately  200  soldiers,  10  armored  vehi¬ 
cles,  as  well  as  smaller  beach-landing  vessels.  The  two  classes  are 
similar  in  structure,  though  the  newer  Yuting  class  has  more  lift  capac¬ 
ity  and  can  carry  two  helicopters.  Serial  production  of  the  Yuting  class 
continues.  The  Qionsha  class  personnel  attack  transports  have  been 
produced  in  China  since  1980,  and  are  designed  to  transport  relatively 
large  numbers  of  troops-about  400.  Two  of  these  ships  have  been 
converted  to  hospital  vessels,  another  reflection  of  China’s  intentions 
to  improve  at-sea  warfighting  capabilities. 

China’s  at-sea  supply  and  replenishment  capabilities  are  similarly 
constrained  by  age,  size,  and  limited  numbers.  The  largest  supply  ships 
are  the  two  Dayun  class,  which  were  completed  in  the  early  1990s.  The 
most  capable  and  largest  at-sea  replenishment  ships  are  the  two  Fuqing 
class,  which  became  operational  in  1979.  China  has  approximately 
20-25  other  small  supply  and  replenishment  ships,  but  they  are  proba¬ 
bly  not  capable  of  extended  open-ocean  operations. 

In  spite  of  these  new  programs,  China’s  capabilities  in  amphibious 
lift  and  replenishment  remain  quite  limited,  and  are  not  capable  of 
supporting  and  sustaining  wartime  operations  and  invasion  force  land¬ 
ings  against  Taiwan.  However,  China’s  likely  focus  on  the  production 
of  more  landing  ships  and  replenishment  vessels  suggests  a  decision  to 
improve  its  amphibious  and  at-sea  operations. 

Chinese  acquisition  of  an  aircraft  carrier  would  have  significant 
security  implications  for  Taiwan.  However,  most  Chinese  and  foreign 
analysts  agree  that  the  acquisition  and  deployment  of  a  carrier  batde 
group— if  it  will  happen  at  all— is  a  far-off  development.  With  the 
purchase  of  the  Sovremennyy  class  destroyers,  in  addition  to  the  Kilo 
class  submarines-the  two  deals  amounting  to  between  US$1.8  and  2.0 
billion-China’s  foreign  naval  acquisition  budget  is  tightly  stretched  for 
the  time  being.  Defense  analysts  reported  in  1995  that  the  Spanish 
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shipbuilding  firm,  Bazan,  offered  China  two  designs  for  small  aircraft 
carriers,  similar  to  the  carrier  Bazan  will  supply  to  Thailand  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  US$358  million.  A  visit  to  China  by  the  chairman  of  Bazan  in 
January  1996,  in  which  he  made  presentations  on  the  carrier,  further 
fuelled  speculation  about  this  potential  deal.29  While  the  cost  of  the 
carrier  would  be  relatively  cheap,  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  continue  to 
develop  doctrinal  and  operational  capacities  to  sustain  an  aircraft  carri¬ 
er  group  before  moving  seriously  forward  on  such  a  purchase.30  Jane's 
reports  that  at  an  equipment  exhibition  in  1995,  the  Chinese  displayed 
a  floating  model  of  a  carrier  said  to  resemble  an  older  U.S.  design.31 
This  revelation  supports  a  contention  that  China  hopes  to  eventually 
produce  an  aircraft  carrier  of  its  own,  seeking  foreign  expertise  to  do  so, 
but  not  purchasing  one  directly  from  a  foreign  supplier.  If  this  is  the 
intention,  China  will  probably  not  develop  and  operationally  deploy  a 
carrier  batde  group  until  well  after  2010. 

Ballistic  and  Cruise  Missiles 

The  test-firing  of  Chinese  DF-15  (M-9)  ballistic  missiles  in  waters 
near  Taiwan  in  July- August  1995  and  again  in  March  1996  gained  inter¬ 
national  attention  and  opprobrium,  but  succeeded  in  sending  strong 
political  signals  to  domestic  and  foreign  audiences  about  China’s 
resolve  on  issues  related  to  Taiwan.  However,  from  a  technical  and 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  results  of  the  tests  were  less  clear.  Reports 
differed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  tests,  and  many  analysts  questioned  the 
military  usefulness  of  launching  conventionally-armed  relatively  inac¬ 
curate  ballistic  missiles  against  strategic  targets  on  Taiwan. 
Nevertheless,  production,  procurement  and  deployment  of  the  M-fam- 
ily  of  missiles  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  China. 

Because  of  the  technical  and  doctrinal  drawbacks  to  its  convention¬ 
ally-armed  ballistic  missiles,  China  has  in  recent  years  stepped  up  its 
efforts  to  improve  its  cruise  missile  technologies  and  capabilities. 
When  compared  to  ballistic  missiles,  cruise  missiles  provide  a  more 
flexible  set  of  delivery  options,  a  wider  set  of  potential  targets,  greater 
accuracy  and  are  more  difficult  to  detect  and  track.  “Guided  missile 
warfare”  is  taking  on  a  greater  importance  in  PLA  writings,  and  is 
viewed  by  many  officers  within  the  Chinese  military  as  a  critical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  array  of  threats  which  the  mainland  can  pose  against 
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Taiwan.32  Some  Chinese  analysts  in  the  United  States  have  made 
the  explicit  comment  that  the  development  of  more  advanced  cruise 
missiles— such  as  the  C-802-is  intended  for  pinpoint  attacks  against 
targets  in  Taiwan.33  However,  the  C-802  was  developed  as  an  anti-ship 
missile.  To  date,  the  Chinese  have  yet  to  deploy  dedicated,  long-range 
land-attack  cruise  missiles. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  China  already  in  the  development  of 
cruise  missiles,  and  a  number  of  systems  were  certified  in  the  1980s, 
and  are  presently  produced  and  deployed.  These  missiles  can  be  orga¬ 
nized  into  three  rough  categories.34  In  the  first  category,  the  HY-2 
series,  are  perhaps  most  familiar  as  the  subsonic  Silkworm  missile,  a 
derivative  of  the  Soviet  Styx  missiles  series,  which  began  development 
in  China  in  1965.  Subsequent  improvements  were  made  to  the  system, 
such  as  introducing  infrared-homing  and  radio  altimeter  (HY-2A  and 
HY-2  All,  certified  in  1982  and  1985)  and  active  radar  homing, 
improved  radio  altimeter  (HY-2B,  certified  in  1989).  Various  versions 
of  this  series  are  in  service  with  the  PLA,  arming  coastal  batteries  as 
well  as  older  naval  vessels  such  as  the  Liida  I  and  II  destroyers,  Jianghu 
I  and  II  frigates,  and  Huangfen  fast  attack  craft.  The  YJ-6  (export 
name,  C-601;  certified  in  1986)  is  the  air-launched  version  of  the  HY-2, 
and  arms  older  aircraft  such  as  the  H-6  bomber. 

The  second  category,  the  high  subsonic  YJ-8  missiles  (sometimes 
known  as  the  HY-4  series),  marks  a  number  of  significant  advances  over 
the  HY-2  series.  The  YJ-8  missiles  (export  name,  C-801  and  C-802; 
certified  in  late  1980s)  are  much  lighter,  operate  with  solid  fuel  boost¬ 
ers  and  solid  fuel  motors  for  the  cruise  phase,  fly  at  a  lower  altitude,  and 
employ  frequency-hopping  radar  to  combat  electronic  countermea¬ 
sures.  The  YJ-8  was  also  developed  for  launch  from  aircraft,  ships, 
coastal  batteries  and  surfaced  submarines.  This  missile  class  arms  the 
newer  Chinese  naval  vessels,  such  as  the  current  production  Jiangwei 
frigates,  Luhu  destroyers,  newer  versions  of  the  Han-  and  reftirbished 
versions  of  the  Romeo-class  submarines,  and  Houxin  and  Houjian  fast 
attack  craft;  the  older  Hainan  class  fast  attack  craft  and  the  Q -5  attack 
aircraft  can  apparently  be  fitted  with  this  missile  as  well.  The  H-7 
bomber,  possibly  in  limited  production,  would  probably  be  armed 
with  this  series  missile.  The  YJ-8A  (C-802)  employs  a  turbojet  engine 
(possibly  the  French  Microturbo  TRI  60)  for  an  extended-range  version 
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of  the  YJ-8,  and  is  capable  of  reaching  targets  between  95  and  135 
kilometers  (approximately  60  to  80  miles)  away.35  The  more-advanced 
YJ-8A  missile  will  probably  continue  in  production  for  both  domestic 
use  and  export,  and  will  arm  Chinese  current-production  warships  and 
attack  aircraft.36 

A  third  category  of  cruise  missiles  is  the  supersonic  HY-3  series. 
The  two  basic  HY-3  series  models  are  known  by  their  export  names, 
the  C-301  and  the  C-101.  To  reach  supersonic  speeds,  these  Chinese 
missiles  required  powerful  ramjets,  work  which  began  as  early  as  1965 
but  which  was  not  fully  successful  in  operational  missiles  until  the  mid- 
to-late  1980s.  According  to  the  Chinese,  both  missiles  are  capable  of 
reaching  a  range  of  up  to  180  kilometers  (approximately  110  miles),  and 
can  travel  at  speeds  up  to  Mach  2.0.  The  C-101  is  a  lighter  version,  and 
can  be  fired  from  both  ships  and  aircraft;  the  heavier  and  larger  C-301 
is  either  shore-based  or  fired  from  ships,  and,  along  with  the  C-802,  is 
a  likely  candidate  for  development  as  a  more  powerful  land-attack 
missile.  Flying  at  supersonic  terminal  velocities,  and  employing  active 
terminal  homing,  these  missiles  are  difficult  to  intercept.  In  the  early 
1990s,  the  HY-3  series  was  one  of  only  two  supersonic  anti-ship  missile 
programs  under  development  in  the  world.37 

While  the  Chinese  have  developed  and  fielded  a  number  of  cruise 
missiles,  development  apparently  continues  to  improve  propulsion/ 
range  and  accuracy  of  such  weapons.  For  example,  a  cruise  missile 
assembly  and  testing  building  was  established  in  late  1993  outside 
Beijing  by  the  No.  8359  Research  Institute  under  the  China  National 
Aerospace  Industry  Corporation.38  In  February  1996,  Northwest 
Industrial  University  announced  that  it  had  developed  a  new  “mini¬ 
turbojet  aircraft  engine”  with  applications  for  cruise  missiles.39 
Numerous  reports  over  the  past  several  years  suggest  that  China  is 
making  limited  improvements  in  the  image-generation  and  radar  capa¬ 
bilities  for  cruise  missiles  as  well. 

The  Chinese  are  also  looking  abroad  for  technologies  to  improve 
missile  propulsion  capabilities.  The  possible  employment  of  the 
French  TRI  60  is  one  example.  In  February  1996,  Russian  sources 
reported  that  three  Chinese  officials  of  the  Shanghai  Machine-Building 
Institute  were  arrested  and  expelled  by  the  Ukrainian  Security  Service 
for  seeking  to  illegally  acquire  documents  related  to  missile  engine 
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designs.40  Fears  were  also  expressed  by  a  number  of  observers  that  the 
proposed  transfer  of  production  technologies  relevant  to  the  Allied- 
Signal  TFE731-2A-2A  would  enhance  Chinese  cruise  missile  develop¬ 
ment  capabilities.  At  the  end  of  1995,  AlliedSignal  had  transferred  40 
of  these  engines  to  China  for  use  in  the  Sino-Pakistani  K-8  jet  trainer, 
and  had  agreed  to  ship  18  more.  However,  the  transfer  of  production 
technologies  was  suspended.41  Sales  of  the  C-802  missiles  may  provide 
needed  funding  to  help  finance  further  development  of  China’s  cruise 
missiles. 

A  1994  document  purporting  to  represent  a  Chinese  “wish-list”  of 
Russian  systems  shows  China’s  desire  to  integrate  Russian  assistance  in 
the  design,  propulsion  system,  and  guidance  systems,  including  links  to 
satellite  sensors  and  radars.  There  is  little  open-source  information  to 
confirm  the  extent  of  Russian  cooperation  in  these  areas,  but  the 
Chinese  intention  to  make  advances  on  cruise  missile  technologies  and 
systems  is  clear.  China’s  approach  to  its  cruise  missile  development 
is  akin  to  its  procurement  policy  for  aircraft  and  naval  vessels,  in  that 
it  seeks  to  coordinate  upgrades  of  current  inventory  along  with  indige¬ 
nous  advances  and  foreign  purchases.  This  path  has  led  to  some 
significant  improvements  for  Chinese  cruise  missiles  in  recent  years. 
An  improved  cruise  missile  would  allow  China  to  pose  a  more  credible 
naval  threat  against  Taiwan  and  other  naval  forces  in  the  region,  and, 
with  extended  ranges  and  improved  accuracy,  would  allow  for  more 
precise  targeting  of  sites  on  Taiwan. 

Looking  Ahead 

Three  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  analysis  presented 
here.  First,  China  appears  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  a  slow  process 
to  rationalize  its  arms  production  and  procurement  policy,  bringing 
greater  focus  to  certain  key  capabilities  and  missions  of  special  concern 
to  Taiwan.  At  present  and  for  at  least  the  next  10  years,  these  acqui¬ 
sition  priorities  do  not  reflect  a  capability  to  launch  a  successful, 
large-scale,  conventional  invasion  against  Taiwan.  Rather,  acquisition 
priorities  reflect  a  focus  on  capabilities  on  the  lower-end  of  the  military 
escalation  ladder,  including  low-level  military  intimidation  and 
maritime  harassment  and  possibly  limited  precision  stand-off  missile 
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attacks.  China  will  augment  its  capabilities  in  these  areas  through  a 
near-term  procurement  program  which  steadily  improves  its  current  air 
and  naval  assets  while  also  devoting  resources  toward  the  development 
and  deployment  of  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  Looking  beyond  2005, 
Chinese  procurement  plans  may  place  it  in  a  position  to  begin  consid¬ 
ering  more  ambitious  military  undertakings  which  require  air  superior¬ 
ity,  coordinated  naval-air  operations,  and  large  amphibious  landings. 

Second,  the  pace  of  Chinese  progress  toward  these  procurement 
objectives  will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  continued  access 
to  foreign  sources  of  weapons  and  technology.  Barring  major 
upheavals  in  Chinese  foreign  policy,  it  is  likely  that  China’s  procure¬ 
ment  relations  with  foreign  suppliers  will  increase  and  intensify.  Russia 
and  Israel  will  be  the  most  important  suppliers,  but  European  suppliers 
will  also  contribute  to  Chinese  defense  development  to  an  increasing 
extent  In  addition,  as  commercial  technologies  increasingly  have 
military  applications,  China  can  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
its  booming  import  market  to  slowly  but  steadily  improve  its  military 
capabilities  where  it  can.42 

Third,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in  spite  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  regarding  China’s  military  capabilities  and  intentions  toward 
Taiwan,  a  number  of  obstacles  will  impede  China’s  progress.  The  most 
important  concerns  China’s  ability  to  “knit  together”  its  newly- 
developed  capabilities  in  a  more  effective  way.  This  is  only  partially  a 
procurement  question.  In  addition  to  acquiring  and  fielding  critical 
technologies  and  systems  for  command,  control  and  communications, 
China  must  also  overcome  decades  of  traditional  military  thinking 
to  forge  and  operationalize  new  concepts  about  conducting  modem 
warfare.  In  a  lengthy  1993  discussion  of  modem  warfare  under  high- 
tech  conditions,  Chinese  military  analysts  recognized  this  problem  in 
concluding  that: 

[M]aterial  obstacles  are  not  entirely  insurmountable.  The  most 
terrible  obstacle  lies,  more  often  than  not,  in  one’s  own 
concept.  ...  As  soon  as  one’s  ideological  concepts  lag  behind 
they  become  stumbling  blocks  to  the  creation  of  new  tactics. 
Obviously,  without  overcoming  oneself  in  terms  of  an  ideolog¬ 
ical  concept,  overcoming  the  enemy  is  only  a  wish. 
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In  their  words,  “high-tech  warfare  has  set  ...  a  severe  historical 
requirement”  for  China.43 

In  addition,  numerous  practical  questions  persist  concerning 
China’s  defense  industrial  base,  and  its  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
closing  the  gap  between  needs  and  capabilities.  Problems  of  technolo¬ 
gy  absorption  and  management,  linking  R&D  with  production,  amass¬ 
ing  necessary  financial  and  technical  resources,  and  declining  produc¬ 
tion  orders  and  excess  capacity  remain  difficult  issues.  Rationalizing 
the  procurement  process,  and  rejuvenating  the  organization  and  indus¬ 
trial  capacity  of  the  hulking  and  backward  Chinese  defense  industrial 
base  are  also  monumental  tasks  that  will  not  be  easily  solved.44 
Chinese  leaders  and  defense  industrial  planners  are  certainly  aware  of 
these  and  other  related  problems,  and  are  seeking  ways  to  overcome 
them.  But  the  country  is  in  the  earliest  stages  of  what  will  be  a  painful 
and  difficult  process  to  extensively  modernize  its  defense  production 
and  procurement  processes. 

In  sum,  there  appear  to  be  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Chinese  military  hardware  and  technology  acquisition  policy. 
These  changes  feature  a  concern  to  focus  on  a  few  key  projects  and 
capabilities,  to  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on  foreign  assistance  and  inputs, 
and  to  upgrade  certain  platforms  while  seeking  to  develop  and  deploy 
new  and  more  advanced  systems.  Significant  are  the  recent,  more 
open,  and  extensive  reliance  on  foreign  systems  for  upgrading  and 
off-the-shelf  purchases,  and  indications  that  procurement  decisions 
are  taken  with  a  looming  confrontation  with  Taiwan  in  mind.  But, 
the  Chinese  process  of  procurement,  and  its  translation  to  opera¬ 
tional  capability,  will  be  slow  at  best  and  constrained  to  a  large  degree 
by  conceptual,  technological,  and  financial  factors. 
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Wild  Speculations  on  the  Military 
Balance  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 


by  Harlan  W.  Jencks 


Introduction 

New  tactics  and  weapons  may  radically  change  the  various  military 
scenarios  in  the  Strait.1  A  high-tech  simulation  of  various  Taiwan  Strait 
scenarios  at  the  Naval  War  College  in  the  spring  of  1996  was  a  step 
toward  envisioning  these  changes. 

To  appreciate  the  coming  changes  a  modest  critique  of  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  stipulations  made  in  earlier  studies  is  in  order.  And,  a 
distinction  between  “order  of  battle”  and  “bean-counting”  is  needed 
before  considering  the  “conventional  wisdom  scenarios;”  and  offering 
a  plausible  nuclear  scenario. 

Assumptions  and  Stipulations 

Any  study  or  simulation  of  conflict  in  the  Strait  must  begin  with 
assumptions  and  stipulations.  A  valid  study  will  explicitly  state  its 
assumptions;  a  less  valid  one  will  just  assume;  a  really  poor  one  will 
assume  unconsciously.  Assumptions  and  stipulations  largely  predeter¬ 
mine  the  outcome.  It  is  necessary  to  make  assumptions  about  questions 
which  today  range  from  the  simply  uncertain  to  the  outright  unknow¬ 
able.  One  assumption  is  that  the  political  system  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  will  not  change  fundamentally  in  the  next 
decade  or  so.  Some  additional  questions  are  immediately  relevant  to 
the  future  balance  of  power  in  the  Strait: 

(1)  On  May  21,  1996,  U.S.  Defense  Secretary  William  Perry  told 
reporters  that,  “We  are  aware  that  the  Chinese  have  requested  some 
components  of  SS-18  [I CBM]  technology”  from  Russia  and  possibly 
Ukraine.2  Will  they  get,  and  successfully  apply,  that  technology?  It  is 
quite  possible  that  over  the  next  few  years  Russian,  and  possibly  other 
former-Soviet  military  forces,  will  become  so  strapped  for  cash  that 
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they  will  be  willing  to  sell  their  most  advanced  weapons  to  China.  If 
they  do,  will  the  P LA  be  able  to  absorb  those  weapons,  put  them  into 
operation,  and  keep  them  in  operation? 

(2)  Will  the  Chinese  finally  get  some  or  all  of  their  long-delayed 
fighter  aircraft  programs  (FB-7,  FC-l/Super-7,  F-10,  Su-27)  into  actual 
production?  When?  Which  ones?  Containing  how  much  foreign  tech¬ 
nology,  and  whose?  Will  they  have  aerial-refueling  capability?  State 
of  the  art  air-to-air  missiles  (AAMs)?  Beyond-visual-range  AAJMs? 
Look-down/ Shoot-down  radars? 

(3)  Will  Taiwan  get  modem  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW)  gear 
from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere? 

(4)  Will  Taiwan  succeed  in  acquiring  additional  modem  diesel- 
electric  attack  submarines? 

(5)  On  25  July  1996,  the  first  production  batch  of  F-16A/B  fighters 
ordered  by  Taiwan  in  1992  was  completed.  Deliveries  of  the  150  fight¬ 
ers  are  expected  to  start  in  1997,  and  to  be  completed  around  2000. 3 
Will  all  150  actually  be  delivered? 

(6)  In  a  7  May  1996  ceremony  in  France,  Dessault  Aviation  hand¬ 
ed  over  the  first  of  60  Mirage  2000-5  fighters  to  Taiwan.  All  60  are 
scheduled  to  be  delivered  by  the  middle  of  1998.4  Will  they  be? 

(7)  Will  Taiwan  succeed  in  acquiring  an  advanced  air/missile 
defense  system? 

(8)  How  will  the  internal  political,  economic,  and  military  shape  of 
the  two  antagonists  evolve  over  the  next  decade  or  so? 

(a)  Will  the  political  system  of  the  PRC  change  fundamentally? 

(b)  Will  the  political  system  of  the  government  on  Taiwan  change 
fundamentally? 

(c)  What  will  be  the  cumulative  effect  on  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  (PLA)  of  its  entrepreneurial  and  other  economic  activities? 

(d)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  PLA  if  the  PRC  goes  into  a  seri¬ 
ous  economic  slump? 

(e)  Will  morale,  good  order,  and  discipline-to  say  nothing  of  polit¬ 
ical  loyal  ty-be  maintained  in  the  armed  forces  on  Taiwan? 
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(9)  How  skillfully  will  the  Beijing  and  Taipei  governments  play  the 
diplomatic  and  propaganda  contests  that  accompany  future  military 
crises? 

(10)  In  a  military  crisis  between  China  and  Taiwan,  what  would  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK),  Japan,  Russia,  and  Association  of  Southeast 
'Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  do  and  under  what  circumstances  would  they 
act? 


Question  8(e)  may  seem  more  political  and  social  than  military,  but 
it  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  Taiwan’s  survival.  Already,  there  are  seri¬ 
ous  questions  about  the  loyalty  and  morale  of  the  armed  forces  on 
Taiwan,  and  they  are  likely  to  become  more  serious  over  the  coming 
decade.  The  top  military  leadership  maintains  loyalty  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  of  China-that  is,  it  supports  traditional  reunifica¬ 
tion  policy.  Deputy  Defense  Minister  General  Chao  Chih-yuan  said  so 
in  May  1996,  when  he  was  questioned  by  a  legislator  about  the  nation¬ 
al  identity  of  the  armed  forces.5  The  loyalties  and  political  identifica¬ 
tion  of  junior  officers  and  enlisted  ranks  are  less  clear;  there  appears  to 
be  a  growing  “generation  gap”  in  Taiwan’s  armed  forces.  According  to 
some  observers,  morale,  loyalty,  and  discipline  are  already  deteriorat¬ 
ing  in  Taiwan’s  armed  forces.  If  so,  their  traditionally  high  standards  of 
training,  readiness,  and  maintenance  will  deteriorate  as  well.  The 
reported  deterioration  is  not  only  caused  by  problems  related  to  the 
Taiwan’s  ambiguous  political  status  and  disagreements  about  “One 
China”  versus  Taiwan  independence.  It  also  results  from  economic  and 
social  changes  in  Taiwan’s  society.  Terms  of  service  have  been  short¬ 
ened,  while  recruiting  has  become  increasingly  difficult.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  there  will  be  enough  people  to  crew  the  new  aircraft, 
ships,  and  missiles  that  are  becoming  available.  A  Taiwan  officer 
recently  suggested  that  the  United  States  resisted  leasing  the  Knox-class 
destroyers  to  Taiwan  for  some  time  on  the  grounds  that  Taiwan  didn’t 
have  enough  sailors  to  crew  them. 

The  answers,  to  even  the  explicitly  military  questions  (1-7)  above, 
imply  other  assumptions  which  are  primarily  political.  For  example, 
Mirage  deliveries  would  be  interrelated  with  Taiwan’s  quest  for  addition¬ 
al  submarines,  and  with  its  overall  relationship  with  Western  Europe. 

The  pivotal  question  is  what  would  the  United  States  do  in  the 
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event  of  a  military  crisis,  and  under  what  circumstances  would  it  act 
That  would  depend  largely  upon  the  internal  American  political 
climate  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  By  2010  or  so,  China’s  existing  long- 
range  nuclear  forces  not  only  may  be  more  numerous,  but  their  target¬ 
ing  also  may  have  improved  sufficiently  that  PLA  missiles  could  target 
American  carrier  battle  groups  in  the  Western  Pacific.  A  repeat  of  the 
kind  of  carrier  diplomacy  the  United  States  carried  out  in  March  1996 
would  become  a  good  deal  more  dangerous-a  point  to  which  we  shall 
return. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  new  technologies  and  strategies  which 
could  change  all  the  scenarios  drastically,  and  which  have  been  essen¬ 
tially  ignored  by  the  scenario  writers.  Here  are  some  examples:  First, 
the  United  States  is  actively  pursuing  various  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD)  schemes;  for  example,  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Area 
Defense  System  (THAADS);  and  is  trying  to  involve  various  of  its 
allies,  notably  the  ROK  and  Japan.  Beijing  has  been  outspoken  about 
the  “threat  to  peace  and  stability”  (read:  PRC  ballistic  missile  capa¬ 
bilities)  posed  by  American  BMD-especially  in  East  Asia,  and  most 
especially  if  it  involves  Japan.  The  Chinese  have  threatened-quite 
explicitly- that  the  deployment  of  BMD  systems  anywhere  in  East 
Asia  would  be  regarded  as  an  inherently  anti-Chinese  action,  which 
would  provoke  a  robust  Chinese  response.  That  response  would  prob¬ 
ably  include  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  hitherto  modest  PRC  strategic 
nuclear  force.6 

A  second  possibility  is  that  readily  available,  off-the-shelf  Global- 
Positioning  Satellite  (GPS)  locators  might  be  mated  to  cheap,  reason¬ 
ably  reliable  cruise  missiles.7  Both  China  and  Taiwan  might  be  able  to 
deploy  accurate  cruise  missiles  over  the  next  few  years,  Taiwan  is 
developing  the  Hsiung  Feng-3  anti-shipping  missile,  with  a  reported 
range  of  up  to  300-km.  The  PRC  is  reportedly  developing  a  cruise 
missile  with  a  range  of  600-km;  “...this  or  another  [PRC]  programme 
has  been  reported  as  providing  a  nuclear  air-launched  weapon 
option.”8  If  Taiwan  or  the  PRC  were  to  open  a  commanding  lead  in 
that  technology,  it  would  gain  enormous  military  and  political  leverage. 
Such  cruise  missiles  might  even  help  close  the  vast  military  gap 
between  China  and  the  United  States.  Beyond  that,  by  2010  or  so, 
cruise  missiles  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  payloads,  in 
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the  hands  of  who  knows  what  other  countries,  might  conceivably  alter 
the  strategic  landscape  beyond  our  imagination.  A  third  new,  barely 
embryonic,  technology/strategy  is  “information  warfare.”  IW  is  still 
extremely  iffy,  but  even  within  the  U.S.  govemment-which  is  still  in 
the  process  of  defining  exactly  what  IW  is— it  has  some  very  serious 
thinkers  very  concerned.  IW  involves,  among  other  things,  “battlefield 
awareness;  [and]  information  survivability  and  integrity.”  “A  cyber 
attack  would  comprise  an  electronic  assault  on  computers  and  commu¬ 
nications  systems  using  logic  bombs,  viruses  or  other  computer-based 
attacks  that  deny,  destroy,  disrupt  or  manipulate  defence  and  econom¬ 
ic  data.”9  There  are  IW  task  forces  in  each  American  military  service 
and  “an  emerging  emphasis  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Joint  Staff.”10  There  is  even  a  Critical  Infrastructure  Working 
Group  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  “Information  warfare” 
could  conceivably  cause  a  true  paradigm  shift  over  the  next  decade, 
changing  the  nature  of  warfare  as  fundamentally  as  did  air  power  or 
even  gunpowder. 

It  is  not  clear  what  is  being  done  about  IW  on  Taiwan,  although 
Taiwan’s  Ministry  of  National  Defense  (MND)  announced  in 
September  1995  that  it  plans  to  form  its  first  electronic  warfare  (EW) 
unit.11  My  guess  (and  it  is  only  a  guess)  is  that  Taiwan  will  adapt  better 
and  faster  to  the  demands  of  IW,  or  whatever  like  it  emerges,  than  the 
PLA.  Taiwan  has  a  world-class  electronics  industry,  and  a  political- 
economic-industrial  system  that  is  small  enough  and  flexible  enough  to 
make  the  kinds  of  institutional  adjustments  that  may  be  required  by  I W. 

The  PLA— precisely  because  of  its  relatively  primitive  command, 
control,  communications,  and  intelligence  (C3I)  systems-is  likely  to  be 
less  susceptible  to  IW  attack.  As  the  PLA  modernizes,  however,  it  will 
ipso  facto  depend  more  heavily  on  complex,  high-tech  C3I,  and  PLA 
vulnerability  will  increase— not  only  to  IW,  but  to  conventional  EW. 
Though  the  PRC  electronics  industry  generally  lags  Taiwan’s,  the 
Chinese  already  are  excellent  software  writers.  Moreover  the  PLA  is 
already  very  interested  in  IW,  and  is  devoting  resources  to  it.12 
Reportedly,  the  PLA  recently  discovered  the  first  case  of  computer 
“hackers  breaking  into  military  networks.13  That  will  certainly  add 
impetus  to  the  effort. 

A  fourth  possibility  is  that  Taiwan  may  not  remain  dependent  on 
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outside  suppliers  for  weapons— even  the  most  modem.  Paul  Dibb 
believes  the  ROK,  Taiwan,  and  some  of  the  ASEAN  powers  will 
acquire-by  the  transfer  of  advanced  technology  and  equipment  from 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Russia-some  of  the  latest  developments 
in  such  areas  as  stealth  technology,  cruise  missiles,  and  advanced 
communications.  Dibb  thinks  that  they  will  be  challenging  the  estab¬ 
lished  exporters  of  such  technologies  by  2010  or  so.14 

Bean  Counting 

There  is  an  enormous  difference  between  “order  of  battle”  (OB) 
and  “bean  counting.”  Many  articles  about  the  military  balance  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait  provide  the  latter,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  lists 
of  who’s  got  how  many  widgets  and  how  many  people.  The  U.S. 
Army  defines  eight  “Order  Of  Battle  Factors.”15 

(1)  Composition 

(a)  Unit  identification 

(b)  Organization 

(2)  Disposition 

(a)  Geographical  location 

(b)  Tactical  deployment 

(c)  Movements 

(3)  Strength 

(a)  Personnel 

(b)  Weapons  and  equipment 

(c)  Type  of  units 

(4)  Training  Status 

(a)  Individual 

(b)  Unit 

(c)  Special 

(5)  Tactics 

(a)  Tactical  doctrine 

(b)  Special  operations 
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(6)  Logistics 

(a)  Systems 

(b)  Current  status 

(7)  Combat  Effectiveness 

(a)  Combat  experience 

(b)  Morale 

(c)  Other  factors 

(8)  Miscellaneous 

(a)  Personalities 

(b)  Unit  history 

(c)  Uniforms  and  insignia 

(d)  Code  names  and  numbers 

“Bean  counts”  are  mostly  about  strength,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  weapons  and  equipment.  There  are  several  high-tech  areas  where 
developments  on  one  or  the  other  side  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  bean  count.  Taiwan  might  become  sufficiendy  independent  of 
American  technology  to  resume  its  dormant  ballistic  missile  program. 
In  the  1981  National  Day  parade,  Taiwan’s  Army  unveiled  its  Ch’ing 
Feng  (Green  Bee)  ballistic  missile,  which  closely  resembled  the 

American  Lance  batdefield  missile,  that  had  a  range  of  130  kilometers. 
The  Lance  is  operated  by  Israel,  which  presumably  assisted  Taiwan’s 
Chung  Shan  Institute  of  Science  and  Technology  (CSIST)  with  Ch’ing 
Feng  development.16  There  were  reports  in  the  early  1990s  of  a  CSIST 
design  for  a  950-1,000  kilometer-range  ballistic  missile  called  T’ien  Ma 
(Sky  Horse).17  Such  reports  evidently  provoked  American  concern, 
because  the  United  States  reportedly  intervened  to  prevent  the  Ch’ing 
Feng  from  entering  service.18  If  that  is  so,  the  United  States  certainly 
also  would  have  tried  to  prevent  T’ien  Ma  development.  In  October 
1990,  the  United  States  refused  to  supply  “critical  missile  booster  tech¬ 
nology”  to  Taiwan,  causing  the  termination  of  Taiwan’s  plans  to  devel¬ 
op  a  satellite-launch  capability.19  Nevertheless,  missile  developments 
in  Taiwan  continued.  On  11  March  1991,  CSIST  announced  that 
missile  research  and  development  over  the  next  decade  had  been  allo¬ 
cated  approximately  NT$18  billion.20 

If  it  became  available,  T’ien  Ma  could  strike  preemptively  at  ports, 
airfields,  and  missile  bases  on  the  mainland  in  an  arc  covering  all  the 
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way  from  East  Sea  Fleet  Headquarters  in  Shang-hai  down  to  South  Sea 
Fleet  Headquarters  at  Zhanjiang.  Resuming  the  Tien  Ma  program 
would  only  require  that  CSIST  do  a  sufficiently  good  job  of  concealing 
it,  or  that  the  United  States  look  the  other  way.21 

The  importance  of  air  defense  to  both  sides  should  not  be  underes¬ 
timated.  The  PLA’s  new  S-300  (SA-10  Grumble)  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAMs)  could  be  crucial,  because  they  could  prevent  successful 
counter-strikes  by  Taiwan’s  air  force.22  Rosvoorouzhenie,  the  leading 
Russian  arms  exporter,  recently  arranged  to  sell  120  additional  S-300 
SAMs  to  the  PLA.23  Similarly,  “within  a  year  or  so  Taiwan  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  upgraded  Patriot  (PAC  III)  [also  called  Patriot  Type  III] 
anti-missile  system.  This  will  give  Taiwan  a  TMD  [tactical  missile 
defense]  capability  that  will  go  some  way  toward  defending  the  island 
against  a  mainland  missile  attack.”24  For  tactical  air  defense,  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department  announced  on  23  August  1996  that  it  will  sell 
$420  million  worth  of  military  equipment  to  Taiwan,  including  1,299 
Stinger  SAMs,  74  vehicular-mounted  Stinger  launchers,  and  74  Stinger 
trainer  units.25 

In  addition  to  the  Patriot  Type  III  system,  Taiwan’s  MND  also 
reportedly  will  attempt,  over  the  next  decade,  to  develop  an  anti¬ 
missile  system  based  on  the  T’ien-kung  (Skybow)  medium-range 
SAM.  Lien-ho  Pao  quoted  an  official  as  saying  that  although  the  T’ien- 
kung  system  would  not  be  any  better  than  the  Patriot  Type  III,  the 
primary  purpose  was  to  develop  an  indigenous  anti-missile  system  in 
order  to  improve  Taiwan’s  bargaining  leverage  in  negotiating  for  other 
foreign  weapons.26 

Taiwan  currently  is  encountering  difficulties  in  its  efforts  to  acquire 
European  weapons.  In  October  1995,  the  Taiwan  press  announced  that 
Paris  and  Taipei  had  signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  for 
the  sale  of  550  Mistral  SAMs.  The  French  government  quickly  denied 
the  report.  Evidently  the  French  Defense  and  Foreign  Ministries  held 
conflicting  views  on  the  sale,  with  the  Defense  Ministry  advocating  it 
and  the  Foreign  Ministry  urging  restraint.  The  same  conflict  occurred 
during  the  1991-92  Mirage  negotiations.  This  time,  however,  Beijing 
was  much  more  forceful  in  expressing  its  opposition.  On  8  November 
1995,  PLA  Chief  of  Staff  Fu  Quanyu  stopped  in  Paris  to  personally 
express  Beijing’s  concern.27  In  January  1996,  the  French  government 
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apparently  made  the  final  decision  not  to  sell  the  Mistrals.28 
Sources 

Published  analyses  of  military  forces  usually  begin  with  the  bean- 
counts  presented  by  the  International  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 
(IISS)  in  its  annual  publication,  the  Military  Balance.  Perhaps  because  it 
is  regarded  as  the  “standard  source,”  Military  Balance  tends  to  repeat 
what  it  said  last  year  until  some  spectacular  event,  or  an  overwhelming 
scholarly  consensus,  forces  it  to  change.  A  decade  ago,  several  partici¬ 
pants  of  this  conference,  after  years  of  writing  and  publishing,  finally 
got  Military  Balance  to  stop  saying:  “Chinese  defense  policy  has  for  long 
maintained  a  balance,  at  times  uneasy,  between  two  concepts:  nuclear 
force  to  deter  strategic  attack  and  People’s  War  ....  to  deter  or  repel 
conventional  invasion.”29  That  dubious  statement  finally  was  shifted 
to  past  tense  in  the  1986-87  edition. 

Military  Balance  consistendy  gives  “high-side”  counts  for  the  PRC 
and  tends  to  be  very  credulous  about  rumors  and  muddled  news 
reports.  Moreover,  it  frequently  reports  systems  still  under  develop¬ 
ment  as  already  being  operational.  For  example,  the  current  entry 
on  the  PLA  Navy  says,  probably  incorrectly  (see  below),  that  there  are 
five  operational  Han-class  SSNs-two  of  them  “with  12  times  C-801 
SSMs  [surface-to-surface  missiles].”30  This  is  a  misleading  summary  of 
the  situation  as  described  in  Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  1994-95;  C-801  launch 
tubes  were  reportedly  installed  aft  of  the  fin,  and  only  can  be  launched 
when  the  sub-at  grave  risk-is  surfaced,31 

Although  a  number  of  scholars  publicly  questioned  the  three  (or 
sometimes  more)  Chinese  nuclear  ballistic-missile  submarines  (SSBNs) 
that  Military  Balance  listed  in  the  early  1980s,  it  took  the  January  1987 
official  Chinese  announcement  that  the  first  Xia  SSBN  had  become 
operational  to  finally  get  Military  Balance  to  reduce  its  SSBN  count  to 
one.  As  noted  above,  Military  Balance  currently  lists  five  Han-class 
SSNs,  despite  Lewis’  and  Xue’s  description  of  radiation  problems  which 
have  reportedly  led  to  two  of  them  being  scrapped.32  A  decade’s  accu¬ 
mulation  of  evidence,  climaxed  by  Tai  Ming  Cheung’s  1993  reporting, 
finally  got  Military  Balance  to  reduce  its  listing  of  operational  diesel- 
electric  submarines  from  “over  a  hundred”  to  “about  50.”  Tt  took  that 
long  even  though  the  naval  editor  of  the  London  Times  observed  that 
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the  PLA-Navy  (PLAN)  submarine  he  toured  in  September  1980  includ¬ 
ed  such  interesting  features  as  painted  bearing  surfaces.  In  July  1983, 
Bruce  Swanson  came  back  from  Shanghai  with  photographs  of  about 
20  Hegu-class  (Type-024)  missile  boats  rafted  together  at  the  naval  base; 
visibly— literally— rusting  away.  Nevertheless,  Military  Balance  (and  all  of 
the  journalists  who  quoted  Military  Balance)  kept  listing  a  gigantic 
missile  boat  force,  including  those  rust-bucket  Hegus. 

Other  “standard  sources”  are  the  Jane's  Yearbooks, ,  especially  the  ven- 
erable  Jane’s  Fighting  Ships.  Though  generally  more  careful  than  Military 
Balance ,  the  Jane's  Yearbooks  axe  subject  to  some  of  the  same  criticisms- 
a  tendency  to  accept  rumors  and  muddled  news  reports,  and  to  repeat 
last  year’s  listings  in  the  absence  of  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Over  the  years,  however,  Jane’s  has  been  more  attentive  to  changes, 
and  regularly  features  “deletions.”  There  are  other  sources  besides 
Military  Balance  and  Jane's ,  but  their  editors  often  have  axes  to  grind,  or 
are  seeking  to  conceal  important  details.  For  example,  the  annual 
Republic  of  China  Yearbook  gives  brief  listings  of  Taiwan’s  military  forces, 
providing  gross  numbers  of  people  in  uniform  and  types  of  major  oper¬ 
ational  platforms,  but  merely  listing  units.  There  is  no  indication  of 
which  equipment,  and  how  many  pieces  of  it,  are  assigned  to  which 
units.33  Taiwan  sources  on  the  PLA  tend  to  be  rather  alarmist,  giving 
high-side  numbers.  For  a  relatively  moderate  Taiwan  appreciation,  see 
the  article  appearing  in  Chung-kuo  Shih-pao,  21  August  1995.34  The 
PRC,  of  course,  publishes  no  figures  at  all. 

There  are  new  sources  of  information  on  the  Internet.  All  of  the 
following  sites  were  discovered  through  James  Mulvenon’s  Chinese 
Security  Page.35  One  of  the  more  interesting  Web  pages  is  Wei  Jun’s 
Chinese  Navy  Home  Page.  Author  Wei  Jun  Wen  breaks  out  the  destroyer 
force  in  detail,  giving  not  only  the  armament  and  layout  of  each  type, 
but  also  their  pennant  numbers.  He  also  provides  some  nice  pictures. 
Alas,  like  most  Web  pages,  the  Chinese  Navy  Home  Page  is  a  project  in 
progress,  which  contains  no  other  information.36  A  similarly  detailed 
page  is  China  Military  Aviation  by  Hui  Tong.  Its  title  notwithstanding, 
this  site  contains  excellent  information  and  photos  of  ships,  as  well  as 
aircraft-including  the  first  published  photographs  of  the  new  Song-class 
submarine.37 

A  meticulously  constructed  site  is  Military  Aviation  of  ROC,  edited  by 
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Wei-bing  Chang.  This  provides  the  most  detailed  bean  count  on 
Taiwan’s  Air  Force  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  the  MND  in 
Taipei.  It  includes  the  locations  and  numbers  of  all  the  fighter  wings 
and  transport  units,  pictures  of  the  various  aircraft  types,  and  even  the 
serial  numbers  of  individual  aircraft,  broken  down  by  subtype.  All  of 
this  is  said  to  be  from  the  open-sources  listed  at  the  end.  Its  a  very 
handy  page.38 

A  generic  problem  with  Internet  information  is  that  you  don’t  know 
anything  about  your  source.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more 
about  Wei  Jun  Wen.  Wei-bing  Chang,  a  PhD  in  Electrical  Engineering 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  offers  little  clue  as  to  why  he  obviously 
devotes  so  much  time  to  his  Web  site,  aside  from  his  Taiwan  origins. 
Material  that  appears  in  printed  media  has  usually  been  through  some 
sort  of  vetting  process,  and  mostly  appears  in  publications  which,  over 
the  years,  have  established  reputations  which  provide  a  basis  for  evalu¬ 
ation.  In  the  case  of  a  Web  site,  however,  you  may  be  looking  at  data 
plagiarized  from  elsewhere  or  at  the  original  work  of  just  one  person— 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  reviewed  by  somebody  else  before  it 
went  out  over  the  Net.  Moreover,  Web  pages  come  and  go,  are  aban¬ 
doned,  and  mutate— changing  their  names,  authors,  and  viewpoints. 
That  happens  to  print  sources  as  well,  of  course,  but  not  nearly  so 
quickly.  For  example,  what  was  called  Wei-bing  Chang’s  Military 
Aviation  of  ROC  Home  Page  in  August  1996  was  called  the  ROC  Air  Force 
Home  Page  the  previous  June.  Still  another  problem  is  that  information 
is  always  being  updated;  the  old  information,  located  at  the  same  spot 
on  the  electronic  page,  has  disappeared  forever.  Naturally,  it  is  easier 
to  publish  a  dubious  statement  or  “factoid,”  knowing  it  can  be  changed 
or  deleted  with  a  key  stroke.  That  doesn’t  make  for  careful  scholarship. 
Responsible  authors  post  the  date  of  their  last  update.  Careful  users 
should  cite  the  dates  they  accessed  a  site. 

Numbers  and  Capabilities 

Almost  all  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  scenario  bean  counts  add  up  every¬ 
thing  available  to  Taiwan  on  one  side,  and  everything  available  to  the 
PRC  on  the  other.  Bitzinger  and  Gill,  for  example,  count  all  of  the 
PLA,  and  rather  than  counting  units  they  count  systems.  Realistically 
however,  some  portion  of  PLA  forces  will  always  have  to  be  devoted  to 
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other  purposes-particularly  the  ground  forces.  Some  ground  forces 
will  always  be  required  for  border  defense  and  internal  control  (partic¬ 
ularly  in  unstable  areas  like  Tibet  and  Xinjiang).  Therefore,  it  makes 
sense  to  only  count  ground  force  units  in  the  Guangzhou,  Nanjing,  and 
Jinan  MRs.  However,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  the  total  ground  force 
bean  count  is.  If  the  PLA  divisions  in  the  three  MRs  facing  Taiwan  get 
most  of  their  armor  and  artillery  ashore  on  Taiwan,  the  party’s  over. 
Most  of  Taiwan’s  forces,  including  much  of  its  ground  strength,  would 
have  been  chewed  up  by  then  in  the  batde  to  clear  the  way  for  actual 
landings.  Even  disregarding  the  attrition  of  ground  forces  while 
defending  the  beaches,  the  three  “engaged”  MRs  alone  outnumber 
all  Taiwan’s  ground  forces.  When  looking  at  forces  the  PLA  could 
commit  to  the  battle  for  Taiwan-again  reverting  to  U.S.  military  prac- 
tice-there  are  three  categories  of  PLA  forces:  “engaged,”  “reinforce¬ 
ments,”  and  “reserves.” 

“Engaged  forces”  are  those  that  can  be  brought  immediately  to  bear 
on  the  battle-including  ground  forces  in  the  Jinan,  Nanjing,  and 
Guangzhou  MRs,  plus  all  of  the  PLA  Air  Force  (PLAAF),  Strategic 
Missile  Force  (“Second  Artillery”),  and  PLA  Naval  Air  Force 
(PLANAF).  To  this,  add  the  entire  East  Sea  Fleet  plus  all  the  major 
surface  combatants,  large  amphibious  units,  and  submarines  of  the  rest 
of  the  PLAN. 

Included  as  “reinforcements”  are  the  mechanized,  tank,  and 
artillery  divisions  available  in  the  Shenyang,  Beijing,  and  Chengdu 
MRs,  and  the  rest  of  the  North  Sea  and  South  Sea  Fleets.  “Reserves” 
include  everything  else,  including  PLA  reserve  units.  Military  and 
paramilitary  personnel  in  major  city  garrisons,  Tibet,  and  Xinjiang  are 
omitted  as  are  militia  (as  opposed  to  reserve  units)  and  all  of  the 
People’s  Armed  Police  (PAP). 

According  to  the  excellent  Directory  of  PRC  Military  Personalities , 
published  by  the  U.S.  Defense  Liaison  Office  in  Hong  Kong,  in  the 
Guangzhou  MR  there  are  two  group  armies  and  one  airborne 
army,  including  six  infantry  divisions,  a  brigade  of  marines,  and  three 
airborne  divisions.39  In  the  Jinan  MR,  there  are  four  group  armies, 
comprised  of  two  tank,  nine  infantry,  one  artillery,  and  one  anti-aircraft 
artillery  (AAA)  division  (some  of  the  divisions  may  be  garrison  units 
but  are  not  so  identified).40  In  the  Nanjing  MR  are  three  group  armies, 
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including  one  tank,  10  infantry,  one  artillery,  and  one  AAA  division, 
plus  one  “cadre  division”  of  marines.41  Military  Balance  for  1996  gives 
somewhat  higher,  but  comparable  numbers. 

Armed  forces  on  Taiwan,  according  to  the  ROC  1996  Yearbook, 
include  a  total  manpower  of  about  485,000  active-duty  servicemen,  of 
whom  “nearly  270,000”  are  ground  forces,  including  military  police. 
Taiwan  has  one  military  police  command,  three  army  headquarters,  a 
special  operations  headquarters  (controlling  two  airborne  brigades  and 
two  aviation  groups),  two  mechanized  divisions,  10  infantry  divisions, 
six  armored  brigades,  one  tank  group,  three  mobile  divisions,  two  air 
defense  groups,  and  seven  reserve  divisions.  While  this  unit  count  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1993  ROC  Yearbook,  the  latter  listed  310,000 
ground  forces,  including  military  police,  so  there  was  a  reduction  of 
40,000  active-duty  ground  force  troops  in  those  three  years.  While 
these  reductions  were  openly  stated  policy,  they  create  the  suspicion 
that  some  units  are  now  understrength.  Allowing  for  different  nomen¬ 
clature,  the  1996  Military  Balance  shows  roughly  the  same  figures  for 
Taiwan’s  units  as  the  ROC  Yearbook,  but  is  significantly  lower  in  terms 
of  people.  Military  Balance  shows  only  240,000  personnel  including 
military  police  on  active  duty,  plus  1,500,000  in  the  reserves  (The  ROC 
Yearbook  gives  no  reserve  figure  at  all.)42 

The  overall  size  of  the  PLA  is  uncertain.  Military  Balance  shows  2.93 
million  in  the  PLA  in  1995.  When  the  Chinese  grandly  announced 
the  reduction  of  the  PLA  by  one  million  troops  in  1985,  they  did  not 
state  either  the  “before”  or  “after”  size.  The  world  assumed  a  reduction 
from  about  4  million  to  3  million.  Since  then,  hardly  a  year  has  passed 
without  news  reports  that  China  is  planning,  or  at  legist  debating, 
another  PLA  reduction  of  half-a-million  or  so.  On  January  16,  1996, 
Reuters  reported  from  Beijing  that  some  unspecified  organization  or 
person  planned  to  cut  the  PLA  by  500,000  in  1996,  to  2.5  million. 
How  those  cuts  would  be  distributed  among  the  various  forces  was  not 
stated.  Reuters  added  that  “China  slashed  its  PLA  by  nearly  25%  in  the 
late  1980s— to  3.19  million  in  1990  from  4.238  million  in  1987.”43  No 
source  is  given  for  these  figures.  Beijing  Review  recently  published  the 
only  official  (and  very  round)  numbers  to  date:  “China  has  engaged  in 
disarmament,  reducing  troops  from  5  to  3  million.  The  Chinese  army 
will  not  be  expanded  until  the  year  2010.”44 
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For  the  air  forces  bean  count.  Military  Balance  1996  says  the  PLAAF 
has  470,000  people,  which  includes  “strategic  forces  and  air  defense 
troops”  plus  “160,000  recruits.”  Taiwan’s  Air  Force  is  said  to  be  68,000 
active-duty  personnel.  The  PLAAF,  according  to  Military  Balance  has 
4,970  combat  aircraft,  which  it  breaks  down  by  numbers  and  general 
types.  Taiwan’s  Air  Force  has  430  combat  aircraft  and  59  transports, 
also  broken  down  by  type.  These  numbers  for  Taiwan  differ  somewhat 
from  those  given  by  Bitzinger  and  Gill  (400  combat  aircraft  plus  77 
transports).  The  ROC  Yearbook  lists  the  types  of  aircraft  and  units,  but 
gives  no  numbers  of  aircraft 

Whether  or  not  China  will  continue  to  acquire  Soviet  military  tech¬ 
nology,  and  successfully  absorb  it,  is  an  important  unknown.45  Since 
Russia  and  China  signed  a  five-year  military  pact  in  1993,  Americans 
have  been  concerned  that  the  PLA  might  gain  access  to  the  most 
advanced  Soviet  technologies,  including  nuclear  submarines,  underwa¬ 
ter  missile  launching,  ICBM  technology,  and  possibly  even  nuclear 
weapons  technology.46  So  far,  the  principal  fruits  of  the  Sino-Russian 
connection  have  been  26  Su-27  fighters  (identified  as  Flankers  by 
NATO);47  a  significant,  but  unknown,  number  of  SA-10  (S-300) 
Grumble  air-defense  missiles;  and  four  Kilo-class  submarines  (one  of 
which  has  been  delivered).  The  Russians  have  also  sold  perhaps  a 
dozen  11-76  Candid  long-range  transport  aircraft,  which  have  substan¬ 
tially  improved  China’s  strategic  airlift  capability.  In  December  1995, 
China  and  Russia  reportedly  reached  a  package  agreement  on  Su-27 
production  under  which  China  would  buy  another  24  aircraft,  plus  the 
technology  to  start  producing  Su-27s  in  Shenyang.  If  and  when  the 
Chinese  actually  succeed  in  producing  the  Su-27,  they  will  reportedly 
remain  dependent  on  Russia  for  AL-31FM  engines,  for  spare  parts,  and 
for  technical  assistance.  So,  while  China  may  close  the  technological 
gap  somewhat  over  the  next  decade  or  so,  the  PLAAF  will  remain  tech¬ 
nically  inferior  to  Taiwan’s.  By  then,  Taiwan  will  have  over  130  Ching- 
kuo  fighters  armed  with  the  T’ien-chien-2  (Skysword)  medium-  to 
long-range  air-to-air  missile  (AAM).  The  Su-27’s  AA-10  Alamo  medium- 
range  AAM  has  a  somewhat  shorter  range.  In  addition,  of  course, 
Taiwan  expects  to  have  150  F-16s  and  60  Mirage  2000-5s  by  then.48 

With  respect  to  Taiwan’s  Navy,  both  Military  Balance  and  the  ROC 
Yearbook  say  Taiwan  has  38,000  active-duty  sailors.  They  disagree 
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on  the  number  of  marines:  Military  Balance  says  38,000;  the  ROC 
Yearbook,  30,000.  Bitzinger  and  Gill  give  no  manpower  figures  for 
either  navy.  With  respect  to  the  PLAN,  Military  Balance  shows  260,000 
people,  including  “25,000  Coastal  Regional  Defense  Forces,”  25,000 
in  the  PLAN  Air  Force,  “some  5,000  marines,”  and  “some  40,000 
conscripts.”  That  adds  up  to  about  95,000  personnel-so  where  are  the 
other  165,000  (since  260=  95+165)?  Are  they  all  officers  and  career 
NCOs? 

Military  Balance  1996  gives  Taiwan’s  Naval  vessel  count  as  4 
submarines,  22  destroyers  and  16  frigates  of  various  kinds,  21 
amphibs,  and  a  large  accumulation  of  smaller  vessels,  plus  32  S-2  naval 
aircraft.  It  shows  the  PLAN  with  one  SSBN,  5  SSNs,  one  guided- 
missile-launching  modified  Romeo  submarine  (probably  the  so-called 
Wuhan-class),  and  44  patrol  submarines,  including  the  first  of  the 
Russian  Kilos,  which  is  now  possibly  operational.  Military  Balance 
shows  PLAN  surface  forces  as  46  destroyers  and  frigates  of  various 
kinds,  including  one  of  the  new  Luhu  destroyers  and  four  of  the  new 
Jiangwei  anti-aircraft  frigates.  It  also  says  the  PLA  has  54  large  and 
medium  amphibious  vessels,  plus  large  numbers  of  auxiliary  craft  and 
small  patrol  boats.  The  PLAN  Air  Force  is  said  to  total  855  combat 
aircraft,  and  Military  Balance  gives  numbers  of  the  various  aircraft  types. 
Wei  Jun  Wen  credits  the  PLA  Navy  with  a  total  of  19  destroyers— one 
Luhu  plus  15  of  the  various  subtypes  of  the  Luda-class.  For  Jane’s 
Fighting  Ships  listed  the  same  submarines  as  Military  Balance  did  for 
1995,  but  considerably  more  destroyers  and  frigates  (56)  and  fewer 
PLAN  combat  aircraft  (around  580). 49 

Nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  and  counted  the  much  rumored 
Song-class  submarine  except  Hui  Tong,  on  his  China  Military  Aviation 
Web  page.  He  shows  two  pictures  (one  of  a  model),  and  points  out 
some  unique  features  that  distinguish  it  from  a  Kilo.  Evidently,  the 
Song  exists,  at  least  in  prototype.50  As  always,  we  must  wait  and  see 
whether  the  Chinese  can  make  the  historically  difficult  step  from  pro¬ 
totype  to  production. 

There  have  been  two  interesting  developments  in  PLA  com¬ 
mand  and  control  organization.  Widespread  speculation  has  been 
provoked  by  press  references  to  the  “Nanjing  War  Zone”  or 
“Nanjing  Front,”  as  opposed  to  the  “Nanjing  MR.”  The  consensus 
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at  the  June  1996  Honolulu  conference,  supported  by  the  PRC  par¬ 
ticipants,  was  that  the  “Nanjing  theater”  is  simply  the  Nanjing  MR 
by  another  name.  A  more  interesting  development,  in  December 
1995,  was  that  the  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC)  set  up  a 
new  “Headquarters  for  Operations  Targeting  Taiwan  (dui  tai  junshi 
jihuibu).  When  it  was  first  set  up  to  run  the  1996  Strait  exercises, 
CMC  Vice-Chairman  Liu  Huaqing  said  this  new  headquarters 
“shoulders  the  mission  of  the  great  cause  of  reunification  of  the 
motherland.”  It  is  commanded  by  CMC  Vice-Chairman  and  for¬ 
mer  Chief  of  Staff  Zhang  Wannian.  It  has  an  investigation  and 
research  group,  an  intelligence  group,  a  work  group,  an  operations 
group,  and  a  liaison  group.  This  sounds  like  a  coordinating  head¬ 
quarters  rather  than  an  operational  command.  Moreover,  it  is  set 
up  as  a  “general  combat  headquarters”  in  Beijing  with  an  office  in 
the  Nanjing  MR  and  branches  in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the 
Guangzhou  MR.  Its  responsibilities  are  to  collect  intelligence  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  CMC  on  the  situation  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait;  to  plan  exercises  (and  presumably  operations)  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  and  the  “Nanjing  theater.”  It  might  actually  assume  opera¬ 
tional  command  in  wartime  however,  for  it  is  “entrusted  with  the 
command  of  implementing  war  preparations  and  operations  target¬ 
ing  Taiwan  in  an  emergency.”51 

Conventional  Scenarios 

With  minor  variations,  recent  publications  by  responsible  scholars 
have  laid  out  the  same  general  military  scenarios  in  the  Strait.52  Gary 
Klintworth,  for  example,  lists  five  scenarios: 

(a)  a  PLA  action  “to  demonstrate  to  Taiwan  and  the  region,  but 
especially  the  United  States,  that  the  PLA  has  the  capability  and  resolve 
to  attack  Taiwan  if  necessary.”  This  includes  actions  like  the  exercises 
of  July  1995  and  March  1996. 

(b)  a  blockade, 

(c)  an  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  offshore  islands, 

(d)  an  invasion 

(e)  something  else.53 
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Bitzinger  and  Gill  once  again  have  done  the  best  job  of  laying  out 
the  “conventional  scenarios.”  They  posit  the  following:  First,  “low- 
level  intimidation”  (military  exercises,  weapons  tests,  confrontations  at 
sea,  and  various  kinds  of  covert  subversion).  Two,  an  economic  block¬ 
ade  (naval  blockade  to  strangle  Taiwan  economically).  Three,  a  limited 
missile  and/or  air  attack  on  Taiwan  cities  and  other  strategic  targets  (to 
de-stabilize  the  country,  both  psychologically  and  economically);  and 
four,  a  full-scale  invasion.54 

Bitzinger  and  Gill  believe  that  by  2005  or  so,  the  PLA  will  have  a 
much  increased  ability  to  conduct  “low-level  harassment”  of  Taiwan 
from  the  sea  and  the  air,  and  by  ballistic  missiles.  They  also  conclude 
that  Taiwan  will  not  be  able  to  respond  directly  to  these  kinds  of  PLA 
actions,  but  that  by  2005  Taiwan  will  have  a  much  better  early-warning 
system  and  “a  rudimentary  ballistic  missile  defense.”  These  could  at 
least  alleviate  some  of  the  psychological  impact  of  such  harassment.55 

Reportedly,  military  commanders  on  Taiwan  are  most  concerned 
about  a  combination  of  the  “low-level  harassment”  and  “full-scale  inva¬ 
sion”  scenarios,  which  is  probably  rooted  in  their  memory  of  the  PLA’s 
conquest  of  Hainan  Island  in  the  spring  of  1949.  Then,  despite  the 
threat  of  Taiwan’s  Navy,  the  PLA  loaded  every  available  fishing  boat, 
tramp  steamer,  and  garbage  scow  to  the  gunwales  with  infantry,  and 
ferried  them  across  the  25  kilometer- wide  Qiongzhou  Strait  to  Hainan 
(which  was  already  half-occupied  by  Communist  guerrillas).  The 
current  concern  is  that  the  PLA  might  try  the  same  thing  again,  in  an 
attempt  to  take  an  off-shore  island,  or  even  Taiwan  itself.  Taiwan’s 
armed  forces  clearly  have  the  military  capacity  to  stop  such  an  inva¬ 
sion,  especially  if  it  were  directed  against  the  Penghu  Islands  or  all 
the  way  (some  200  kilometers)  to  Taiwan.  However,  the  “fishing  boat 
assault”  scenario  is  plausibly  threatening  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  could 
initially  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  harassment  of  Taiwan  fisher¬ 
men  or  the  Taiwan  coast  by  mainland  fishing  boats-a  brand  of 
“low-level  harassment”  that  has  recurred  over  the  decades.  Large 
numbers  of  boats  might  be  positioned  very  close  to  Taiwan  before  the 
danger  of  a  landing  was  recognized.  The  other  threatening  factor  is 
that  Taiwan  military  personnel  might  hesitate  to  fire  on  such  helpless 
targets,  especially  if  the  boats  were  not  firing  and  there  were  no  visible 
weapons  in  the  armada  of  small  craft.56  From  the  PLA  perspective,  the 
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“fishing  boat  assault”  would  be  a  dangerous  gamble  at  best  Once  the 
first  few  dozen  boats  had  been  blown  out  of  the  water  with  all  hands, 
morale  on  the  following  boats  would  be  much  degraded,  and  the  boats 
might  well  turn  back.  Worse  still,  embarked  soldiers  might  well  begin 
to  return  fire,  which  would  only  draw  down  more  certain  destruction.57 

With  respect  to  blockade,  by  2005  the  PLAN  will  have  a  much 
improved  coastal  and  ocean-going  capability,  including  improved 
submarines.  It  will  also  have  much  better  anti-aircraft  warfare  (AAW) 
and  anti-surface  warfare  (ASUW)  capability-supported  by  consider¬ 
ably  improved  logistical  and  C3I  systems.  Taiwan  is  building  up  forces 
to  counteract  this  by  activating  new  maritime  surveillance  aircraft, 
modem  patrol  craft,  and  ASUW  missiles.  Taiwan  still  has  a  pressing 
need  for  advanced  submarines  for  use  in  ASUW,  ASW,  and  mine¬ 
laying  missions.  Taiwan’s  Navy  emphasizes  that  it  needs  modem 
submarines  for  ASW,  although  that  is  a  very  inefficient  way  to  conduct 
ASW.  However,  advanced  diesel-electric  submarines  would  be  ideal 
platforms  for  mining  harbors  along  the  Chinese  coast.  Although  (or 
perhaps  because)  such  mine-laying  could  be  crucial  for  the  defense 
of  Taiwan,  official  sources  do  not  publicize  it.  Mine-laying  is  a 
less-obviously  “defensive”  mission,  and  so  would  make  the  sale  of 
submarines  to  Taiwan  all  the  more  unpalatable  to  European  govern¬ 
ments. 

Even  by  2005,  PI  A  air  strikes  on  Taiwan  and  surrounding  waters 
would  be  dangerous  and  cosdy.  The  PLAAF  still  lacks  precision  air-to- 
surface  munitions,  particularly  long-range  ones;  long  range  navigation 
gear;  capable  strike  aircraft;  and  EW  gear,  particularly  electronic 
counter-countermeasures  (ECCM).  Moreover,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  PLAAF  air-to-surface  attack  training  is  adequate  or  that  it  is 
improving.  There  is  little  prospect  for  breakthroughs  in  any  of  the 
related  equipment  areas,  barring  massive  infusions  of  expensive  foreign 
assistance;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  PLA  is  even  shopping  for 
foreign  precision-strike  gear.  Instead,  it  appears  to  be  concentrating  on 
air-superiority  weapons  like  the  Su-27  and  F-10. 

For  precision  strikes  with  ballistic  missiles,  the  Chinese  have 
been  trying  to  improve  targeting  and  guidance,  but  their  progress  is 
uncertain.  As  mentioned  earlier,  however,  the  possibility  of  cmise 
missiles  and/or  GPS-guidance  could  cause  a  sudden  leap  in  Chinese- 
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or  Taiwanese— capability.  In  the  face  of  PLA  air/missile  strikes,  by 
2005  Taiwan  “will  possess  a  sizable  and  very  advanced  air-defense  net¬ 
work,  comprising  an  airborne  early-warning  system,  an  automated 
command-and-control  network,  a  large,  modem  air  force  equipped 
with  stand-off  air-to-air  missiles,  and  several  new  surface-to-air  missile 
systems.”  However,  Taiwan  will  still  probably  lack  a  dedicated  or  very 
capable  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  system.58 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  China  will  remain  unable  to  invade 
Taiwan.  The  PLA  lacks,  and  will  continue  to  lack,  the  air  power  that 
would  be  required  to  knock  out  shore  positions  and  patrol  boats  close 
in,  even  if  they  had  managed  to  clear  the  Strait.  Suitable  landing  beach¬ 
es  on  Taiwan  are  few  and  scattered.  Landing  forces  would  encounter 
strongly  prepared  shore  defenses  and  a  fleet  of  fast-attack  missile  boats 
which  would  be  very  hard  to  eliminate.  China’s  amphibious  lift  capa¬ 
bility  is  currently  no  more  than  about  10,000  troops.  Klintworth  and 
others  write  that,  like  the  British  during  the  FaJklands  War,  the  PLA 
could  commandeer  cargo  and  container  ships  and  a  large  fleet  of  air¬ 
liners,  plus  swarms  of  fishing  boats.59  If  it  gets  to  the  point  where  the 
PLA  is  moving  people  and  cargo  across  the  Strait  in  fishing  boats  and 
airliners  though,  it  will  mean  that  there  is  already  a  secure  foothold  on 
the  island.  As  noted  earlier,  if  that  happens  the  game  is  up. 

Any  invasion  would  need  to  be  supported  by  “fifth  columnists” 
pre-positioned  in  Taiwan.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Taipei  government 
to  screen  visitors  and  immigrants,  increasing  travel  by  scholars,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  artists;  to  say  nothing  of  illegal  immigrants,  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  will  no  doubt  include  PRC  agents.  Moreover,  some 
Taiwan  residents  may  be  compromised  or  recruited  by  the  PRC. 
Several  hundred  individuals  could  be  in  place  by  2001,  with  militarily 
significant  caches  of  weapons,  explosives,  and  communications 
gear.  These  people  would  be  used  before  and  during  an  invasion 
against  critical  military  targets,  to  demoralize  and  shock  the  civilian 
population,  and  to  provide  intelligence  and  local  guides  for  the  invad¬ 
ing  troops.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  they  would  spread  rumors, 
disinformation,  and  panic. 

To  reiterate  a  point  made  earlier,  exactly  how  various  scenarios 
play  out  in  military  terms  depends  not  only  on  what  kinds  of  hard¬ 
ware  we  assume  to  be  available,  but  also  upon  the  political  context. 
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We  may  assume  that  both  sides  will  launch  a  propaganda  and  diplo¬ 
matic  offensive.  In  the  event  of  any  of  these  scenarios,  we  have  to  ask 
how  it  could  start— could  one  side  or  the  other  be  able  to  depict  the 
other  side  as  clearly  the  aggressor?  An  escalating  crisis  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait,  plus  a  political-diplomatic  battle,  would  tend  to  force  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Western  Pacific  to  take  sides.  This  would  be  particularly 
true  in  drawn-out  “low-level  harassment”  or  blockade  scenarios.  In 
such  cases,  the  political-diplomatic  battle  would  really  be  the  main 
arena  (as  it  was  in  1995-96),  with  military  operations  providing  back¬ 
drop  and  a  sense  of  urgency.60 

However,  a  blockade  would  have  an  immediate  economic  impact— 
and  not  only  on  Taiwan.  It  certainly  would  effect  Taiwan’s  trading  part¬ 
ners,  and  tend  to  force  would-be  neutrals  to  choose  sides.  The  longer  a 
blockade  was  prolonged,  the  greater  would  be  the  chances  of  U.S.  inter¬ 
vention.  A  blockade  would  provide  plenty  of  time  for  political  signaling 
and  compromise.  Taiwan,  the  United  States,  or  other  governments  might 
seek  to  get  the  UN  or  other  international  organizations  involved.  No 
doubt,  the  PRC  would  resist,  claiming  it  as  an  “internal  Chinese  matter,” 
but  the  UN  has  been  known  to  intervene  in  “internal  affairs”  elsewhere. 

One  way  for  the  PRC  to  avoid  international  intervention,  a 
scenario  which  has  been  raised  in  some  of  our  earlier  conferences,  is  a 
sudden,  surprise  attack.  This  would  involve  secret  mobilization;  then 
an  all-out  air,  missile,  and  naval  onslaught  on  Taiwan;  followed  up 
immediately  by  landings  on  at  least  some  offshore  islands,  and  possibly 
on  Taiwan  itself.  Militarily  and  politically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
promising  scenario  for  the  PRC.  It  would  minimize  the  risk  of 
American  intervention.  The  American  tendency  in  a  foreign  crisis  is 
to  dither  and  consult,  at  least  for  a  little  while.  Since  Vietnam  there  has 
been  a  strong  American  tendency  to  seek  consensus  and  alliances 
before  taking  military  action.  One  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  biggest 
mistakes  in  1990-91  was  to  provoke  the  United  States  and  then  wait 
while  President  Bush  and  his  advisors  built  up  the  domestic  consensus 
and  formed  the  anti-Iraqi  coalition.  The  PRC  would  avoid  making  the 
same  mistake  with  a  sudden  assault. 

The  practical  problem  with  the  “sudden  onslaught”  is  that  the  PLA 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  launch  a  sufficiently  rapid  or  powerful  assault 
any  time  in  the  next  decade.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  limitations,  not 
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only  of  military  C3I,  but  of  fundamental  infrastructure  weaknesses  in 
Eastern  China,  the  PLA  could  not  possibly  concentrate  the  necessary 
resources  within  striking  range  of  Taiwan  without  being  detected  very 
early  by  American  and  Taiwanese  intelligence-and  indeed  by  the  inter¬ 
national  press.  A  “massive  surprise  onslaught”  is  flatly  impossible,  given 
the  lack  of  roads,  railroads,  and  other  rapid  communications,  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  airfields  within  militarily  practical  striking  range  of  Taiwan;  and 
the  enormous  problems  the  PLA  would  have  building  up  the  necessary 
logistical  system  (let  alone  all  the  supplies  themselves).  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  PLA  being  able  to  mobilize  itself  to  seize  Taiwan,  any  time 
in  the  next  15  years,  without  telegraphing  its  punches  way  in  advance, 
not  only  to  American  intelligence  but  to  the  world.  Moreover,  Taiwan 
has  been  taking  important  new  initiatives  to  launch  its  own  surveillance 
satellites.  Although  the  ROCSAT-1  only  carries  a  low  resolution  ocean 
color  monitor,  follow-ons  could  carry  higher  resolution  imagers  such  as 
the  one  being  flown  on  the  KOMPSAT  payload  that  TRW  is  develop¬ 
ing  for  South  Korea.  Taiwan  National  University  has  signed  a  reception 
agreement  with  Israeli  Aircraft  Industries’  HI-RES  venture.  Taiwan  also 
may  have  receiving  agreements  with  Landsat  and  SPOT,  the  French 
commercial  satellite  imagery  sendee.61 

Nuclear  Scenarios 

The  shape  of  China’s  nuclear  force  by  2010  is  the  subject  of  vast 
disagreement  among  analysts.  On  the  high  side,  Paul  Dibb62  predicts 
that  by  2010  China  will  have  a  strategic  nuclear  force  of  between 
50  and  70  multiple-warhead,  solid-fuel  ICBMs,  compared  to  between 
10  and  20  now.  Each  will  have  a  range,  according  to  Dibb,  of  8, GOO- 
12, 000  kilometers,  and  all  will  be  either  on  mobile  launchers  or  in  silos. 
Dibb  also  expects  China  to  develop  three  or  four  second-generation 
SSBNs  equipped  with  missiles  that  can  strike  out  to  8,000  kilometers. 
They  would  provide  China  a  second-strike  capability.  Two  Chinese 
SSBNs  operating  in  East  Asian  waters  could  strike  virtually  all  of 
China’s  neighbors  and  most  of  the  United  States. 

Dibb  believes  that  China,  however,  will  not  develop  a  significant 
long-range  strategic  bomber  force  unless  it  acquires  Tu-22M  Backfire 
bombers  from  the  Russians.  Chinese  Backfires  have  been  discussed  for 
a  decade  now,  and  still  seem  no  closer  to  realization.  According  to 
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Klintworth,  the  Chinese  have  sought  to  buy  up  to  a  dozen  Tu-22Ms. 
The  deal  reportedly  was  pushed  by  the  Russian  defense  ministry,  which 
is  starved  for  cash,  but  was  blocked  by  the  Russian  foreign  ministry  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  be  highly  de  stabilizing. 

The  strategic  implications  of  the  Su-27s  and  Kilo  submarines  are 
not  nearly  as  great.  Scenarios  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  actually 
detonated  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  have  generally  been  ignored.  Beijing  has 
made  much  of  its  “no  first  use”  (NFU)  pledge.  Moreover,  the  thinking 
goes,  they  would  never  use  nuclear  weapons  on  Taiwan,  because  the 
people  there  are  their  fellow  Chinese.63  Besides,  nobody  in  Beijing  is 
crazy  enough  to  turn  Taiwan-with  its  enormous  wealth  and  productive 
infrastructure— into  a  radioactive  ruin.  The  scenarios  that  I  know  of 
assume  that  the  actual  fighting,  if  any,  would  be  non-nuclear.  That 
assumption  should  be  re-examined. 

As  Iain  Johnston  has  shown,  a  number  of  Chinese  military  writers 
have  stated  that  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  of  a  threat  of  nuclear 
attack  is  not  a  violation  of  the  “no  first  use”  principle.64  Others  reject 
the  NFU  principle  outright.65  Taking  a  slightly  different  angle,  Hua 
Di  of  Stanford  University’s  Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  opined  recently  that  NFU  does  not  apply  to  use  on  Chinese 
territory  [nor,  presumably,  in  Chinese  waters],  Chinese  military  strate¬ 
gists  argued  during  the  Cold  War  that  China’s  NFU  policy  did  not 
prohibit  use  of  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  on  Chinese  soil  to  repel  a 
conventional  Soviet  invasion.66 

Even  more  startling  was  the  reported  remark  by  Ambassador  Sha 
Zukang,  China’s  head  of  mission  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Disarmament.  According  to  the  International  Herald  Tribune ,  citing  an 
Agence  France  Presse  report,  in  late  July  1996,  Sha  said  that  Taiwan  is 
“a  province  of  China,  not  a  state.  So  the  policy  of  no-first-use  does  not 
apply.”  It  was  in  response  to  a  question  about  Sha’s  remark  that 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  spokesman,  Shen  Guofang,  reiterated  that 
the  PLA  would  never  use  nuclear  weapons  on  their  fellow  Chinese. 

The  official  PRC  statement  following  the  nuclear  test  explosion  of 
29  July  1996  contained  several  interesting  points  never  before  includ¬ 
ed,  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  test  announcement:  “The  development 
of  nuclear  weaponry  by  China  was  inevitable  considering  historical 
circumstances.  The  small  sized  nuclear  arsenal  possessed  by  China  is 
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mainly  for  defensive  purposes  and  does  not  pose  any  threat  to  other 
countries.  The  nuclear  weaponry  can  help  China  defend  itself  and 
maintain  its  independence  as  well  as  its  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity ”67 

To  be  sure,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  in  many  of  the 
“conventional”  scenarios  that  Chinese  nuclear  power  would  influence 
the  behavior  of  other  actors.  In  particular,  it  might  have  a  deterrent 
effect  against  American  intervention.  A  PLA  officer’s  reported  remark 
in  late  1995,  that  Taiwan  isn’t  worth  Los  Angeles  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Americans,  is  hardly  news:  Gerald  Segal  published  the  same  observa¬ 
tion  at  least  a  decade  ago.  But  the  July  1995  and  March  1996  missile 
“exercises”  involved  nuclear-capable  DF-15  missiles  (the  PLA  service 
designation  of  the  M-9)  in  the  immediate  Taiwan  area,  launched  from 
the  Nanjing  Military  Region.  Their  impact  areas  placed  at  risk  the 
approaches  to  Keelung  Harbor  in  the  north  and  Kaohsiung  Harbor 
in  the  south.  It  is  presumed  that  the  M-9  has  both  a  nuclear  and  a 
conventional  high-explosive  warhead,  and  the  PRC  press  referred  to 
the  launch  units  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Rocket  Force  (“Second 
Artillery”)  of  the  PLA. 

During  future  “exercises”  even  longer-range  nuclear-capable 
missiles  could  be  shuffled  around  for  the  benefit  of  orbiting  satel¬ 
lites  and  foreign  reporters,  and  launched  into  the  sea  near  Taiwan. 
An  even  more  intimidating/provocative  step  might  be,  after  giving 
sufficient  warning,  to  actually  launch  one  at  an  unoccupied  Taiwan- 
controlled  island  or  reef.  Were  the  United  States  to  bring  a  carrier 
batde  group  into  Taiwan  waters,  as  it  did  in  March  1996,  a  far  more 
escalatory  and  provocative  action  would  be  to  launch  a  DF-21  or  DF- 
15  missile  into  the  sea  somewhere  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  A  still 
further  escalation  might  be  to  arm  the  missile  with  a  high-explosive 
warhead.  Reportedly,  the  PLA  has  made  progress  in  converting  some 
DF-21s  or  DF-15s  to  non-nuclear  warheads,  for  use  in  regional  warfare 
or  intimidation.68 

Such  actions  would,  of  course,  be  extremely  risky  for  the  PRC. 
There  are  presumably  limits  to  how  much  provocation  American 
forces  would  endure  before  taking  retaliatory  action.  Too  daring  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  or  deter  the  United  States  might  provide  precise¬ 
ly  the  causus  belli  that  could  pull  the  Americans  into  the  action. 
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A  big  escalation  from  a  blockade,  but  not  yet  a  “lethal”  attack 
would  be  a  massive  IW  attack  on  Taiwan’s  electronics  by  computer 
viruses;  or  a  massive  burst  of  electro-magnetic  pulse  (EMP).  The  latter 
would  be  conventional  EW  on  a  grand  scale— more  like  the  former 
Soviet  Armed  Forces’  doctrine  of  “Radio-Electronic  Combat”  than  a 
true  application  of  IW.  Currently,  the  EMP  of  a  large  nuclear  explo¬ 
sion  is  the  only  known  way  to  massively  black  out  electronics  across  a 
large  area.  This  is  another  possible  use  for  the  Second  Artillery  which 
would  be  short  of  “nuclear  attack”  in  the  usual  sense.  Somebody  may 
develop  a  militarily  usable  EMP  generator  of  comparable  effectiveness 
one  of  these  days— one  without  the  political  stigma  of  being  a  nuclear 
weapon.69  It  is  just  the  sort  of  “superb  and  secret  weapon”  that  Chinese 
since  Li  Hongzhang  have  been  seeking  as  an  equalizer  vis-a-vis  the 
West.70 

A  well-placed,  large-yield,  nuclear  high-airburst  near  Taiwan  could 
produce  enough  EMP  to  fuse  the  integrated  circuits  of  many  of  the 
electronic  devices  on  the  island.  Possibly,  some  of  the  electronics  used 
by  Taiwan’s  military  have  been  (or  will  be)  “hardened”  against  EMP, 
but  surely  most,  or  all,  civilian  electronics  have  not  been.  Just  knocking 
out  civilian  electronics  would  bring  business,  banking,  government 
administration,  manufacturing,  some  education,  and  most  communica¬ 
tions  to  a  halt,  and  would  cut  off  contact  with  the  outside  world.  EMP 
attack  from  a  nuclear  air-burst  might  not  kill  anyone  direcdy-although 
people  would  surely  die  when  electronics  failed  in  hospitals,  flying 
aircraft,  etc.  Depending  upon  the  degree  of  EMP  hardening  of 
Taiwan’s  military  electronics,  the  island’s  defenses  might  be  totally  dis¬ 
abled  or  just  badly  degraded  by  the  disruption  of  civilian  electronics. 

This  “electronic  blackout  strike”  would  hardly  be  just  another 
step  in  tightening  the  screws.  If  it  involved  a  nuclear  weapon— even  a 
high-airburst  with  little  fallout  and  few  casualties— it  would  have  severe 
political-diplomatic  repercussions.  It  might  provoke  enough  outrage  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  the  fight.  That  being  the  case,  it  would 
make  sense  for  the  PLA  to  follow-up  an  EMP  strike  with  missile  and  air 
attacks  on  Taiwanese  military  targets.  These  attacks  could  be  followed 
up  by  an  extremely  high-risk  military  gamble:  a  “sudden  onslaught”  by 
limited  ground  forces  from  their  peacetime  bases. 

The  15th  Army  supposedly  has  three  airborne  divisions.  There  are 
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also  unknown  numbers  and  types  of  special  operations  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  various  commando-type  “rapid-reaction  units”  of  the  PLA  and 
PLAN  capable  of  parachute  insertion  anywhere  in  China  within  20 
hours.71  These  might  all  be  dropped  into  carefully  selected  parts  of 
Taiwan,  to  further  damage  defenses  and  to  seize  an  airfield  or  two— but 
they  would  be  targeted  primarily  with  a  view  to  their  psychological 
impact.  They  would  be  supported,  as  described  above,  by  a  “fifth 
column”  of  agents-in-place.  Transport  aircraft  that  survived  the  airdrop 
operation  would  attempt  to  bring  in  additional  “rapid  reaction  forces” 
from  the  Guangzhou,  Nanjing,  and  Jinan  Military  Regions  and  land 
them  on  captured  airfield(s). 

Now,  this  would  put,  at  most,  a  few  thousand  PLA  soldiers  on 
the  ground  on  Taiwan.  They  would  be  massively  outnumbered  and 
out-gunned,  and  almost  totally  without  support.  The  PLAAF  probably 
could  provide  no  effective  close  air  support  Logistical  support  would 
be  limited  to  a  few  airdrops.  The  invaders  would  be  doomed,  if  they 
met  serious  resistance.  But  would  they? 

The  “electronic  blackout  strike”  would  have  created  a  sense  of 
shock  and  helplessness,  to  which  the  missile-  and  air-strikes  would 
have  added.  Then,  PLA  soldiers  would  suddenly  be  everywhere  (not 
very  many  of  them,  but  who  would  realize  it?).  There  would  also  be 
the  actions  of  the  “fifth  column”-causing  unexplained  infrastructure 
damage  and  spreading  disinformation.  The  effect  might  be  a  collapse 
of  popular  resistance  in  the  face  of  an  apparently  “inevitable”  conquest. 
This  might  lead  to  a  collapse  of  nerve  and  discipline  in  Taiwan’s  ground 
forces,  which  might  last  just  long  enough  for  a  massive  airlift  of  addi¬ 
tional  troops  to  the  island  by  the  commandeered  PRC  civil  air  fleet. 

There  are  some  precedents  for  such  a  scenario.  In  1940,  the 
Luftwaffe  captured  Oslo,  Norway  with  a  handful  of  Ju-52  transports 
and  the  crews  of  six  Me-1 10  fighters.  The  force,  which  included  a  small 
brass  band,  landed  at  the  airport,  marched  into  town  and  took  over, 
under  the  command  of  the  German  Air  Attache  .72  Perhaps  a  still  bet¬ 
ter  precedent  is  the  one  we  all  witnessed  in  1991.  Non-nuclear  EW  and 
airstrikes  imposed  an  electronic  blackout  on  Iraq.  That  was  followed 
by  massive  air  and  missile  strikes  on  military  targets,  and  then  by  a 
well-coordinated,  lightning-fast  ground  assault  by  numerically  smaller 
forces.  On  15  March  1991  Iraq  had  the  largest  army  in  the  Middle  East; 
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48  hours  later,  it  had  the  fourth -largest  army  in  Iraq.  Blinded,  shocked, 
leaderless,  and  terrified,  it  had  just  dissolved. 

If  the  PLA  were  to  attempt  such  an  operation,  it  would  be  a 
desperate  gamble,  but  it  might  work,  and  it  could  be  done  without 
an  extensive  mobilization.  That  way,  not  only  would  the  people  and 
armed  forces  of  Taiwan  be  shocked  and  surprised,  so  would  the  United 
States.  The  assault  would  be  launched  when  no  significant  U.S.  naval 
forces  were  in  the  immediate  area,  and  the  airborne  invaders  would 
either  succeed  or  die  before  Washington  had  time  to  settle  on  a  policy- 
let  alone  bring  forces  to  bear. 

There  is  still  another  possibility-that  PRC  decision  makers  might 
decide  to  not  only  demonstrate  or  threaten,  but  actually  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  the  U.S.  Navy.  Since  at  least  some  American  mili¬ 
tary  electronics  are  already  EMP  hardened,  an  “electronic  blackout 
strike”  would  probably  degrade  the  capabilities  of  a  carrier  batde 
group,  but  not  knock  it  out  completely.  If  it  were  an  EMP  strike  with 
a  nuclear  weapon,  it  would  only  provoke  retaliation  without  decisively 
changing  the  strategic  balance  in  the  western  Pacific.  So,  if  Chinese 
nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  used  at  all,  it  would  make  more  sense  to  go 
ahead  and  aim  for  destruction  of  the  carrier.  Like  all  other  scenarios, 
this  is  predicated  on  a  couple  of  assumptions:  First,  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  draw  down  its  military  forces,  and  so  will  not 
always  have  two  or  more  carrier  battle  groups  available  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Dibb73  believes  that  Washington’s  assurances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  the  American  presence  in  the  Pacific  will  probably  be 
considerably  reduced  by  2010,  particularly  if  North  and  South  Korea 
should  reunify.  Chinese  leaders  might  conclude  that  knocking  out  the 
Seventh  Fleet’s  only  carrier  battle  group  in  the  Western  Pacific  could 
knock  the  United  States  out  of  the  battle  for  Taiwan.  Of  course,  that 
would  depend  upon  a  critical  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  PRC 
authorities  about  how  Americans  might  react. 

The  scenario  is  not  quite  as  crazy  as  it  sounds,  because  the  PRC  would 
be  in  an  almost  ideal  geo-political  position  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  First 
of  all,  the  Chinese  could  make  a  reasonable  case  to  the  world-and  more 
importantly  to  themselves-that  their  supreme  national  interest,  “sover¬ 
eignty  and  territorial  integrity”  were  at  stake.  The  U.S.  fleet,  entering 
“Chinese”  waters  during  a  crisis,  would  be  interfering  in  China’s  internal 
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affairs— interference  which  could  even  be  interpreted  as  an  “attack.” 

China  could  claim  the  technical  and  moral  high  ground  on  a 
couple  of  counts.  A  nuclear  attack  on  an  American  carrier  battle  group 
would  produce  no  collateral  damage— human  or  material.  A  naval 
force  at  sea  is  about  as  purely  a  military  target  as  can  be  imagined. 
During  the  winter  monsoon,  radioactive  fallout  would  drift  eastward 
into  the  open  Pacific  Ocean,  which  would  help  minimize  the  adverse 
political  fallout  (which  nevertheless  would  be  enormous).  However,  a 
practical  draw-back  to  such  an  attack  is  that  the  optimum  time  for 
PRC  use  of  any  WMD  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  the  worst  time  for  naval 
operations.  The  northwest  monsoon  funnels  through  the  Strait  and 
causes  very  high  sea  states.74 

Allen  Whiting  has  described  a  “Chinese  calculus  of  deterrence,” 
demonstrating  that  the  PRC  has  preferred  to  mass  forces  and  provide 
plenty  of  warning  to  its  adversaries,  hoping  to  avoid  combat  while 
prevailing  by  intimidation.75  I  have  suggested  several  scenarios  in 
which  there  is  no  Chinese  warning  at  all: 

1.  Conventional  “sudden  onslaught”  on  Taiwan 

2.  “Electronic  blackout”  attack  on  Taiwan 

3.  “Electronic  blackout”  attack  on  Taiwan  followed  by 
airborne/ air-landed  assault 

4.  Nuclear  attack  on  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

While  there  might  be  no  last-minute  warnings,  perhaps  long-term 
warnings  have  already  begun.  In  addition  to  the  now  notorious  remark 
about  losing  Los  Angeles,  there  was  a  recent  pugnacious  article  in  Sing 
Tao  Jih  Pao  (ironically,  once  the  main  voice  of  the  KMT  in  Hong  Kong). 
Reporter  Yin  Yen  wrote  that,  “In  terms  of  nuclear  power,  a  Beijing 
expert  said,  the  United  States  can  destroy  China  16  times  while  China 
can  destroy  the  United  States  once.  There  is  no  actual  difference 
between  them.”76 

If  the  Chinese  were  to  actually  fire  one  or  more  nuclear  missiles 
at  a  U.S.  naval  force  which  was  maneuvering  in  support  of  Taiwan, 
U.S.  retaliation  would  not  necessarily  be  automatic.  Inevitably,  an 
American  nuclear  strike  on  China  would  produce  some  civilian  collat¬ 
eral  damage.  Moreover,  during  the  winter  monsoon,  radioactive  fall- 
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out  would  blow  east,  toward  Taiwan,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 
In  summer,  it  would  drift  north  and  northwest,  toward  Russia.  So  the 
United  States  would  be  in  something  of  a  quandary  as  to  what  an 
appropriate  kind  and  level  of  response  would  be.  Ironically,  this  is  an 
argument  against  the  much-discussed  PLAN  aircraft  carrier.  If  a 
Chinese  carrier  were  at  sea,  it  would  provide  a  marvelously  “pure  mil¬ 
itary”  target  for  American  nuclear  retaliation. 

A  major  imponderable  in  any  nuclear  scenario  would  be  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public-which  could  go  either  of  two  ways.  It  might 
be  revulsion,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  further  casualties  by  pulling  back  to 
our  side  of  the  Pacific.  More  likely  is  what  might  be  termed  a  “Pearl 
Harbor  response.”  A  Chinese  nuclear  attack  on  American  forces  would 
probably  be  the  same  mistake-based  on  the  same  miscalculation-that 
the  Japanese  committed  in  1941,  and  that  Saddam  Hussein  committed 
in  1990.  They  believed  that  the  U.S.  political  system  and  the  American 
people  were  so  averse  to  the  hardships  and  bloodshed  of  war  that  they 
would  shrink  from  a  foreign  war  in  which  there  were  no  obvious 
American  interests,  only  the  prospect  of  extended  fighting  and  heavy 
losses.77  Chinese  decisionmakers  may  not  realize  that  the  “Pearl  Harbor 
reaction”  is  integral  to  Americans’  attitude  toward  war,  even  though 
they  witnessed  something  of  the  sort  in  1990-91.  Americans  regard  war 
as  a  terrible  aberration,  but  when  we  feel  war  has  been  “forced  upon 
us,”  we  respond  with  a  crusading  fervor  that  makes  anything  but  “total 
victory”  unacceptable.78 

PRC  leaders  surely  would  realize  that  a  nuclear  first-use  against 
the  United  States  would  be  extremely  risky;  but  they  might  miscalcu¬ 
late  (like  the  Japanese  before  them)  that  American  politicians  would 
react  so  slowly  and  the  American  people  would  be  so  averse  to  further 
casualties  that  China  could  win  at  a  single  stroke,  or  at  least  push  the 
United  States  out  of  the  western  Pacific.  Almost  certainly,  they  are 
wrong.  It  would  probably  be  a  ghastly  mistake  for  China  to  do  this. 
Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Americans 
and  Chinese  to  think  about  it  seriously,  before  either  party  is  faced  with 
a  deadly  decision  during  a  crisis.  It  is  reassuring  to  recall  that,  histori¬ 
cally,  PLA  leaders  have  been  very  cautious.  They  consistendy  have 
heeded  the  advise  of  Sun  Zi  (and  Mao)  to  be  sure  of  victory  before 
accepting  battle.79 
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Before  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  a  few  years  ago,  I 
periodically  served  as  a  staff  officer  at  CINCPAC.  In  theater-  and 
global-level  military  exercises,  the  scenarios  always  were  about  the 
lead-up  to  a  war— the  accumulating  crisis,  the  escalating  DEFCONs 
leading  up  to  the  crisis  point  where  full-scale  fighting  might  erupt 
momentarily,  and  a  nuclear  exchange  either  would  or  would  not  take 
place.  At  that  point,  invariably,  the  exercise  ended.  We  didn’t  go 
ahead  with  the  exchange  and  the  simulated  carnage  of  an  actual 
nuclear  war.  I  assume  there  were  other  exercises  wherein  they  did  that, 
but  I  never  saw  it.  Apparently  the  actual  conduct  of  nuclear  warfare 
was  something  that  we  just  didn’t  want  to  think  about.  Presumably,  the 
demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  us  even  more  averse  to  the  idea. 

One  assumes  that  Chinese  leaders  are  aware  of  this,  and  it  might 
lead  them  to  conclude  that  Americans  just  don’t  have  the  stomach  for 
nuclear  war.  So,  if  U.S.  forces  were  hit  a  couple  of  times  very  hard 
in  the  western  Pacific,  and  if  American  cities  were  held  at  risk  by 
next-generation  Chinese  ICBMs,  the  United  States  just  might  back  off. 
After  all,  Taiwan  really  isn’t  worth  Los  Angeles  to  most  Americans. 
PRC  leaders  might  not  realize  that,  in  that  scenario,  in  the  minds  of 
most  Americans,  the  stakes  would  have  become  a  lot  more  than  either 
Taiwan  or  Los  Angeles. 

Summary 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  part  of  scenario- writing  is  the  making  of 
assumptions.  It  is  possible  to  assume  that  Taiwan  will  have  lots  of 
friends  10  or  15  years  from  now,  including  countries  which  are  willing 
and  able  to  supply  the  military  hardware  and  technology  Taiwan 
needs  to  protect  itself.  It  is  also  possible  to  assume  a  future  in  which 
Taiwan  has  no  foreign  suppliers  at  all.  It  is  possible  to  assume  that 
good  order  and  discipline  will  prevail  in  the  PLA  and  in  Taiwan’s 
armed  forces,  and  it  is  equally  possible  to  foresee  a  disastrous  break¬ 
down  in  discipline  and  morale  in  either  or  even  in  both.  Assumptions 
simply  have  to  ignore  the  possibility  of  technological  breakthroughs 
and  paradigm  shifts  in  the  way  warfare  is  conducted.  We  can’t  know 
the  unknowable.  But  we  should  not  forget  that  unexpected  things  can 
and  do  happen. 

Another  major  point  I  have  tried  to  make  is  that  there  is  a  differ- 
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ence  between  a  bean  count  and  an  order  of  battle.  Most  of  the 
published  writing  about  “the  military  balance  in  the  Taiwan  Strait”  is 
devoted  to  bean-counting-numbers  of  men  and  machines-and  the 
technical  capabilities  of  the  machines  (but  seldom  of  the  men— which  is 
far  more  important).  They  seldom  consider  the  other  “Order  of  Battle 
Factors”-let  alone  factors  like  terrain  and  hydrography,  weather,  and 
socio-political  factors  that  could  directly  influence  the  battle. 

A  third  point  is  that  there  are  scenarios  we  have  overlooked  or 
ignored-partly  out  of  aversion  and  partly,  perhaps,  lack  of  imagination. 
One  such  is  a  nuclear  scenario  involving  the  United  States.  Every  study 
about  the  defense  of  Taiwan  agrees  that  the  overriding  consideration  for 
the  foreseeable  future  is  whether  (and  when,  and  how)  the  United 
States  intervenes  militarily.  The  PRC  might  miscalculate  that  a  nuclear 
strike  on  the  Seventh  Fleet  would  eliminate  the  American  factor.  Such 
an  act  would  almost  certainly  be  a  disastrous  mistake  which  would  lead 
to  a  devastating  military  defeat  for  China.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  Chinese 
decision  makers  understand  that 

Another  improbable  but  conceivable  scenario  is  an  “electronic 
blackout”  scenario.  It  might  be  followed  up  by  a  very  weak-but 
psychologically  devastating-airbome/air-landed  assault,  supported  by 
a  “fifth-column.”  This  scenario  is  extraordinarily  dangerous  for  the 
PRC,  but  is  perhaps  “so  crazy  it  just  might  work.”  If  the  actual 
conquest  of  Taiwan  were  attempted,  the  Beijing  regime  would  not 
necessarily  fall  if  the  invasion  failed.  If  Saddam  Hussein  could  ride  out 
a  military  disaster  inside  Iraq,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  could 
surely  survive  one  on  Taiwan.  They  could  just  record  their  defeat  as  a 
glorious  victory,  as  they  did  their  1979  debacle  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  wild  speculation  is  not  only  possible,  but  necessary, 
when  talking  about  the  Taiwan  Strait,  given  the  vast  range  of  variables 
which  most  studies  about  the  “military  balance”  assume  away.  If  one 
disregards  all  the  sensible  assumptions,  then  (to  quote  Ellis  Joffe) 
“anything  is  possible.” 
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China’s  Missiles  Over  the  Taiwan  Strait: 
A  Political  and  Military  Assessment 


by  Richard  D.  Fisher,  Jr. 


Introduction1 

China’s  use  of  nuclear-capable  ballistic  missiles  to  intimidate 
Taiwan  during  military  exercises  in  July  1995  and  March  1996,  was 
unprecedented  on  China’s  part.  Comparing  the  two  demonstrations,  it 
is  clear  that  China  was  attempting  to  signal  an  escalation  in  its  anger 
over  trends  in  Taiwan  and  to  warn  the  United  States  from  supporting 
Taiwan.  But  having  used  its  missiles  in  such  a  threatening  manner,  it 
is  not  clear  that  Beijing  made  any  real  progress  in  advancing  its  goal  of 
reunification  with  Taiwan.  To  wit,  the  government  in  Taipei  briefly 
debated  whether  to  build  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  future  missile 
threats;  Taiwan’s  President  Lee  Teng-hui  was  able  to  rally  support  for 
an  impressive  re-election  victory;  and  the  Clinton  Administration, 
which  did  little  to  respond  to  the  first  missile  demonstration,  staged— in 
conjunction  with  the  second-the  largest  American  show  of  naval  force 
off  China  since  the  1950s.  China’s  belligerence  also  sparked  an  elec¬ 
tion-year  U.S.  mini-debate  over  the  use  of  missile  defense  systems  in 
Asia. 

The  challenge  posed  by  China’s  use  of  missile  intimidation  will 
not  fade  soon.  An  early  August  1996  reminder  by  a  China’s  top  arms- 
control  negotiator  that  China’s  nuclear  weapons  No-First-Use  pledge 
“does  not  apply”  to  Taiwan  only  further  highlights  the  PLA  missile 
challenge  to  Taiwan  and  U.S.  policymakers.2  The  1995  and  1996 
missile  demonstrations  suggest  that  China  indeed  contemplates  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  missions  for  its  missile  forces.  This  paper  examines  in  greater 
detail  the  PLA’s  use  of  missiles  in  its  July  1995  and  March  1996  exer¬ 
cises,  assesses  the  political  and  military  ramification  of  those  missiles 
demonstrations,  reviews  possible  developments  in  China’s  missile 
forces,  and  offers  suggestions  concerning  a  U.S.  policy  response. 
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The  PLA’s  Use  of  Missiles  in  its  1995  and  1996  Exercises 

In  its  original  July  18,  1995  announcement,  the  Chinese  news 
agency  XINHUA  stated  that  the  PLA  would  conduct  “a  training  for 
launching  a  surface-to-surface  guided  missile”  for  the  period  of  July  21 
to  28.3  Two  days  later,  in  response  to  press  queries,  China’s  Foreign 
Ministry  spokesman  stated,  “This  will  be  a  regular  missile  launching 
exercise  conducted  by  China’s  People’s  Liberation  Army.”4  To  the 
contrary,  China’s  use  of  DF-15  short-range  ballistic  missiles  to  intimi¬ 
date  Taiwan  in  July,  1995  and  the  following  March  was  unprecedented 
Chinese  behavior.  Heretofore,  China  had  exercised  restraint;  it  had 
never  so  brazenly  threatened  any  of  its  Asian  neighbors  with  nuclear- 
capable  missiles.  Previous  Chinese  Second  Artillery  (SA)  and  subma¬ 
rine-launched  long-range  missile  tests  had  been  conducted  either  inside 
China  or  in  areas  of  the  Pacific  far  from  any  populated  territory.5 

China’s  use  of  missiles  in  these  two  exercises  was  likely  the  most 
intensive  use  of  nuclear-capable  missiles  for  intimidation  by  any  of  the 
nuclear  powers.  In  1987  the  former  Soviet  Union  test  fired  only  one 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  to  a  location  about  200  miles 
north  of  Hawaii-compared  to  China’s  firing  of  about  10  missiles. 
North  Korea’s  test  of  its  Nodong  missile  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  May 
1993  does  not  equate  with  China’s  subsequent  actions  because 
Pyongyang’s  nuclear  missile  capability  was  suspect.  During  the  U.S. 
basing  of  Thor  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  (IRBMs)  in  Turkey 
and  the  Soviet  placement  of  nuclear  missiles  in  Cuba,  missiles  were 
never  demonstrated  in  their  respective  staging  areas.  During  the  U.S.- 
Soviet  Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  build-up  in  Europe  during  the  mid- 
1980s,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviets  tested  their  missiles  in 
international  seas  close  to  the  other  side’s  territory.  And  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  the  United  States  deployed  nuclear-capable  systems 
in  response  to  Iraqi  aggression  and  only  to  deter  their  use  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

China’s  recent  use  of  large-scale  PLA  exercises  as  an  adjunct  to  its 
diplomacy  toward  Taipei  can  be  traced  back  to  October  1994  when  the 
PLA  conducted  a  large  combined- arms  exercise  on  Choushan  Island. 
In  1995  and  1996  China  conducted  additional  large-scale  combined- 
arms  exercises  amid  a  backdrop  of  increasing  PLA  political  influence 
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due  to  Chinese  Communist  Party  transition  politics.  In  addition,  there 
was  rising  anger  in  Beijing  at  Washington’s  flip-flop  regarding  its 
decision  to  grant  a  visa  for  Taiwan's  President  Lee  Teng-hui  to  make  a 
“private”  visit  to  his  alma  mater,  his  actual  visit  in  June,  and  Taiwan’s 
boisterous  democracy.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  these 
exercises  was  the  employment  of  the  PLA’s  Second  Artillery  to  fire 
nuclear-capable  ballistic  missiles  near,  and  then  in,  the  Taiwan  Strait, 
during  the  periods  of  July  21-26,  1995  and  March  8-15,  1996. 

Demonstration  No.  1:  July  21-  to  26,  1995 

The  first  hint  that  the  SA  was  being  used  in  a  manner  that  might 
threaten  Taiwan  came  in  late  February,  1995,  from  Admiral  Liu  Ho- 
chien,  Taiwan’s  Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff.  At  a  symposium  Liu  stat¬ 
ed  that  China  had  secredy  moved  a  short-range  ballistic  missile  “base” 
from  Jiangxi  Province  to  Fujian  Province  opposite  Taiwan. 
Interestingly,  Liu  said  that  this  action  coincided  with  the  late  January 
30  delivery  of  PRC  President  Jiang  Zemin’s  eight-point  policy  toward 
Taiwan.6 

However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  “base”  itself  was  being  moved.  It  is 
likely  that  DF-15  missiles  were  being  transported  from  their  base  in 
Leping,  Jiangxi  Province  to  an  area  just  over  the  border  with  Fujian 
Province.7  According  to  one  report,  the  DF-15  unit  was  the  815th 
Regiment  based  at  Leping.8  A  Japanese  source  notes  that  a  SA  regi¬ 
ment  consists  of  a  control  battalion  and  five  launch  battalions,  each 
with  one  missile.9  Another  source  reported  told  the  author  that  the 
815th  Regiment  was  formed  sometime  in  1994  and  is  subordinate  to  SA 
52  Base  located  near  Tunxi  or  Huangshan,  in  Anhui  Province. 

The  movement  of  the  DF-15s  out  of  Leping  was  one  of  a  series  of 
unconnected  PLA-related  events  leading  up  the  July  missile  demon¬ 
stration.  On  February  8  the  Philippines  revealed  that  China  had  built 
structures  on  a  reef  near  the  islands  of  Palawan,  about  70  miles  within 
the  Philippine  Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  causing  shock  in  other 
ASEAN  capitals.  Then  on  May  15  China  conducted  an  underground 
nuclear  test,  believed  to  be  in  support  of  a  program  to  build  smaller 
nuclear  warheads  for  a  new  class  of  mobile  missiles.  And  perhaps  high¬ 
lighting  the  relationship  of  the  nuclear  tests  to  the  modernization  of 
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China’s  nuclear  forces,  on  May  29  China  ran  its  first  test  of  the  DF-31 
mobile  ICBM.10  These  actions— compounded  by  the  political  furor 
over  President  Lee’s  visit  to  the  United  States-created  rising  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  Taiwan,  illustrated  by  conflicting  statements  out  of  Taipei  and 
Beijing,  regarding  China’s  plan  to  hold  a  large  military  exercise  in  late 
June.  Anxiety  over  these  reports  nevertheless  caused  a  2.4  percent 
drop  in  the  Taipei  Stock  Index  on  July  3. 11 

These  events,  however,  provided  little  warning  for  XINHUA’s ]u\y 
18  announcement  of  the  missile  tests  scheduled  for  July  21  to  28.  The 
announcement,  which  was  made  at  about  6  p.m.  Taipei-time,  said  the 
tests  would  take  place  within  a  10-nautical  mile  circle  at  26  degrees,  22 
minutes  north  longitude  and  122  degrees,  10  minutes  east  latitude.  This 
circle  is  about  90  miles  north  and  slightly  east  of  Taipei.  Furthermore, 
XINHUA  said  the  Chinese  government  advised  the  “governments  of 
relevant  countries  and  the  authorities  of  relevant  regions.. .against  enter¬ 
ing  the  said  sea  area  and  air  space  during  this  period.” 

The  first  missiles  were  launched  on  July  21:  two  DF-15s,  very 
likely  from  the  Fujian  launch  site.  However,  it  was  reported  that  one 
DF-15  crashed  in  Nanping  County,  well  before  reaching  the  splash  site. 
According  to  one  report  the  cause  was  a  guidance  system  failure.12 
According  to  another  source  a  booster  malfunction  led  ground 
controllers  to  detonate  the  missile.13  On  July  22  two  more  DF-15s 
were  launched.  All  four  missiles  were  launched  between  1  and  4  a.m.14 

No  medium  range  missiles 

Several  published  sources  note  that  on  July  23  China  added  a 
regional  dimension  to  this  demonstration  by  firing  two  medium-range 
missiles.  According  to  one  report  the  missiles  were  fired  at  2:10  and 
2:30  a.m.15  Multiple  sources  have  identified  the  missiles  as  DF-21s 
fired  from  SA  51  Base  near  Tonghua  in  Jilin  Province.16  However,  U.S. 
sources  have  said  that  contrary  to  these  reports  no  medium-range  mis¬ 
siles  were  fired.  One  U.S.  source  stated  that  all  six  missile  fired  were 
DF-15s.  Inasmuch  as  the  reports  of  medium-range  missiles  emanated 
originally  from  Taipei,  it  is  possible  that  Taiwan’s  government  used  the 
missile  tests  to  generate  reports  unfavorable  to  China.  Alleging  the  use 
of  DF~21s  would  add  a  regional  dimension  to  the  missile  demonstra¬ 
tion,  one  aimed  primarily  at  the  United  States.  This  use  of  the  DF-21, 
though  mistaken,  was  noted  in  U.S.  press  reporting  and  in  analysis  of 
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this  missile  demonstration.17  However,  during  the  time  of  the  July 
1995  missile  demonstration  neither  China  nor  the  United  States  made 
an  effort  to  correct  the  record.18 

Two  days  later  on  July  26,  at  about  6  p.m.,  XINHUA  stated  that  the 
“guided  missile  launch  training  conducted  by  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  has  ended,  and  vessels  and  airplanes  can  resume  normal  opera¬ 
tions.  .  .  .”19  Continuing  the  momentum  created  by  the  July  tests,  15 
days  later  on  August  10,  XINHUA  announced  that  from  August  15-  to 
25,  “guided  missile  and  artillery  firing  exercises”  would  take  place  in  a 
trapezoidal  area  close  to  the  missile  impact  area.  While  these  exer¬ 
cises  did  not  feature  the  dramatic  participation  of  the  SA,  they  were 
reported  to  involve  about  20  naval  warships  firing  anti-ship  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  missiles,  plus  about  40  aircraft.20  However,  coinciding  with 
these  exercises,  China  conducted  an  underground  nuclear  test  on 
August  18,  its  second  of  the  year. 

Demonstration  No.  2:  March  8-  to  15,  1996 

Seeking  to  influence  the  voting  in  the  December  2,  1995  Legislative 
Yuan  elections  in  Taiwan,  Beijing  held  naval  and  amphibious  exercises 
from  November  15-  to  25  on  Dongshan  Island  and  used  the  Hong 
Kong  press  to  leak  stories  about  plans  for  additional  military  pressure 
leading  up  to  the  March  1996  Presidential  elections  in  Taiwan.  The 
reports  indicated  that  Beijing  was  considering  large-scale  precision  air 
bombing  exercises  and  limited  naval  blockades.21  This  campaign 
continued  after  the  narrow  KMT  victory  in  Taiwan’s  legislative  elec¬ 
tions.  By  the  end  of  December  Chinese  officials  were  confirming  that 
large  military  exercises  were  planned  leading  up  to  the  March  elec¬ 
tion.22  Adding  considerably  to  tensions  were  the  reported  warnings  of 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Freeman.  The  New  York 
Times  wrote  that  Freeman  had  told  Clinton  Administration  officials  that 
the  PLA  “had  prepared  plans  for  a  missile  attack  against  Taiwan 
consisting  of  one  conventional  missile  strike  a  day  for  30  days.”23 

Wartime  command  organs? 

Significantly,  reports  out  of  Beijing  in  late  November  began  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  PLA  organizational  upgrade  for  the  Nanjing  region  opposite 
Taiwan  that  suggested  a  wartime  operational  status.  This  region  facing 
Taiwan  was  referred  to  as  the  “Nanjing  Theater”  instead  of  the  Nanjing 
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Military  Region.24  The  significance  of  this  upgrade  was  that  all  ground, 
air  and  naval  forces  were  placed  under  one  commander  to  improve 
“joint  operational  capability.”  The  Nanjing  Theater,  in  turn,  is  said  by 
one  analyst  to  be  the  “operational  reflection”  of  the  Military  Command 
Headquarters  Targeting  Taiwan  (MCHTT).  This  body  reportedly  was 
formed  in  October  to  take  responsibility  for  analysis,  strategy,  plans  for 
exercises  near,  and  command  of  implementing  war  preparations  and 
operations  against  Taiwan.  The  MCHTT,  according  to  this  analyst,  is 
directly  subordinate  to  the  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC)  and  is 
commanded  by  CMC  Vice  Chairman  Zhang  Wannian.25 

By  early  February  Washington  detected  that  preparations  were 
underway  for  an  exercise  at  least  as  large  as  the  naval  and  air  exercises 
of  the  previous  November.26  Reports  out  of  Hong  Kong  stated  that 
from  40,000  to  as  many  as  400,000  troops  were  being  mobilized  in 
Fujian  Province.27  While  the  latter  number  was  grossly  exaggerated, 
it  did  contribute  to  the  climate  of  fear  sought  by  Beijing.  By  the  end  of 
February  more  sober  reports  put  the  expected  number  of  troops  to  be 
used  at  30,000  and  reports  speculated  that  the  exercises  would  be  held 
in  two  separate  areas  along  the  Fujian  coast.28 

The  first  indication  of  possible  use  of  missiles  in  the  upcoming  exer¬ 
cises  again  came  from  Taipei.  In  mid-February  Taiwan’s  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Tang  Fei,  was  reported  as  saying  that  China  was 
moving  “a  missile  unit”  from  its  base  in  Jiangxi  Province  to  an  exercise 
area  in  Fujian  Province.  He  noted  that  troops  preparing  the  missiles 
had  started  gathering  in  Fujian  at  the  beginning  of  February  and  had 
completed  basic  preparations  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Taiwan’s 
Ministry  of  Defense  (MOD)  was  later  reported  to  have  identified  the 
launch  staging  area  as  Yong-an,  in  Fujian  Province.29  However,  Tang 
was  quoted  as  saying  the  missiles  would  be  launched  “after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  exercises.”30 

Bracketing  Taiwan 

This  prediction  was  proven  wrong  by  the  March  5,  6  a.m.  XINHUA 
announcement  of  “ground-to-ground  missile  launching  training”  to  take 
place  between  March  8  and  March  15,31  Not  only  would  the  missile 
tests  precede  other  exercises,  the  delineation  of  two  splash  down  zones 
signaled  a  sharp  escalation  from  the  first  missile  demonstration.  This 
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time  China  would  use  its  missiles  to  bracket  Taiwan’s  two  largest  ports. 
One  zone  formed  a  square  roughly  47  miles  west  of  the  southern  port  of 
Kaohsiung,  and  the  other,  a  square  about  30  miles  east  of  the  northern 
port  of  Keelung.  In  addition,  while  the  first  demonstration  did  not  put 
missiles  over  air  or  sea  lanes,  the  second  demonstration  did  just  that  in 
both  impact  areas.  The  northern  impact  area  was  just  southeast  of  the 
major  sea  and  airlanes  to  Japan  and  Korea.  In  addition,  this  zone  was 
almost  bisected  by  an  east-west  air  route.  The  southern  zone  was  south 
of  air  routes  between  Taiwan,  Peng  Hu  and  Quemoy,  and  just  astride  a 
sea  route  to  Hong  Kong.  As  with  the  July  announcement,  “governments 
of  relevant  countries  and  the  authorities  of  relevant  regions”  were 
requested  to  notify  ships  and  aircraft  not  to  enter  the  identified  zones. 

The  first  missiles  were  fired  in  the  early  morning  of  March  8.  Three 
DF-15s  were  believed  to  have  been  fired,  two  into  the  Kaohsiung  zone 
and  one  into  the  Keelung  zone.  According  to  an  informed  source,  this 
demonstration  involved  the  rapid  re-loading  of  one  launcher.  Five  days 
later,  during  the  morning  of  March  13,  one  more  DF-15  was  believed 
fired  into  the  Kaohsiung  zone.32  Taiwan’s  MOD  confirmed  that  the 
four  missiles  landed  within  the  two  zones.33  It  is  possible  that  the 
same  Leping-based  unit  was  involved  in  the  March  exercises  as  similar 
movement  of  missiles  from  Jiangxi  to  Fujian  had  been  detected  in 
February.  A  subsequent  XINHUA  report  identified  the  unit  that  possi¬ 
bly  fired  the  first  two  missiles  on  March  8  as  the  “No.  3  Company.”34 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  missile  demonstration,  most  likely  in  an 
effort  to  better  stage  a  combined-arms  event,  the  PI  A  timed  two  other 
exercises  to  coincide  with  the  missile  demonstration.  Live-fire  naval  and 
air  exercises  took  place  opposite  Southern  Taiwan  along  the  Fujian 
coast  from  March  12  to  20.  These  exercises,  reportedly  involving  about 
10  ships  and  about  40  aircraft,  including  new  Su-27  jet  fighters,  were 
hampered  by  the  weather.35  And  just  before  announcing  the  conclusion 
of  the  missile  exercises,  after  6  p.m.  on  March  15,  XINHUA  stated  that 
“joint  ground,  naval  and  air  exercises”  would  take  place  from  March  18 
to  25,  in  on  and  around  Pingtan  Island,  an  area  opposite  northern 
Taiwan  along  the  Fujian  coast.36  Just  after  this  report,  XINHUA  stated 
that  “four  missiles”  hit  the  “designated  target  areas.”  During  one  or  both 
of  the  combined  arms  exercises  along  the  Fujian  coast,  the  PLA 
deployed  a  new  long-range  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM).37 
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A  provocative  number  of  missiles? 

U.S.  officials  were  reportedly  expecting  a  total  of  six  DF-15s  to  be 
used  in  this  exercise.38  Other  sources  in  Washington  and  Taipei  said 
that  the  PLA  was  ready  to  fire  more  than  20  missiles.39  As  inclement 
weather  hampered  subsequent  naval  and  air  exercises  it  is  possible  that 
weather  problems  prevented  a  larger  number  of  missiles  from  being 
fired.  Had  such  a  large  number  of  DF-15s  been  Fired  there  may  have 
been  a  greater  chance  of  a  misfire,  with  a  potentially  tragic  result.  In 
addition,  had  such  a  large  number  of  missiles  been  fired  the  region 
might  still  be  reeling  from  the  political  ramifications  of  such  a  large 
show  of  force. 

Political  Impact  of  the  Missile  Demonstrations 

Following  the  second  missile  demonstration  XINHUA  quoted  SA 
officers  saying  that  the  exercises  made  “due  contributions  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  national  unity  and  territorial  integrity...”40  In  using  missiles  in  its 
recent  exercises  the  Chinese  leadership  was  targeting  both  an  internal 
hard-line  military  audience  and  an  external  audience  in  Taiwan  and  the 
United  States.  While  Jiang  Zemin  may  have  bolstered  PLA  support  for 
his  leadership  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  SA,  his  doing  so  also  backfired 
in  ways  that  could  damage  China’s  interests. 

Satisfying  the  Generals 

Inasmuch  as  the  series  of  military  exercises  can  be  said  to  represent 
a  bow  by  Jiang  Zemin  to  the  PLA,  the  PLA’s  use  of  missiles  helped 
establish  the  extent  of  China’s  anger  with  Taiwan.  If  reports  are  true 
that  the  first  movement  of  missiles  out  of  Leping  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  Jiang’s  10-point  message  to  Taipei,  that  could  indicate  both  PLA 
anxiety  with  the  overture  as  well  as  a  desire  to  pair  a  “stick”  with  Jiang’s 
“carrot.”  That  the  missiles  were  used  the  folio  wing  July  very  likely  was 
meant  to  elevate  the  level  of  the  PLA  and  the  Party  leadership  anger 
at  Lee  Teng-hui’s  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  timing  of  the  March 
missile  demonstration  may  have  been  intended  to  bolster  the  political 
prestige  of  the  PLA.  This  demonstration  was  announced  just  before  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  National  People’s 
Congress  at  9  a.m.  on  March  5.41  The  announcement  also  coincided 
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with  the  17th  anniversary  of  China’s  withdrawal  of  forces  from 
Vietnam.42 

Highlighting  Taiwan's  Vulnerability 

By  employing  the  SA,  the  PLA  not  only  highlighted  an  area  of  its 
own  competence,  it  also  pointed  out  glaring  holes  in  Taiwan’s  defense. 
Not  only  does  Taiwan  lack  missiles  comparable  to  the  DF-15,  it  also 
lacks  a  defense  against  them.  Before  the  March  exercises  Taiwan  was 
reported  to  have  moved  some  of  its  new  Sky  Bow  SAMs  to  Peng-hu 
Island.43  Even  if  this  is  true,  the  system  is  not  believed  to  have  an  anti¬ 
missile  capability.  The  March  impact  zones  were  most  likely  chosen 
to  represent  future  areas  in  which  the  PLA  might  choose  to  contest 
control  of  the  seas.  In  a  non-nuclear  scenario,  however,  the  SA  would 
need  far  more  accurate  systems  in  order  to  actually  assist  naval  forces. 
The  choice  of  the  Keelung  impact  zone,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Taiwan, 
may  indicate  that  the  PLA  will  not  ignore  the  desire  to  conduct  future 
military  operations  east  of  Taiwan, 

Both  missile  demonstrations  were  designed  to  illustrate  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  vital  air  and  sea  links  (see  Map  2).  During  the  July  demon¬ 
stration  some  airline  flights  were  re-routed.  One  air  route  was  closed 
after  the  March  missile  test  announcement.  It  is  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  about  70  percent  of  Taiwan’s  trade  passes  through  the  “target¬ 
ed”  ports  of  Kaohsiung  and  Keelung.44  Had  live  ammunition  been 
used  in  the  missile  impact  areas,  insurance  companies  may  have  raise 
their  premiums  and  thus  deterred  traffic.  The  tests  also  highlighted  was 
the  vulnerability  of  financial  markets.  The  announcement  of  the  first 
missile  demonstration  on  July  18  caused  the  Taipei  Stock  Index  to 
tumble  4.2  percent  the  next  day  to  a  19-month  low.45  Successive 
declines  forced  Taipei  to  create  a  stabilization  fund  for  the  stock 
market  In  early  December  1996,  a  Taiwanese  official  told  the  author 
that  capital  flight  to  that  date  amounted  to  about  $5  billion  although,  in 
January,  some  estimates  exceeded  $15  billion.46 

Backfire  No.  1:  Strengthening  the  KMT 

Beijing’s  commentary  on  the  exercises  indicates  that  they  were 
partially  intended  to  scare  Taiwanese  away  from  supporting  the  KMT 
and  Lee  Teng-hui’s  policies.  The  missile  demonstrations  contributed  to 
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a  climate  of  fear,  especially  among  businessmen.  However,  far  from 
scaring  voters  away  from  the  KMT,  Beijing’s  show  of  force  bolstered 
support  for  Lee  Teng-hui.  The  PLA  exercises  and  threats  were  not 
insufficient  to  overshadow  an  array  of  purely  domestic  political  and 
economic  concerns.  Even  officials  of  the  anti-independence  New  Party 
attributed  their  gains  more  to  their  anti-corruption  stance  than  to  their 
criticism  of  Lee’s  independence  tendencies. 

Though  many  expected  the  KMT  to  lose  its  majority  in  the 
Legislative  Yuan  it  nevertheless  narrowly  prevailed  by  a  hair.  The 
KMT  did  much  better  in  the  March  23  Presidential  election;  Lee  won 
an  impressive  53  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  three-way  race.  Lee  repeat¬ 
edly  during  this  campaign  Lee  used  Beijing’s  threats  to  rally  support  for 
his  candidacy. 

Backfire  No.  2:  Raising  the  specter  of  nuclear  proliferation 

An  implicit  nuclear  threat  to  Taiwan  was  conveyed  by  the  nuclear 
capability  of  the  missiles  used  by  China.  Although  mainly  armed  with 
conventional  warheads,  the  DF-15  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
a  nuclear  warhead.  In  addition,  if  one  assumes  a  launch  area  near  the 
Fujian-Jiangxi  Province  border,  the  placement  of  the  July,  1995  impact 
zone  suggests  it  was  intended  to  show  that  Taipei  is  within  range  (see 
Map  1). 

However,  Beijing’s  veiled  nuclear  threat  could  amount  to  a  gross 
miscalculation  if  it  opens  the  door  to  wider  nuclear  proliferation.  In 
Taiwan’s  Legislative  Yuan,  President  Lee  Teng-hui  had  to  fend  off 
suggestions  from  the  opposition  Democratic  Progressive  Party  that 
Taiwan  build  its  own  nuclear  deterrent.  Lee  stated,  “Whether  [we] 
need  nuclear  weapons  would  require  long-term  study.  .  .  .  Taiwan  used 
to  have  the  capability  to  build  nuclear  weapons  but  it  caused  interna¬ 
tional  concern  and  damaged  the  country’s  image.”47  In  the  late  1970s 
and  the  late  1980s  Washington  had  to  convince  Taipei  to  forego  nuclear 
weapons-related  activities.48  While  Lee  soon  issued  a  firmer  statement 
saying  Taiwan  had  no  intention  of  building  nuclear  weapons,  the 
thought  had  been  planted.  If  Taiwan  did  develop  a  nuclear  deterrent 
it  would  not  only  enrage  Beijing,  but  it  would  also  signal  such  a  deval¬ 
uation  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  posture  in  Asia  as  to  prompt  others  to 
consider  the  same  course. 
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Backfire  No.  3:  Forcing  Washington  Off-the-Fence 

While  it  perhaps  is  more  proper  to  credit  Beijing’s  general  escala¬ 
tion  between  July  and  March  as  having  forced  Washington  to  get 
off-the-fence  and  take  a  stand,  U.S.  policymakers  also  responded  specif¬ 
ically  to  the  PLA’s  use  of  missiles.  Having  helped  “raise”  Beijing’s  ire 
by  reversing  its  policy  regarding  Lee’s  visa  to  visit  his  alma  mater,  the 
Clinton  Administration’s  first  response  on  July  19  was  to  say  it  was  not 
“wise  or  appropriate  to  deliver  a  comment,  negative  or  positive,  on 
these  tests.49  The  best  the  Administration  could  muster  was  a  state¬ 
ment  on  July  25  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  that  the 
missile  test  was  not  “promoting  stability  in  the  straits.”50  Lee’s  visit  and 
the  subsequent  uproar  sparked  a  debate  in  Washington  regarding  the 
degree  to  which  the  United  States  was  obliged  to  support  Taiwan, 
pursuant  to  the  1979  Taiwan  Relations  Act  In  late  October  of  last 
year,  an  unnamed  State  Department  official  discounted  the  possibility 
of  U.S.  military  action  if  Taiwan  was  attacked,  saying,  “we  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  react  with  force.  We  would  not  elect  to  do  that  I’m 
sure.”51  Through  most  of  last  year  State  and  Defense  officials  charac¬ 
terized  the  U.S.  posture  as  one  of  deliberate  or  strategic  “ambiguity.” 

By  early  1996,  with  an  eye  on  its  political  standing  in  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  Washington,  the  Clinton  Administration  reacted  far  more  firmly 
to  the  series  of  exercises  in  March.  On  February  13,  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  Perry  called  on  China  “to  refrain  from  menacing 
military  maneuvers  directed  at  trying  to  intimidate  Taiwan.”  After  the 
March  6  missile  test  announcement  the  White  House  called  them  “irre¬ 
sponsible”  and  said  it  warned  China  of  unspecified  “consequences 
should  the  tests  go  wrong.”52  On  March  8  Congress  introduced  a 
non-binding  resolution  calling  for  the  Administration  to  defend  Taiwan 
against  “invasion,  missile  attack,  or  blockade.”  During  House  hearings 
on  March  14,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Winston  Lord  stated  that  in 
the  event  of  cross-strait  conflict,  “The  entire  Sino-American  relation¬ 
ship  would  be  put  at  risk.”53 

Washington’s  military  reactions  also  differed  significantly.  For  the 
July  demonstration  the  United  States  only  mobilized  intelligence  assets. 
In  addition  to  the  presumed  tuning  of  space-based  sensors,  the  United 
States  reportedly  dispatched  intelligence-gathering  aircraft  from  bases 
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in  Japan,  the  RC-135S  Cobra  Ball  and/or  the  RC-135U  Combat  Sent, 
to  monitor  the  tests.54  To  signal  its  concern  over  the  March  exercises 
the  United  States  eventually  deployed  14  combat  ships  to  locations 
near  Taiwan,  including  the  aircraft  carriers  Independence  and  Nimitz, 
and  an  Aegis  cruiser.  The  latter  are  slated  to  be  modified  with  missile 
defense  systems  early  in  the  next  decade.55  This  was  the  largest  U.S. 
show  of  force  directed  at  China  since  the  Straits  crises  of  the  1950s. 

Missile  defense  debate 

China’s  use  of  missiles  in  the  PLA  exercises  also  helped  spark  a 
mini  election-year  debate  between  the  U.S.  presidential  candidates  on 
missile  defense  in  Asia.  In  a  May  9  speech  at  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies,  Republican  Party  presidential  candidate 
Robert  Dole  proposed  a  “Pacific  Democracy  Defense  Program”  which 
envisioned  a  missile  defense  network  “that  provides  protection  for  peo¬ 
ple  and  territory  from  the  Aleutians  to  Australia.”  Dole  specifically  pro¬ 
posed  that  Taiwan  be  included  in  this  program  and  that  the  United 
States  sell  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD)  missile 
defense  system  to  Taipei.  Responding  to  Dole’s  proposal  before  the 
Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council  on  May  20,  President  Clinton  said  that 
“we  are  meeting  today’s  missile  threats  to  the  region.  .  .”  and  that  the 
United  States  had  recendy  reached  an  agreement  with  Taiwan  “that  will 
provide  them  with  a  theater  missile  defense  capability.”  The  Clinton 
Administration,  in  fact,  merely  agreed  to  accelerate  by  a  few  months 
the  delivery  of  Patriot  missiles  originally  contracted  in  1993.56 

Backfire  No.  4:  Increasing  regional  interest  in  missile  defense 

China’s  missile  tests  also  helped  push  others  in  Asia,  especially 
Japan,  to  step  up  missile  defense  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
Japan  deployed  one  of  its  Aegis  destroyers  to  the  area  of  Yonaguni 
Island,  a  Japanese  territory  near  the  Keelung  impact  area.57  Following 
the  July  missile  demonstration  it  was  revealed  that  the  Japanese 
Defense  Agency  would  request  a  “23-fold”  increase  in  funding  for 
theater  missile  defense  programs  58  And  by  coincidence,  just  after  the 
beginning  of  the  March  missile  demonstration  it  was  leaked  in  a 
Japanese  newspaper  that  Washington  had  agreed  to  provide  Tokyo 
“strategic  information”  on  missile  threats  gathered  by  U.S.  satellites  and 
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intelligence  organizations.59  China’s  increasingly  aggressive  posture 
has  at  least  contributed  to  Japan’s  decision  to  upgrade  defense  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  United  States  this  year  and  has  been  noted  in  the  latest 
Japanese  Defense  Agency  White  Paper.60 

On  March  12,  the  new  Australian  Foreign  Minister,  Alexander 
Downer,  urged  China  to  “exercise  restraint”  during  the  military  exer¬ 
cises.  While  Canberra  took  pains  to  describe  Australia  as  not  being 
anti-Chinese,  upgrades  in  U.S. -Australian  military  cooperation 
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announced  during  the  July  26  ministerial  could  open  the  door  to 
greater  U.S.-Australian  missile  defense  cooperation.61  Nurrungur- 
based  intelligence  satellite  downlink  capabilities,  previously  slated  to 
be  phased-out,  reportedly  will  be  shifted  to  Pine  Gap.62  Among  the 
possible  new  missions  for  Pine  Gap  will  be  assisting  the  defense  of 
Israel  from  missile  threats.63  These  functions  could  also  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  Australia  from  Chinese  missile  threats.  The  new  Liberal 
government  can  be  expected  to  pursue  missile  defense  cooperation 
with  Washington;  previous  Labor  governments  refused  initial  U.S. 
offers  of  the  same. 

Military  Significance  of  the  Second  Artillery  Exercises 

By  using  missiles  in  exercises  during  1995  and  1996  the  PLA  sought 
to  demonstrate  a  degree  of  military  power  that  would  impress  both 
Taipei  and  Washington.  Both  exercises  offered  insights  regarding 
possible  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  roles  for  the  SA  vis-a-vis  Taiwan  and 
even  the  United  States.  These  exercises  also  may  have  allowed  the  SA 
to  practice  wartime  tactics.  But  before  reviewing  these  roles  and  tactics 
it  may  be  helpful  to  examine  in  better  detail  the  missile  systems  used 
during  the  two  exercises. 

DF-15 

All  10  of  the  missiles  fired  during  the  two  missile  demonstrations 
were  DF-15s,  better  known  by  their  export  designation,  M-9.  This  mis¬ 
sile  is  reported  to  have  entered  SA  service  in  early  1990s.  Its  length  is 
described  as  between  9.1  and  10  meters  (32.7  Ft.)  with  a  diameter  of 
one  meter.  Its  launch  weight  is  6,000  kg  (13,227  lbs.)  and  its  is  said  to 
have  a  range  of  600  km  (360  mi.).64  Its  payload  is  said  to  be  a  single 
500  to  950  kg  (2090  lbs.)  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  warhead.  The  DF-15’s 
solid-fuel  motor,  which  is  safer  for  the  launch  crew  than  liquid  fuels, 
reduces  vulnerability  by  enabling  a  fast  30-minute  launch  sequence.65 

The  DF-15  is  a  fully  mobile  missile  system.  It  is  transported  on  its 
own  wheeled  transporter-erector-launcher  (TEL)  that  is  based  on  a 
truck  design,  perhaps  first  seen  in  a  picture  released  by  XINHUA  on 
March  15.  This  contrasts  with  the  M-ll  TEL  that  is  based  on  the 
Russian  MAZ  543  design.  The  picture  indicates  the  DF-15  TEL  may 
be  too  large  for  the  11  ft.  wide  cabin  of  the  Iliyushin  11-76  transport 
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aircraft  China  has  recently  purchased  from  Russia.  For  long  distance 
transport  the  DF-15  most  likely  relies  on  railroads.  The  TEL  truck, 
however,  appears  robust  enough  for  moderate  off-road  travel.  This 
capability  was  illustrated  in  Chinese  television  coverage  of  the  1995 
and  1996  exercises. 

Although  previously  thought  to  be  a  one-stage  missile,  the  DF-15  is 
more  recently  described  as  having  two  stages.  A  smaller  warhead 
stage,  plus  a  camouflage  effect  caused  by  the  remaining  first  stage,  and 
the  use  of  small  warhead  thrusters  which  may  be  able  to  change  trajec¬ 
tory,  are  all  said  to  make  interception  more  difficult  for  Patriot-type 
anti-tactical  ballistic  missiles  (ATBMs).66  It  is  possible  that  China  has 
been  able  to  improve  the  DF-15’s  guidance  and  defensive  systems 
based  on  knowledge  gained  from  Patriot  technologies  believed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  Israel.67 

According  to  informed  sources,  this  latter  factor  may  have  been 
partially  responsible  for  the  DF-15  having  demonstrated  a  much  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  during  the  March  firings  than  previous  estimates.68 
If  these  old  estimates  of  a  Circular  Error  Probability  (CEP)  of  300 
meters  were  true  then  the  DF-15  was  already  among  the  most  accurate 
battlefield  missiles  in  its  class.  New  estimates  put  CEP  as  low  as  150 
meters  and  as  high  as  500  meters.  This  compares  to  a  1,000  meter  CEP 
for  the  SCUD  B  missile.  The  computerized  guidance  system  on  the 
DF-15  is  known  to  be  able  to  correct  for  wind  variations,  which 
contributes  to  a  fast  launch  sequence. 

Also  enhancing  the  rapid  employment  and  survivability  of  DF-15s, 
the  PLA  has  constructed  “scores”  of  prepared  launch  sites  in  Fujian 
Province.  These  sites  consist  of  surveyed  areas  and  poured  concrete 
launching  areas  that  are  presumably  are  aligned  for  strikes  against 
Taiwan.  By  constructing  a  large  number  of  launch  sites  the  SA 
complicates  the  interdiction  of  its  DF-15s  thereby  assuring  their  ability 
to  strike  Taiwan.  One  source  expects  China  to  produce  “hundreds”  of 
DF-15s  at  a  unit  cost  of  less  than  $1  million. 

S-300P/H(l-9? 

The  new  long-range  SAM  seen  in  the  March  exercises  is  variously 
reported  as  the  S-300P  (SA-10)  that  China  purchased  from  Russia  or  a 
new  indigenous  Chinese  SAM,  the  HQ;9.69  According  to  one  knowl- 
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edgeable  U.S.  source  the  SAMs  used  in  the  exercises  were  indeed  S- 
300s.  Chinese  television  coverage  of  the  recent  exercises  featured 
launches  of  the  S-300  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  missiles  hit  targets. 
Initially  China  may  deploy  its  S-300s  in  an  air-defense  mode  around 
Beijing,  plus  Wuhu  and  Suixi  Air  Bases.70 

Of  interest  to  this  study  is  the  potential  limited  ATBM  capability  of 
the  S-300P.  Its  Flap  Lid  guidance  radar  can  engage  up  to  6  targets  out 
to  60  miles.71  The  S-300P’s  command  post  can  control  six  missile 
batteries,  and  can  prioritize  threats  and  identify  up  to  100  possible 
targets.  The  missile  can  intercept  targets  at  speeds  up  to  1.16  kilome¬ 
ters  per  second,  slightly  faster  than  a  SCUD  B  missile,  and  has  been 
tested  in  this  mode  72  It  is  not  known  whether  China  has  tested  its 
S-300Ps  in  an  ATBM  mode.  This  capability  would  be  useful  against 
current  or  future  Taiwanese  or  U.S.  short-range  missiles.  But  its  real 
utility  would  be  against  U.S.  weapons  that  would  likely  attack  mobile 
missiles:  cruise  missiles  and  larger  short-range  precision  guided  muni¬ 
tions  (PGMs)  like  the  AGM-130-an  increasingly  important  component 
of  the  United  States  strike  inventory. 

Doctrine  and  Missions:  Concluding  a  Debate? 

China’s  use  of  missiles  during  the  July  and  March  exercises  provides 
some  insights  that  assist  a  long  debate  over  the  doctrine  and  missions  for 
China’s  strategic  missile  forces.  One  pole  of  the  debate  generally 
contends  that  China’s  nuclear  doctrine  is  driven  by  its  No-First-Use 
(NFU)  pledge  and  the  “minimum  deterrence”  strictures  of  being  retalia¬ 
tory,  “counter  value”  and  having  a  small  weapons  inventory  73  A  recent 
article  marking  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  SA  states,  “...China  has 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  world:  We  will  never  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.  Therefore,  gaining 
mastery  by  striking  back  only  after  the  enemy  has  struck  has  become  the 
only  choice  for  China’s  strategic  guided  missile  force.”74 

A  possible  affirmation  of  the  retaliatory  mission  is  described  in  the 
same  article:  the  completion  last  year  of  a  decade-long  project  that 
apparently  is  a  large  missile  base  inside  a  mountain  that  could  contain 
many  ICBMs.  A  more  survivable  base  for  liquid-fueled  ICBMs, 
presumably,  better  ensures  their  availability  after  an  initial  attack. 
Little  to  nothing  has  been  publicly  revealed  about  such  a  base  from 
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Western  or  U.S.  government  sources.75  That  such  a  base  might  exist 
is  plausible  given  China’s  well-known  penchant  for  placing  large 
defense  concerns  underground. 

Had  the  SA  used  two  medium-range  missiles  on  the  morning  of  July 
23  last  year,  that  could  have  been  construed  as  exercising  the  deterrent 
or  retaliatory  function  of  the  SA.  Such  medium-range  missiles  could 
also  reach  all  major  American  military  installations  in  South  Korea  and 
Japan  and  their  use  could  have  demonstrated  China’s  ability  to  retaliate 
if  the  United  States  used  nuclear  weapons  in  support  of  Taiwan.  That 
medium-range  missiles  were  not  used  could  have  demonstrated  that 
Beijing  was  injecting  an  element  of  caution  in  its  otherwise  bold  demon¬ 
stration  of  missiles.76  However,  having  used  nuclear  capable  short- 
range  missiles  in  a  threatening  manner  against  Taiwan,  Beijing  could 
also  be  said  to  have  put  others,  including  Washington,  on  notice  that 
it  has  the  option  to  employ  even  longer-range  missile  systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  far  from  limiting  itself  to  a  Mao-inspired 
“minimum  deterrent,”  many  analysts  have  long  contended  that  China 
envisions  a  flexible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence  and  warfight¬ 
ing  along  the  spectrum  of  warfare.77  This  perspective  has  been 
strengthened  by  Alastair  I.  Johnston’s  analysis  of  recently-obtained 
limited-circulation  PLA  military  journals  and  books.  He  contends  that 
a  great  deal  of  debate  within  the  PLA  concerning  strategic  doctrine  has 
produced  a  significant  distinction  between  concepts  of  “minimum 
deterrence”  and  “limited  deterrence,”  with  the  latter  including 
war-fighting  characteristics.78 

Johnston  cites  Chinese  strategists  who  contend  that  if  deterrence 
breaks  down,  one  must  resort  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  to  deter 
further  escalation.  For  other  strategists,  Johnston  adds  that  this  means 
“having  the  ability  and  will  to  do  everything  from  intimidating  the 
enemy  through  deployments,  exercises,  and  tests,  to  selectively  injuring 
the  enemy  and  incrementally  increasing  psychological  pressure  on  it, 
to  irreparably  damaging  its  ability  to  fight,  escalate,  or  prolong  nuclear 
war.”79  Furthermore,  Johnston  cites  strategists  who  list  possible 
missions  for  China’s  strategic  missile  forces.  These  missions  include: 
striking  enemy  strategic  missile  bases,  weapons  stockpiles,  naval  and  air 
bases,  troop  concentrations  and  strategic  reserves;  political  and  military 
communications  centers;  strategic  warning  and  defense  centers;  strik- 
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ing  selective  political  and  economic  centers  to  foment  chaos;  and  using 
warning  strikes  to  undermine  the  enemy’s  use  of  nuclear  weapons.80 

Considering  the  debate  over  China’s  nuclear  doctrine,  it  is  readily 
apparent  from  China’s  use  of  missiles  during  the  two  demonstrations 
that,  indeed,  China  does  envision  a  range  of  uses  and  missions  for  its 
strategic  missile  services.  China  may  also  envision  a  range  of  missions 
for  its  strategic  missile  forces  that  would  entail  use  of  non-nuclear 
weapons.  A  recent  Russian  analysis  of  China’s  nuclear  strategy  notes 
China’s  decision  to  employ  non-nuclear  armed  missiles  follows  from  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  “Local  Wars,”  their  assessment  of  the  increasing 
utility  on  non-nuclear  missiles  in  the  U.S.  and  Russian  arsenals,  and  their 
usefulness  in  possibly  forestalling  nuclear  escalation.81  The  missiles 
used  in  the  two  demonstrations  carried  inert  warheads  but  were  nuclear 
capable  systems.  The  only  definitive  conclusion  this  offers  is  the  need 
to  consider  both  possibilities.  Likely  uses  and  missions  could  include: 

Pre-emptive  warning 

In  both  the  July  and  March  exercises  the  SA  used  missiles  as  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  other  military  activities.  The  July  1995  demonstration  preced¬ 
ed  naval  and  air  exercises  by  about  20  days  while  the  March  demon¬ 
strations  preceded  by  about  four  days.  In  future  confrontations  with 
Taiwan,  it  is  possible  that  China  may  precede  conventional  military 
operations  by  missile  strikes  in  non-  combatant  zones  designed  to  shock 
the  Taiwanese  population  and  to  warn  off  expected  American  support 
It  cannot  be  discounted  that  Beijing  would  use  a  nuclear  warhead  in 
such  a  future  demonstration  if  it  believed  Washington  could  be  fright¬ 
ened  sufficiendy  to  forego  defensive  support  for  Taipei. 

Pre-emptive  strikes 

The  fact  that  both  demonstrations  preceded  wider  military  exercis¬ 
es  raises  the  possibility  that  China  might  precede  the  general  naval  and 
air  operation  of  an  invasion  with  either  nuclear  or  conventionally 
armed  missiles.  The  likely  targets  for  missiles  might  include  ports,  air¬ 
fields,  shore  and  air  defense  emplacements,  ground  force  concentra¬ 
tions,  communication  nodes,  fuel  storage  areas,  and  select  urban  areas. 

Counter-value  and  counter-force 

The  demonstrations  also  indicate  that  instead  of  just  attacking  “soft” 
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or  "counter-value”  targets  like  cities,  China  might  consider  attacking 
military  or  "counter-force”  targets.  If  one  assumes  that  the  July,  1995 
impact  zone  is  on  a  circular  target  ring  with  Taipei,  that  city  could  be 
an  implied  "soft”  target  Just  as  likely,  targeting  zones  outside  of 
Taiwan’s  two  largest  ports  points  to  an  inclination  to  attack  targets  of 
military  value. 

War  fighting 

The  use  of  missiles  as  a  political  tool,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  both  before  and  during  other  military  exercises,  should  end 
the  argument  that  the  purpose  of  China’s  strategic  missile  force  is 
simply  limited  to  a  retaliatory  “minimum  deterrent.”  Indeed,  the  use 
of  missiles  as  a  prelude  to  wider  military  operations  last  July,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  air  and  naval  exercises  in  March,  suggests  that  China  has 
thought  deeply  about  a  range  of  possible  uses  for  long-range  missiles 
during  wartime.  This  notion  probably  likely  pertains  to  non-nuclear  as 
well  as  nuclear  missiles. 

Absent  the  expectation  that  Washington  would  come  to  Taipei’s  aid, 
Beijing  could  mount  a  campaign  against  Taiwan  using  only  non-nuclear 
armed  missiles.  Such  a  campaign  need  not  lead  to  an  all-out  invasion. 
China  apparently  also  contemplates  more  limited  goals  such  as  harass¬ 
ment  and  blockade.  Regarding  a  possible  campaign  of  harassment 
Charles  Freeman  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times ,  "The  Chinese  Army  has 
made  plans,  including  carefully  selected  targets  for  missile  attacks,  to 
carry  out  such  a  campaign.”82  An  article  from  a  November  1995  issue 
of  in  Zhanshi  Bao,  a  newspaper  of  the  Guangzhou  Military  Region, 
observed  that  guided  missiles  are  "superior”  weapons  for  "limited  war” 
missions  like  blockades  or  limited  attacks.  The  author  also  highlighted 
the  need  to  defend  against  missiles  and  called  for  attaching  importance 
to  the  study  of  warfare  “with  guided  missile  warfare  as  the  main  form  of 
operations.”83  With  the  caveat  of  this  being  a  region-level  newspaper, 
and  that  the  author  could  have  merely  been  stating  his  opinion,  the 
coincidence  of  his  having  presaged  possible  missions  demonstrated 
during  the  March  exercise  is  noteworthy. 

For  China,  missiles  can  compensate  for  the  relative  inferiority  of  its 
air  forces  against  those  of  Taiwan,  a  condition  that  may  persist  for  some 
time.  The  ability  to  rapidly  reload  a  missile,  apparentiy  demonstrated 
in  March,  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  PLA  considers  operations 
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involving  the  launching  of  many  missiles.  Though  today  the  PLA  may 
lack  sufficient  numbers  of  DF-15  or  DF-21 -class  missiles  to  sustain  a 
long  barrage  against  Taiwan  this  could  change  in  the  future.  As  the 
PLA  is  able  to  build  long-range  missiles  with  greater  accuracy,  it  will 
likely  prepare  to  employ  them  against  smaller  targets  and  closer  to  the 
forward  edge  of  battle.  Provided  the  SA  has  enough  of  them,  DF-15s 
armed  with  high-explosive,  cluster  or  even  chemical  warheads  could 
attack  SAM  sites,  airfields,  naval  bases,  and  ports,  and  enhance  a  naval 
barrage  against  an  amphibious  landing  site. 

Counter-naval  strikes 

China’s  choice  of  splash-down  zones  in  all  three  cases  raises  interest¬ 
ing  implications  for  both  the  Taiwan  and  U.S.  navies.  The  July  1995  zone 
could  represent  a  possible  staging  area  for  a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  task 
group,  and  the  March  1996  zones  could  represent  possible  areas  of 
concentration  for  defending  Taiwan's  naval  forces.  Provided  sufficient 
real-time  targeting  data,  it  is  well-known  that  a  nuclear  air-burst  can 
destroy  vessels  in  a  limited  area  and  that  the  electromagnetic  pulse 
(EMP)  from  the  explosion  will  incapacitate  sensitive,  unprotected  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  over  a  much  larger  area.  Today  the  PLA  could  transmit 
targeting  data  from  a  submarine  or  a  fishing  vessel,  and  in  the  future  pos¬ 
sibly  from  satellites.  If  incapacitated  electronically,  naval  forces  are  much 
more  vulnerable  to  submarine  or  air  attack.  Potential  PLA  use  of  its 
nuclear  missiles  in  this  manner  is  not  farfetched;  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  Soviets  may  have  intended  to  use  their  ICBMs  against  U.S.  carriers.84 

Independent  and  joint  operations 

China's  SA  prepares  for  both  independent  and  joint  operations. 
The  former  is  implicit  in  the  nuclear  retaliation  mission.  Strikes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  wider  campaign  require  planning  at  the  theater,  front,  or 
even  lower  levels  of  command.  Inasmuch  as  the  July  1995  demonstra¬ 
tion  preceded  other  military  operations  by  at  least  20  days  it  is  very 
likely  the  SA  was  exercising  its  independent  operational  capability. 
Last  March  it  is  likely  that  at  the  very  least,  the  SA  was  subordinated  to 
the  Nanjing  Theater  Command  and  integrated  into  the  exercise  sched¬ 
ule.  But  even  in  this  demonstration  it  appears  that  “coordinated”  rather 
than  “joint”  better  describes  the  operational  employment  of  the  SA. 
Missiles  were  fired  into  locations  far  from  air,  naval  and  amphibious 
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exercise  areas.  However,  if  a  Yong-an  launch  area  is  assumed  for  the 
March  8  shot  into  the  Keelung  impact  zone,  the  missile  conceivably 
may  have  passed  over  Pingtan  Island.  In  addition,  it  is  not  known  if 
other  services  supported  the  SA  during  the  March  exercises.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  one  assumes  the  S-300P  SAMs  were  deployed  in  an  area  defense 
mode  to  support  the  amphibious  exercises  then  they  likely  were  not 
available  for  defense  of  DF-15  missile  batteries. 

One  development  noted  in  the  recent  exercises  was  the  use  of  fiber¬ 
optic  cables  to  link  SA  units  in  the  field  with  central  commanders.  This 
certainly  points  to  advances  in  data  transmission  that  may  improve 
their  command  and  control  might  enable  those  commanders  to  have 
much  better  knowledge  of  SA  forces  and  actions.  Fiber-optic  cables 
also  are  inherently  more  secure  than  radio  or  microwave  links. 

Concealment 

After  the  July  demonstration  an  article  appeared  describing  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  the  SA  to  conceal  their  forces  during  night  operations. 
Noting  the  vulnerability  of  SA  equipment  and  vehicles,  the  article  list¬ 
ed  concealment  tactics  to  include  use  of  night  operation,  and  use  of  fake 
positions,  targets,  and  heat  sources.85  These  methods  may  have  been 
practiced  in  connection  with  the  July  and  March  demonstrations. 
According  to  one  source  not  all  missile-related  activities  were  observed, 
such  as  transit  activities.  However,  another  source  cautions  that  many 
activities  were  obscured  by  weather.  Other  missile-related  activities 
were  not  effectively  concealed. 

To  a  certain  degree  the  PLA  wanted  to  showcase  the  SA  for 
Washington  and  Taipei.  While  nighttime  operations  offer  some  degree 
of  concealment,  especially  if  conducted  from  foggy  ravines  that  block 
low-light  enhancing  sensors,  they  also  accentuate  the  missile’s  infrared 
signature  due  to  greater  temperature  differences  between  the  missile 
exhaust  and  the  air.  The  rapid  launching  sequence,  conducted  most 
likely  on  the  morning  of  March  8,  was  apparently  intended  to  be  seen. 
A  Taiwan  report  appears  to  indicate  that  missile  telemetry  transmis¬ 
sions  were  intercepted  for  later  analysis.86 

Possible  Future  Trends  for  PLA  Missile  Forces 

China  is  pursuing  improvements  in  its  missile  forces  in  discrete  loca- 
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tions  that  raise  additional  organizational  and  doctrinal  questions.  Others 
have  noted  that  possible  future  developments  include  new  long-range 
missiles,  multiple  nuclear  warheads,  better  tactical  missiles,  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  making  greater  use  of  space-based  assets,  and  missile 
defense.87  Some  of  these  advances  may  stem  from  the  vast  sums  China 
has  invested  in  its  own  technological  base  to  build  strategic  weapon 
systems  for  the  future.  One  source  said  that  China’s  space  and  missile 
sector  may  employ  over  200,000  in  development  and  construction. 
Technology  campaigns  like  the  “863”  Program,  for  example,  targeted 
seven  specific  technologies  of  which  materials,  information,  robotics, 
space  and  lasers  are  relevant  to  future  weapon  systems.  As  in  other  areas 
of  military  technology  China  seeks  self-sufficiency  but  also  is  working  to 
exploit  possible  foreign  short-cuts.  In  this  connection,  one  U.S.  source 
believes  that  despite  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  Chinese,  Israeli  and 
Russian  missile  technologies,  China  is  demonstrating  an  increasing  abili¬ 
ty  to  meld  these  sources  to  improve  its  weapon  systems. 

The  Russian  Connection 

China  regards  Russia  as  a  key  source  of  technologies  to  aid  its  mili¬ 
tary  modernization  effort.88  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  either 
the  breadth  of  Russian  strategic  technologies  that  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  China  or  the  degree  to  which  China  has  been  able  to  assimilate 
them.  However,  a  relationship  which  began  in  the  early  1990s,  out  of 
Russian  desperation  and  Chinese  convenience,  is  acquiring  almost 
alliance-like  overtones.  During  their  April  23-26,  1996  summit,  both 
sides  announced  a  “a  new  strategic  partnership”  and  signed  a  commu¬ 
nique  condemning  “hegemony,”  meaning  U.S.  primacy  in  Asia.  The 
potential  for  this  relationship  apparently  also  impressed  former  Russian 
Security  Council  Secretary  Alexander  Lebed.  In  late  June,  INTERFAX 
published  a  document  allegedly  drawn  up  by  Lebed  in  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  “Russia  should  step  up  efforts  to  find  potential  strategic  part¬ 
ners  in  the  far  abroad.  .  . .  Russia  should  study  closely  different  versions 
of  cooperation  with  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  including  China. 

”89  This  raises  the  possibility  of  multiple  forms  of  military  coopera¬ 
tion  short  of  employing  forces. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  groundwork  laid  by  official  arms  sales, 
summits  and  cooperation  agreements,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
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Russia  is  prostrate  and  China  is  practically  robbing  the  store.90 
Russia’s  military  industries  are  increasingly  reliant  on  sales  to  China 
and  the  latter  is  using  its  leverage  to  extract— by  sale  or  by  hiring  tal¬ 
ent-advanced  military  technology.  A  recent  Russian  report,  if  true, 
about  how  China  secured  the  production  license  for  the  SU-27  from 
the  Sukhoi  design  bureau— apparently  without  government  oversight— 
thus  forcing  its  ultimate  approval,  is  a  disturbing  example  of  what 
may  be  happening  in  many  other  corners  of  the  Russian  military- 
technical  complex.91  Chinese  access  to  Russian  military  design 
bureaus  is  extensive  and  U.S.  sources  assume  that  China  is  obtaining 
a  great  deal  of  high-tech  knowledge  directly  from  the  bureaus. 
China’s  recruiting  is  intensive,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  Russian 
technicians,  are  in  or  have  been  in  China’s  employ.  Indeed,  a  recent¬ 
ly  leaked  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  report  on  Russian  tech  trans¬ 
fers  notes  that  “much  missile  and  other  arms-related  technology” 
flows  outside  official  channels,  from  design  institutes,  and  that  Russia 
“has  made  no  discernible  effort  to  curtail  these  exchanges.”92 

Israeli  Technology 

Since  the  late  1970s  or  early  1980s,  Israel  and  China  have  built  a 
substantial  military-technical  relationship.  Driven  by  a  quest  for  sales 
and  a  desire  for  access  to  the  Chinese  leadership,  Israel  has  become, 
probably  second  only  to  Russia,  as  a  source  for  key  military  tech¬ 
nologies.  Israel  and  Russia,  in  fact,  are  competitors  for  the  PLA  mar¬ 
ket  as  illustrated  by  recent  reports  of  their  competing  to  sell  Airborne 
Early  Warning  (AEW)  radar  systems  to  the  PLA.93  While  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  extent  of  Israel’s  military  technology  relationship  with 
China  is  limited,  this  relationship  appears  much  more  controlled  than 
the  Russian  situation.  The  United  States  has  a  keen  interest  in  this 
relationship  due  to  stemming  from  repeated  instances  in  which  Israel 
has  sold  U.S. -derived  or  subsidized  technologies  to  China.94  This 
Israeli  technology,  as  previously  noted,  already  may  be  helping  China 
to  improve  its  missile  systems. 

Dual  Use  Opportunities 

In  the  absence  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Export  Controls 
(COCOM),  it  is  in  increasingly  difficult  to  monitor  U.S.  and  European 
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trade  that  could  yield  technological  short-cuts  to  China  strategic  missile 
forces,  not  to  mention  Russia  and  Israel.  Commercial  satellite  services, 
high-tech  communications  companies,  and  advanced  electronic 
companies  are  vying  for  a  share  of  China’s  market  and  China  can  be 
expected  to  choose  wisely. 

Equipment  Trends 

There  are  well-known  equipment  and  capability  trends  in  addition 
to  those  that  are  less  clear  but  worthy  of  comment.  These  include: 

Guidance  systems 

One  U.S.  source  notes  China  may  be  experimenting  with  using 
GPS  to  assist  existing  inertial  missile  guidance  systems  and  with  Terrain 
Contour  Matching  (TERCOM)  like  digital  map  guidance  systems ^ 
Last  year,  the  commander  of  U.S.  Pacific  Air  Forces,  General  John 
Lorber,  revealed  that  China  is  using  GPS  on  one  of  its  ballistic  missiles, 
although  he  said  it  would  take  another  10  years  for  China  to  build  true 
precision  munitions.96 

However,  China  may  be  moving  much  faster.  At  the  November  5-10 
airshow  in  Zhuhai,  China,  an  engineer  from  the  Beijing  Research  Institute 
for  Telemetry,  an  organization  working  on  advanced  guidance  systems, 
said  that  the  DF-15  was  being  modified  with  GPS  technology.97  A 
combined  GPS/inertial  navigation  system  would  be  most  useful  during 
the  boost-phase  of  the  missile’s  flight,  when  the  majority  of  guidance 
errors  occur.  A  recent  article  by  Chinese  missile  engmeers  regarding  a 
combined  GPS/inertial  guidance  system  notes:  “Preliminary  computa¬ 
tion  aimed  at  improving  a  certain  ballistic  missile  shows  that  this  integrat¬ 
ed  guidance  scheme  can  raise  impact  accuracy  about  one  order  of 
magnitude.”98  The  article  does  not  specifically  cite  how  much  of  an 
improvement  in  accuracy  this  represents  for  any  missile.  It  is  possible  that 
it  may  mean  that  a  300m  CEP  DF-15  could  potentially  have  a  30m  CEP 
A  recent  report  notes  that  the  Israeli  company  Aquimus  will 
provide  GPS  monitoring  and  tracking  to  assist  “automobile  tracking.”99 
But  as  the  recipient  of  this  technology  is  the  China  National  Aero- 
Technology  Import-Export  Co.  (CATIC)  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  could  be  used  to  enhance  missile  guidance.  Israel  is  said  to  have 
helped  China  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  earlier  DF-3,  but  to  what 
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degree  is  not  known.100 

The  Beijing  Institute  engineer  also  said  that  they  were  working  on 
a  terminal  guidance  system  for  the  DF-21  IRBM.  Sources  in  Taipei 
noted  that  this  new  guidance  system  would  be  radar  based,  and  thus, 
similar  to  the  U.S.  RADAG  system  used  in  the  defunct  Pershing  II 
IRBM.  The  Pershing  II  is  said  to  have  a  50  m  CEP  over  a  1,000-mile 
range.101  A  Chinese  RADAG  system  could  conceivably  do  almost  as 
well.  It  is  possible  that  a  RADAG  warhead  also  could  be  developed  for 
the  older  DF-3  IRBM.  Selling  this  warhead  to  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
already  has  the  DF-3,  might  be  one  way  to  improve  this  missile,  and 
avoid  selling  a  new  missile  that  would  violate  MTCR  restrictions. 

Space  systems  and  communication 

The  quest  for  better  weapons  guidance  and  accuracy  drives  invest¬ 
ments  in  other  areas  like  satellites,  sensors,  communications  and 
computers.  China  is  reported  to  be  building  its  own  “Twin  Star”  GPS 
system  for  launch  in  1998.  The  “Twin  Star”  will  use  two  satellites  to 
provide  locations  within  20  meters.102  A  third  satellite  would  be  need¬ 
ed  to  provide  three-dimensional  location  fixes  useful  for  mid-course 
missile  and  munitions  guidance.  American  GPS  signals  may  enable  a 
much  greater  level  of  accuracy  for  military  users,  but  for  cluster  muni¬ 
tions,  20  meters  may  be  sufficient.  A  source  notes  that  China  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  purchasing  as  many  as  four  Russian  GLONASS  GPS  satellites, 
and  that  China  is  developing  receivers  that  can  use  signals  ffom  U.S. 
and  Russian  GPS  systems. 

China  is  also  known  to  be  working  on  a  successor  to  its  Dong  Fang 
Hong  FSW-2  spy  imaging  satellite.103  This  film-based  satellite  is  said 
to  only  have  10  meter  resolution  when  aim  resolution  has  long  been 
achieved  by  U.S.  satellites.104  Chinese  engineers  have  revealed  a 
project  to  build  a  550-lbs.  imaging  satellite  that  would  have  a  1.5  m 
resolution  from  an  altitude  of  390-miles.105  One  source  said  that  China 
is  also  interested  in  obtaining  its  own  downlink  for  faster  use  of  France’s 
SPOT  imaging  satellite.  China  may  obtain  better  real-time  access  to 
commercially-available  high-resolution  images  as  competition  mounts 
between  Russian,  European,  Indian,  and  in  the  future,  Israeli  and  U.S. 
satellite  imaging  companies.106 

Related  to  a  possible  increased  need  for  better  digital  map  data  for 
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a  RADAG-like  missile  guidance  system,  China  is  expected  to  begin 
producing  its  own  radar,  remote-sensing  satellite  comparable  to 
Canada’s  Radarsat  and  the  European  ERS-1/2  satellites.  This  will  be  a 
$250  million  project  and  Britain’s  GEC-Marconi  and  Germany  s 
DASA  companies  are  said  to  interested  in  participation.107  Beijing  has 
had  its  own  downlink  for  U.S.  LANDSAT  images  for  many  years. 

China’s  manned  space  program,  which  seeks  to  put  astronauts  in 
space  by  the  year  2000,  could  also  yield  benefits  for  military  systems.108 
China  is  receiving  Russian  assistance  in  building  its  first  two-man  space 
capsule  and  in  training  its  astronauts.  And  looking  toward  the  future, 
China  is  interested  in  both  civilian  and  military  uses  for  “Lightsats, 
which  figure  largely  in  U.S.  plans  for  advanced  military  systems.109 

Increased  use  of  fiber-optic  links  opens  the  door  to  greater  use  of 
digital  command  and  communication  systems.  Increasing  these  links 
between  SA  bases  and  central  command  authorities  alone  will  enhance 
communication  abilities  and  make  them  more  secure.  A  number  of 
commercial  sources  could  improve  combat  displays.  Perhaps  pending 
AEW  systems,  be  they  from  Britain,  Israel  or  Russia,  could  provide 
knowledge  necessary  to  begin  linking  disparate  satellite,  data  and 
display  systems  so  as  to  assist  any  future  move  to  decentralize  command 
over  missile  forces.110  The  latest  version  of  one  such  system  reported¬ 
ly  sold  to  China,  the  GEC-Marconi  Searchwater  AEW  radar,  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  U.S.  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System 
(JTIDS).  This  system  links  disparate  ground  and  air  sensors  to  provide 
individual  aircraft  or  ships  a  display  of  their  immediate  combat  situa- 
tion-greatly  assisting  joint  operations.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  GEC- 
Marconi  has  any  intention  to  compromise  this  U.S.  system.  However, 
China’s  interest  in  obtaining  a  JTIDS  capability  cannot  be  discounted. 

New  ballistic  missiles 

Existing  programs  such  as  the  DF-31  and  DF-41  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and  JL-2  sea-launched  ballistic  missile 
(SLBM)  will  likely  enter  service  after  2005.  The  later’s  future,  of  course, 
is  dependent  on  the  completion  of  a  new  class  of  ballistic  missile 
submarine  (SSBN).  The  DF-31  and  DF-41  will  be  solid-fiieled,  may 
have  multiple  warheads,  and  are  likely  to  be  road  mobile.  These 
missiles  may  carry  multiple  warheads  that  may  not  be  independendy 
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targetable.111  China,  however,  is  working  on  an  indigenous  multiple 
independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  capability  and  could 
obtain  this  technology  from  Russia.  In  May  it  was  revealed  that  China 
is  trying  to  purchase  components  of  the  SS-18  ICBM  from  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine,  ostensibly  for  commercial  launch  purposes."*  The  report 
says  the  deal  was  discussed  by  CMC  First  Vice  Chairman  Liu  Huaqing 
when  he  visited  Moscow  in  December.  Defense  Secretary  Perry  strong¬ 
ly  criticized  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  for  the  sale.  The  DIA  report  noted 
drat  adding  SS-18  guidance  or  warhead  technology  would  “greatly 
improve”  China’s  ability  to  “threaten  targets  in  the  United  States.”113 
Even  if  the  Clinton  Administration  succeeds  in  stopping  this  sale,  the 
danger  of  Russian  ICBM  technology  leakage  to  China  will  persist  ’ 
Reportedly  tested  in  May  1995,  development  of  the  DF-31  ICBM 
began  in  the  early  1970s,  when  the  decision  was  made  to  build  its  JL-2 
SLBM  counterpart.114  This  missile  is  probably  slightly  larger  than  the 
DF-21  IRBM,  accounting  for  an  estimated  8,000  km  (5,000  mi.)  range. 
The  DF-31  may  compliment  or  replace  the  earlier  DF-21. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  China  is  improving  the  DF-21  IRBM.  The 
DF-21  is  said  to  have  been  operational  since  1987  with  a  range  of  1,800 
km  (1,120  mi.).  According  to  sources  in  Taipei,  in  addition  to  RADAG- 
guided  warheads,  newer  versions  could  have  an  extended  range  to 
2,900  km  (1,800  mi.).  These  newer  versions  later,  when  developed, 
may  be  able  to  hit  small  targets  as  far  away  as  Guam.  The  DF-21  is  road 
and  rail  mobile.  The  TEL  is  a  tractor-trailer  truck  that  carries  a  launch 
canister  from  which  it  is  expelled  by  compressed  air.  However,  while 
the  missile  canister  may  be  able  to  fit  into  an  11-76,  the  same  is  not  prob¬ 
able  for  the  TEL.  In  all,  five  vehicles  are  needed  to  transport  and  launch 
the  DF-21,  which  increases  the  vulnerability  of  this  missile.118  In  1994 
there  were  an  estimated  30-50  DF-21s.118  At  a  conservative  annual  pro¬ 
duction  rate  of  10  there  may  have  been  as  many  as  70  in  1996.117 

In  addition,  new  Russian  short-range  ballistic  missiles  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  PLA,  and/or  inspire  new  Chinese  tactical  missiles.  Russia 
is  now  marketing  its  SS-21  “Tochka-U.”  This  batdefield  missile  has  a  72- 
mile  range,  a  524  ft.  CEP,  and  is  air  and  road  mobile.118  Last  year  Russia 
revealed  its  “son  of  SCUD,”  designated  the  SS-X-26  by  the  West.  This 
180-300  mile  range  missile  may  use  one  or  a  combination  of  systems 
to  provide  terminal  guidance,  such  as  millimeter  wave  radar,  GLONASS 
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inputs,  or  an  improved  inertial  guidance  system."®  This  missile  may  also 
employ  a  “shaped  trajectory”  that  makes  it  more  difficult  to  estimate  its 
launch  site  for  counter-battery  strikes.  Another  terminal  guidance  option 
might  be  an  optical  missile  guidance  system  based  on  a  digital-map 
TERCOM-like  system  developed  in  the  early  1980s.  It  was  tested  on  a 
SCUD  but  was  not  adopted  by  the  Russians.120 

New  cruise  missiles 

China  is  probably  developing  smaller  and  longer-range  cruise 
missiles.  They  are  cheaper  to  build  than  ballistic  missiles  and  are  able 
to  use  multiple  launch  platforms.  These  new  cruise  missiles  could  be 
tasked  with  tactical  or  strategic  nuclear  missions  inasmuch  as  China 
may  also  be  building  nuclear  warheads  small  enough  for  a  cruise 
missile.121  The  turbojet  engine  of  the  C-802  offers  opportunities  to 
extend  the  72-mile  range  of  this  missile.  It  was  reported  in  February 
that  researchers  at  the  Northwest  Industrial  University  had  build  a  new 
prototype  “mini- turbojet  aircraft  engine”  for  use  in  drones  and  cruise 
missiles.122  While  engine  specifications  were  not  revealed,  the  report 
illustrates  a  continued  effort  to  improve  cruise  missiles.  While  likely 
employed  only  in  an  anti-ship  role,  the  C-801/802  are  reportedly  part 
of  the  armament  for  three  of  the  Han-class  nuclear  attack  submarines. 
They  are  said  to  be  placed  aft  of  the  fin  inside  a  25-ft.  hull  extension.1** 

Russian  technicians  reportedly  helping  China  build  its  new  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarine  may  also  be  a  source  for  helping  China  to 
integrate  more  compact  cruise  missiles  into  submarines.  Sources  in 
Taipei  state  that  Russia  is  marketing  its  Raduga  bureau  160-mile  range 
Kh-65  SE  air-launched  cruise  missile.  It  is  a  shorter-range  version  of 
the  Kh-55  (AS- 15  Kent)  strategic  cruise  missile  and  is  said  to  have  iner¬ 
tial/radar  guidance  systems.12*  If  China  purchased  this  missile  it  could 
probably  increase  its  range. 

A  1995  report  cited  Taiwan  official  and  PLA  expert  Dr.  Chong  Pin 
Lin  as  saying  that  China  had  recruited  a  whole  Russian  cruise  missile 
development  team  in  1993,  and  moved  them  and  related  production 
equipment  to  the  Shanghai  area.125  The  report  does  not  identify  the 
cruise  missile  in  question  but  does  mention  the  AS- 19.  This  missile, 
and  its  development  team,  is  available  for  export  because  the  NPO 
Machinostroenia  bureau,  having  made  a  prototype,  did  not  win  any 
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orders  from  the  Russian  military.  The  AS-X-19  is  said  to  be  the 
air-launched  version  of  what  started  as  a  long-range  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile,  most  likely  for  the  Oscar-class  SSGN.  While 
the  PLA  Navy  does  not  have  a  sub  that  can  accommodate  a  cruise 
missile  this  large,  it  could  be  a  source  of  useful  technology.  Reportedly, 
its  ramjet  engines  and  terminal  guidance  system  allow  for  a  diving 
attack  from  70,000  feet  at  Mach  3  speeds.126 

A  knowledgeable  U.S.  source  doubts  that  China  has  imported  this 
missile.  It  may  be  an  instance  in  which  the  Chinese  may  have  received 
only  data  from  the  design  bureau.  Arguing  against  a  sale  of  the  AS-X- 
19  is  that  fact  that  NPO  Machinostroenia  is  developing  a  range  of 
smaller,  and  thus  more  useful,  ramjet-powered  missiles  potentially 
more  attractive  to  China.127 

A  more  likely  source  for  advanced  ramjet  engine  technology  will 
be  the  Raduga  P-80/P-2 70  Sunburn  cruise  missile  that  will  accompany 
the  two  Sovremennyy  missile  destroyers  China  is  reported  to  have 
purchased  from  Russia.128  Designed  to  counter  U.S.  Aegis  radar- 
equipped  ships,  the  Sunburn  has  a  wave-top  speed  of  Mach  2,  and  a 
range  of  up  to  150  miles.  Russian  ramjet  technology  might  allow  the 
PLA  to  produce  smaller  long-range  Mach  3  missiles  for  varied  naval, 
ground  attack  or  anti-air  missions. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  other  contributions  that  could  benefit  China’s 
cruise  missile  program,  Israel  is  reported  to  be  developing  a  cruise 
missile  with  Chinese  financial  support.129  It  is  believed  to  be  a  land- 
attack  version  of  the  Delilah  anti-radar  drone.  This  missile  is  turbojet- 
powered  and  can  carry  a  990  lbs.  payload  about  240  miles.  It  report¬ 
edly  may  also  be  fitted  with  a  penetrator  warhead  to  attack  hardened 
targets.130  The  Delilah  is  described  as  having  guidance  accuracy  of  300 
ft.  and  a  high  sub-sonic  speed.  Another  source  notes  that  this  missile 
may  have  satellite/inertial  navigation  systems  and  an  imaging  sensor 
which  may  confer  even  greater  accuracy.131  The  Delilah  has  a  fixed 
wingspan  of  1.15  m  (3+  ft.}.  If  its  wings  could  fold,  its  body  diameter  of 
330  mm  would  fit  into  the  standard  533  mm  torpedo  tube  used  by  the 
PLA  Navy.132  The  STAR-1,  which  may  be  related  to  the  Delilah,  is  said 
to  have  incorporated  “sensitive  U.S.  technology”  and  the  State 
Department  is  said  to  have  “expressed  concern”  to  Israel.133  It  is  not 
known  publicly  whether  China  has  received  this  missile. 
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Anti-missile,  Anti-satellite  Programs 

China’s  opposition  to  missile  defense,  especially  U.S.  missive 
defense  schemes,  has  been  well-stated  both  publicly  and  privately. 

But  regarding  its  own  interest  in  missile  defense  or  anti-satellite 
systems,  China  remains  quiet.  China  may  have  had  an  anti-missile 
program  in  the  1960s  that  was  suspended  due  to  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  Articles  by  engineers  of  the  SAM-producing  Second 
Academy  indicate  that  both  anti-missile  and  anti-satellite  programs 
may  be  underway.'35  China  clearly  would  have  an  interest  in  SAMs 
that  could  defeat  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  or  satellite  systems.  Such 
a  capability  would  counter  future  high-tech  U.S.  weapons  systems  capa¬ 
ble  of  attacking  mobile  SA  missiles.  When  China  begins  to  market  its 

own  anti-missile  system  its  public  tune  may  change. 

China  took  a  major  step  toward  a  missile  defense  capability  in  1991 
when  it  purchased  a  reported  100  S-300P  SAMs.  Too  small  a  number 
to  be  militarily  useful,  this  missile  and  its  phased-array  radar  are  prob¬ 
ably  used  for  testing  and  research.138  While  the  S-300P  has  an  inherit 
anti-cruise  missile  capability,  in  an  anti-tactical  ballistic  missile  (ATBM) 
mode,  this  system  can  only  provide  point-defense.137 

And  as  previously  mentioned  China  is  developing  the  HQ.-9  long- 
range  SAM.138  One  published  source  says  the  HQ;9  draws  on  both 
stolen  U  S.  Patriot  missile  technology  and  S-300P  technology.139  Other 
U.S.  sources  note  that  the  HQ.-9  is  indeed  a  mish-mash  of  indigenous 
Russian  and  Patriot-derived  technologies.  Its  phased-array  radar  is  said 
to  be  based  on  the  Flap  Lid  radar  of  the  S-300P.  Development  of  the 
HQ-9  may  have  started  5-7  years  ago;  a  relatively  short  development 
cycle  by  Chinese  standards,  raising  the  possibility  of  foreign  technica 
assistance.  However,  if  the  HQ,-9’s  capabilities  are  comparable  to  the 
S-300,  it  too  may  only  be  able  to  provide  at  best  a  minimum  point- 


defense  ATBM  capability. 

Upgrading  the  PLA  anti-missile  capability  using  Russian  tech¬ 
nology  includes  improved  versions  of  the  S-300.  For  example,  t  e 
S-300V  (SA-12)  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  Patriot  PAC-2.  The  SA-12b 
has  a  maximum  range  of  60  miles  at  speeds  up  to  2.4  km/sec  a Blowing 
the  SA-  12b  to  intercept  most  U.S.  cruise  missiles,  stand-off  PG Ms  and 
the  ATACMS  battlefield  missile.140  It  is  conceivable  that  for  the  right 
price,  Russia  might  also  provide  China  satellite  cueing  in  order  to 
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better  determine  a  target  fix  and  use  the  missile’s  maximum  range. 

An  Israeli  commentator  recently  touted  the  U.S.-subsidized  Arrow 
as  better  than  the  U.S.  Patriot  or  the  THAAD  missile  now  in  develop¬ 
ment. '41  The  commentator  noted  that,  “Arrow  is  creating  interest 
among  several  governments,  mainly  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Rim,  whose 
security  is  threatened  by  neighboring  countries  armed  with  ballistic 
missile  and  nuclear  weapons.”142  While  the  Arrow  could  be  of  interest 
to  several  countries,  including  Taiwan,  past  Israeli  missile  cooperation 
with  the  Mainland  is  not  reassuring. 

Lasers 

A  recent  Jiefangjun  Bao  article  examined  a  range  of  laser  technolo¬ 
gies  that  could  be  used  for  military  purposes,  including  carbon  dioxide 
gas  dynamic,  free  electron,  chemical,  eximer  and  x-rays.  The  article 
notes  that  particle  beam  lasers  can  be  used  as  “hard  killers”  that  destroy 
targets  or  soft  killers  that  merely  disable.  High-energy  microwave 
weapons  are  also  useful  in  disabling  electronic  components  of  missiles 
and  aircraft.143  Microwave  and  particle  beam  weapons  may  also  be 
useful  in  disabling  satellites  overhead.  Chinese  engineers  appear  to  be 
quite  familiar  with  current  U.S.  military  laser  developments.144 

The  possibility  of  a  Chinese  “breakthrough”  in  military  lasers  is  a 
concern  for  some  U.S.  observers.  From  their  designation  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  priority  in  the  “863”  Program,  these  observers  note  a  continued 
high  priority  attached  to  lasers,  to  include  active  recruiting  of  Russian 
laser  specialists. 


Conclusions 

Implications  of  a  More  Capable  Missile  Force  for  the  PLA 

PLA  efforts  to  improve  its  missile  forces  will  both  influence  and,  in 
turn,  be  dependent  upon  the  PLA’s  ability  to  integrate  disparate  tech¬ 
nologies  and  to  create  organizational  changes  that  allow  for  the  efficient 
employment  of  new  systems.  The  quest  for  greater  missile  accuracy, 
for  example,  depends  upon  the  use  and  possible  integration  of  new 
technologies  like  high-resolution  reconnaissance  satellites,  GPS  and 
terminal  guidance  systems.  And,  moving  from  point-defense  anti¬ 
missile  systems  to  longer-range  area  defense  will  require  a  much  greater 
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satellite  observation  and  computerized  control  capability  than  is 
offered  by  a  S-300P  level  of  technology.  Foreign  technology  shortcuts 
may  be  available  to  China.  However,  such  shortcuts  may  be  difficult, 
expensive  and  time-consuming  for  the  PLA. 

New  technologies  will  prompt  organizational  challenges.  Better 
accuracy  for  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  will  increase  the  number  of 
missions  that  can  be  performed  by  these  systems  thus  creating  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  share  more  missile  strike 
missions  with  the  SA.  Likewise,  should  the  PLAAF  deploy  a  better 
ATBM-capable  SAM,  perhaps  the  SA  and  Navy  will  press  for  control 
of  their  ATBM  systems  to  protect  mobile  missiles  and  naval  forces. 
The  recent  exercises  which  were  designed  to  emphasize  “jointness”  do 
not  appear  to  suggest  that  the  PLA  has  decided  to  diversify  control  of 
tactical  missile  missions.  This  can  be  justified  as  long  as  the  number 
of  missiles  in  the  inventory  remains  small  and  their  accuracy  is  poor 
enough  to  limit  their  usefulness,  especially  in  conventional  warfare 
missions.  However,  if  organizational  reforms  do  not  follow,  that  more 
accurate  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  may  be  used  in  an  inefficient  or 
less-joint  manner  may  not  reduce  the  task  of  the  defender. 

In  the  next  decade  the  United  States  can  expect  the  PLA  to 
continue  with  known  strategic  systems  like  the  DF-31  and  DF-41. 
Medium  range  systems  like  the  DF-21,  if  they  are  not  replaced  with 
smaller  more  mobile  missiles,  may  at  least  start  carrying  much  more 
accurate  RADAG-guided  non-nuclear  warheads.  Such  RADAG 
systems  would  place  most,  if  not  all  U.S.  military  facilities  in  East  Asia 
within  range  of  Chinese  non-nuclear,  highly  accurate  missiles.  The 
PLA  missile  challenge  will  become  more  complex  at  the  tactical  and 
cruise  missile  level.  Tactical  missiles  of  the  DF-15  class  may  benefit 
from  Russian  advances  in  terminal  guidance  and  in  defensive  maneu¬ 
vering.  Expected  GPS/inertial  guidance  can  also  make  the  DF-15  a 
much  more  potent  threat,  especially  to  Taiwan.  Russian  and  perhaps 
Israeli  inputs  can  be  expected  to  yield  a  useful  long-range  cruise  missile 
comparable  to  early  U.S.  Tomahawk  missiles.  China  could  use  these 
new  cruise  missiles  on  ships,  submarines  or  aircraft.  China  also  could 
build  much  larger  warships  armed  with  DF-15  class  ballistic  missiles, 
long-range  subsonic  or  supersonic  cruise  missiles,  and  much  better 
SAMs,  that  could  perform  naval  or  strategic  strike  missions. 
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It  is  also  logical  to  expect  the  PLA  to  acquire  more  and  better  SAMs 
with  growing  missile  defense  capabilities.  Such  systems,  of  obvious  util¬ 
ity  to  conventional  forces,  would  also  be  necessary  for  defense  of  mobile 
SA  units.  This  also  points  to  a  growing  interest  in  strategic  ground  or 
space-based  defense  systems.  At  the  same  time,  China  can  be  expected 
to  seek  information  to  counter  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  systems. 

China  can  also  be  expected  to  field,  or  obtain  foreign  technology  to 
build  its  own  GPS  and  high-resolution  reconnaissance  satellites  that 
contribute  to  upgraded  command,  control  and  targeting  capabilities. 
These  systems  will  also  be  instrumental  in  extending  the  range  of  missile 
defense  systems  that  the  PLA.  builds,  or  obtains  from  foreign  sources. 
Possible  employment  of  “Lightsats”  raises  implications  for  employing  far 
more  sophisticated,  digitally  linked,  communication  and  command  facil¬ 
ities  in  addition  to  being  able  to  guide  a  wider  variety  of  non-nuclear 
weapons  with  much  improved  accuracy.  By  the  end  of  the  next  decade, 
the  PLA’s  missile  forces  may  not  constitute  the  “the  main  form  of  opera¬ 
tions”  they  may  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  China’s  power-projection  forces. 

A  Suggested  American  Response 

A  significant  part  of  the  U.S.  response  to  China’s  looming  political- 
military  power  should  be  measures  designed  to  deter  China  from  using 
its  increasingly  capable  nuclear  and  conventional  missile  forces.  This 
requirement  is  only  sharpened  by  the  statement  of  China’s 
Disarmament  Ambassador  and  chief  arms  negotiator,  Sha  Zukang,  who 
said,  “.  .  .  As  far  as  Taiwan  is  concerned,  it  is  a  province  of  China  not  a 
state.  So  the  policy  of  no-first-use  (NFU)  does  not  apply.”  Recently 
China  has  been  careful  to  hedge  its  NFU  pledge  as  being  mainly  for 
“states.”  But  Zukang’s  willingness  to  identify  a  specific  exception  to 
China’s  NFU,  besides  being  provocative  to  Taiwan,  reduces  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  NFU  pledge  generally,  if  it  was  ever  real  to  begin  with. 
Such  statements,  plus  what  we  can  learn  of  evolving  PLA  nuclear  and 
conventional  missile  doctrine  and  ongoing  efforts  to  improve  missile 
capabilities  across  the  board,  heighten  the  urgency  of  an  American 
response.  This  response  should  have  at  least  four  dimensions: 

No.  1:  Knowledge 

The  U.S.  government  should  regularly  declassify  new  information  on 
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the  PLA  in  order  to  allow  for  an  informed  public  debate,  here  and  abroad. 
Current  open  sources,  especially  on  missile  forces,  am  woefully  dated. 
Some  U.S.  observers,  however,  note  a  wealth  of  open  Chinese  technical 
sources  that  would  increase  understanding  of  PLA  trends  if  made  available 
through  FBIS.  The  latest  DOD  Authorization  Bill  conference  report  call¬ 
ing  for  increased  Defense  Department  public  assessments  of  the  PLA  is  a 
positive  suggestion.145  Such  openness  will  also  influence  on  China’s  inter¬ 
nal  political  debate  as  Chinese  citizens  come  to  realize  how  their  govern¬ 
ment  is  prompting  the  creation  of  new  threats  to  China. 

No.  2:  Defense 

The  introduction  of  advanced  missile  defense  systems  into  Asia  to 
defend  U.S.  Forces  and  allies  and  friends  should  proceed  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  preferable  that  U.S.  missile  defense  initiatives  in  Asia  be 
done  with  the  understanding  and  support  of  our  allies.  The  capabilities 
introduced  initially,  such  as  THAAD  or  Navy  Lower  and  Upper  Tier, 
should  be  previewed  as  substantially  contributing  to  their  defense.  The 
United  States  also  should  field  ship,  airborne  and  space-based  lasers  to 
prepare  for  more  elusive  missiles.  Japan  and  South  Korea  may  be  able 
to  afford  a  broader  degree  of  cooperation,  to  include  purchase  of  defen¬ 
sive  missile  systems,  and  Australia  should  be  encouraged  to  cooperate 
in  the  command  and  control  area  The  United  States  should  also 
proceed  with  the  development  and  fielding  of  multi-service,  advanced, 
long-range,  high-speed,  precision-guided,  non-nuclear  missiles  to 
sustain  the  technical  superiority  and,  and  thus,  the  deterrent  capability 
of  U.S.  forces  in  Asia. 

Providing  Taipei  with  advanced  missile  defense  systems  is  equally 
imperative.  Despite  the  Administration’s  optimism,  the  promised 
Patriot  missiles  do  not  offer  an  assured  degree  of  defense  against  missiles 
like  the  DF-15.  The  speed  and  the  improving  defensive  capabilities  of 
the  DF-15  make  it  an  increasingly  elusive  target  With  satellite  cueing 
and  multiple  firing,  the  Patriot  has  a  chance  against  the  DF-15. 
However,  provision  of  satellite  cueing  requires  real-time  defense  coop- 
eration-a  significant  re-interpretation  of  the  limits  of  the  Taiwan  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  In  addition,  the  Patriot  does  not  defend  against  longer-range 
missiles  like  the  DF-21  or  DF-3.  If  raw  deterrence  is  to  be  sustained  on 
the  Taiwan  Strait,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  Bob  Dole  suggested,  to  sell 
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Taipei  THAAD,  which  will  require  satellite  support.  Capable  of  speeds 
up  to  5  km/  sec.,  THAAD  is  able  to  defeat  all  PLA  missiles  save  much 
higher  speed  ICBMs.  Should  China  respond  to  this  defensive  move  by 
increasing  its  all-around  missile  threat  to  Taiwan,  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  Taiwan  advanced  laser-based  missile 
defense  systems  as  it  is  now  doing  for  Israel.146  The  alternatives  include 
greater  dependence  on  deployed  U.S.  forces,  mainly  naval  missile 
defense  elements,  or  letting  Taipei  fend  for  itself. 

No.  3:  Engagement 

The  latter  notion  should  be  a  major  element  of  Washington’s  diplo¬ 
macy  toward  Beijing:  your  belligerence  is  forcing  us  both  to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  defend  you,  China,  from  your  mistakes.  We  should 
tell  Beijing  that,  left  without  a  conventional  defense  against  missiles, 
Taipei  may  revisit  its  nuclear  deterrent  option-which  is  not  in  any¬ 
body’s  interest.  Washington  should  also  begin  to  formulate  something 
of  a  grand  bargain  for  Beijing.  In  exchange  for  verifiable  commitments 
to  transparency  and  limitation  on  China’s  part,  the  United  States 
should,  as  it  is  doing  with  Russia,  offer  China  benefits  from  Western 
strategic  defense  capabilities.147  The  goal  should  be  to  show  Beijing 
that  strategic  missile  competition  will  fail;  adopting  a  balanced  posture 
of  offensive  and  defensive  systems,  combined  with  agreements  that 
ensure  confidence,  results  in  stability  beneficial  to  all. 

No.  4:  Prevention 

China’s  belligerence  heightens  the  need  to  stem  technological 
short-cuts  from  our  allies  and  friends  that  could  improve  China’s  mis¬ 
sile  forces.  Even  in  the  post-COCOM  world  it  is  necessary  to  respond 
vigorously  to  prevent  select  high-technology  transfers  that  could  signif¬ 
icantly  contribute  to  China’s  strategic  forces  modernization.  The 
Russian  problem  is  too  far  advanced  to  rely  on  the  good  offices  of  Boris 
Yeltsin.  In  addition  to  what  leverage  there  is  over  the  government,  a 
public  diplomacy  campaign  is  needed  to  tell  Russians  their  countrymen 
are  feeding  a  future  threat.  Making  a  similar  case  to  friends  in  NATO 
or  Israel  is  fraught  with  political  complications,  especially  in 
Washington.  This  issue,  however,  cannot  be  ignored  and  will  make 
utmost  demands  on  principled  American  leadership. 
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PLAAF  Modernization 
An  Assessment 


by  Kenneth  W.  Allen 


Introduction 1 

“On  April  7,  1 996,  the  Liberation  Army  Daily  called  for  an  urgent  upgrad¬ 
ing  of  the  country’s  Air  Force  to  neutralize  growing  threats  from  regional 
neighbors  and  other  countries.  .  .  .  Our  country  now  faces  a  serious 
challenge.  .  .  .  China  needs  to  develop  airborne  early  warning  systems 
and  foster  research  in  the  development  of  high-tech  electronic  combat 
systems.  ...  If  threatened  from  the  air,  China  must  have  the  ability  to 
carry  its  defense  strike  capability  to  targets  outside  its  own  airspace.”2 


“China’s  double-digit  per  annum  growth  is  funding  three  major  combat 
aircraft  development  programs  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  can 
barely  afford  two.  What  is  more,  the  aircraft  will  have  a  qualitative  edge 
hitherto  lacking  on  the  Chinese  mainland.  Spurred  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Gulf  conflict  and  the  re-equipment  plans  of  its  neighbors,  the  People’s 
Liberation  Army  Air  Force  is  replacing  a  significant  part  of  its  old  4,000- 
odd  ageing  combat  aircraft  with  fighters  on  a  par  with  many  Western 
types.”3 


“Chinese  military  newspapers  and  magazines  present  a  body  of 
evidence  that  the  PLA  has  increased  the  number  of  joint  and  combined 
arms  exercises  since  1990.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  reports  are  ambiguous 
and  can  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  observers.  To  some,  every 
report  contains  a  threat.  To  others,  a  relatively  weak  military  can  be 
seen  in  the  process  of  modernization.”4 


During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  it  was  difficult  finding  an  article  that 
described  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  Air  Force  (PLAAF)  as 
anything  other  than  an  “obsolescent  giant”  However,  recent  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  “China’s  Purchase  of  Russian  Fighters:  A  Challenge  to  the 
U.S.,”5  “Russia,  Israel  helping  China  build  new  fighter,”6  and  the  articles 
cited  above,  along  with  China’s  military  exercises  off  Taiwan  in  early  1996, 
have  spodighted  the  PLAAF’s  capabilities  and  modernization  efforts. 
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As  a  result  of  China’s  actions  toward  Taiwan  and  the  access  to 
foreign  weapons  systems,  technicians,  and  technology,  two  opposing 
views  have  surfaced.  On  one  side,  there  has  been  a  focus  on  China’s 
actual  and  desired  acquisition  of  foreign  weapons  systems  and  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  potential  threat  these  systems  could  pose.  On  the  other 
side,  there  has  been  acknowledgment  of  these  acquisitions  and  desired 
acquisitions,  but  there  is  a  more  pessimistic  view  of  their  actual  use  and 
the  potential  for  China  to  produce  these  items  themselves,  based  on 
China’s  past  performance.  In  reality,  the  truth  probably  lies  some¬ 
where  in  between. 

A  discussion  of  the  current  limitations  on  the  PLAAF  may  help  us 
estimate  where  the  PLAAF  will  be  in  10-15  years.  It  is  important  to 
examine  two  interdependent  pieces  to  this  puzzle:  the  PLAAF  and  the 
Aviation  Ministry.7  A  short  overview  of  the  PLAAFs  history,  missions, 
and  defense  strategy  will  lead  to  a  review  of  how  the  Air  Force  trains  in 
order  to  implement  this  strategy.  Finally,  China’s  aircraft  production 
capabilities  and  their  effect  on  the  PLAAFs  modernization  also 
requires  consideration. 

Brief  PLAAF  History8 

Since  its  founding  in  1949,  the  PLAAF— consisting  of  aviation, 
airborne,  radar,  communications,  and  air  defense  (surface-to-air  missile 
[SAM]  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  [AAA])  units-has  become  the  third 
largest  Air  Force  in  the  world  (after  the  United  States  and  Russia),  with 
over  4,500  combat  aircraft  in  its  inventory-about  one-half  of  which  are 
ageing  F-6s.  According  to  the  PLAAFs  official  history,  the  Air  Force 
has  shot  down  1,474  and  damaged  2,344  aircraft  of  all  types  since  1949, 
including  involvement  in  “liberating  Tibet,”  in  the  “War  to  Resist 
America  and  Aid  Korea,”  in  numerous  engagements  with  Nationalist 
and  U.S.  aircraft  over  the  Taiwan  Strait,  in  the  “War  to  Aid  Vietnam  and 
Resist  U.S.  Aggression,”  and  in  the  1979  “self-defensive  counterattack” 
against  Vietnam.  These  figures  include  air-to-air  combat  (less  than  200 
aircraft)  and  aircraft  shot  down  by  the  PLAAF’s  AAA  and  SAMs  (over 
3,500  aircraft).  As  a  result  of  these  past  accomplishments,  the  PLAAF 
has,  in  some  respects,  become  a  captive  of  its  own  propaganda  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  current  and  future  combat  challenges. 
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When  the  PLAAF  was  formally  established  in  1949,  the  main 
emphasis  was  on  setting  up  an  administrative  structure  and  beginning 
to  train  personnel.  There  were  still  virtually  no  aircraft  in  the  invento¬ 
ry,  and  the  existing  infrastructure  was  woefully  inadequate  to  support  a 
large  force.  However,  the  ensuing  decade  was  one  of  major  develop¬ 
ment.  The  onset  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  provision  of  large-scale 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union  enabled  the  PLAAF'  to  organize, 
equip,  and  expand  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace.  But  the  Air  Force’s 
combat  record  during  this  period  remained  very  mixed,  underscoring 
the  huge  challenges  faced  in  effectively  protecting  China’s  national- 
security  interests. 

During  the  1960s,  the  PLAAF’s  evolution  was  dominated  by  the 
effects  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split,  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  the  Vietnam  War.  This  period  proved  traumatic  and  highly 
disruptive.  The  Sino-Soviet  split  severely  limited  on  the  aviation 
ministry’s  ability  to  provide  the  Air  Force  with  a  large  inventory  of 
modem  aircraft  The  Cultural  Revolution  led  to  the  politicization  of 
the  PLAAF  leadership  and  a  rapid  decline  in  training  and  operational 
capabilities.  In  essence,  the  Cultural  Revolution  set  the  PLAAFs 
development  back  by  several  decades,  and  the  Air  Force  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  recover  from  the  damage  inflicted  on  it  during  this  period. 

The  1970s  and  1980s  saw  the  PLAAF’s  attempts  to  rebuild  follow¬ 
ing  this  long  period  of  upheaval  and  decline.  The  three  primary  events 
affecting  this  situation  were  the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  1976, 
Deng  Xiaoping’s  ascendancy  to  top  leadership  at  the  Third  Plenum  of 
the  11th  Party  Congress  in  1978,  and  the  1979  border  conflict  with 
Vietnam. 

In  1978,  Deng  Xiaoping  and  other  senior  leaders  began  introducing 
reforms  into  the  Chinese  social,  economic,  and  political  system,  includ¬ 
ing  defense  reform.  The  most  widely  cited  doctrinal  justifications  for 
Chinese  defense  reform  were  the  “three  hua’s”:  modernization 
(xiandaihua),  revolutionization  (geminghua),  and  regularization  (zheng- 
guihua).  Nearly  all  substantive  military  reforms  have  been  introduced 
under  the  rubric  of  regularization  within  the  PLAAF,  which  involves 
people,  resources,  objectives,  processes,  and  institutions.  In  short,  these 
are  factors  over  which  the  Air  Force  has  some  degree  of  control. 
But,  modernization  of  the  PLAAF  fundamentally  applies  to  equipment, 
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which  involves  external  factors.  Until  access  to  Russian  equipment  was 
renewed  in  1990,  the  PLAAF  was  dependent  almost  solely  on  what 
China’s  aviation  industry  (with  or  without  foreign  assistance  and  tech¬ 
nology)  designed,  developed,  researched,  and  produced.9 

Overall,  the  PLAAFs  activities  in  the  1980s  fit  within  the  broader 
context  of  China’s  opening  to  the  West.  During  this  period,  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  formalized  its  relations  with  the  U.S. 
military,  using  the  concept  of  the  “three  pillars”  as  the  basis  for  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  although  these  ties  were  seriously  disrupted  following  the 
Tiananmen  incident.10  In  1985,  China  also  revised  its  national  military 
strategy,  declaring  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  prepare  for  a 
major  (and  possibly  nuclear)  war  in  the  near  term.  The  PLA  instead 
sought  to  focus  its  primary  attention  on  preparing  for  limited  war  and 
unanticipated  military  crises  along  China’s  periphery. 

The  PLAAF  began  the  1990s  with  a  reevaluation  of  its  force  struc¬ 
ture,  a  goal  of  establishing  a  rapid-reaction  force,  and  three  changes  in 
commanders  in  five  years.11  The  introduction  of  the  F-8-2  and  the 
Su-27  into  the  operational  force  in  1992,  greater  access  to  Russian  and 
Israeli  arms  and  technology,  and  the  military  exercises  opposite  Taiwan 
in  1995  and  1996  provided  new  challenges  for  the  Air  Force  and  raised 
the  specter  of  an  increased  Chinese  threat  to  new  levels  among  China’s 
neighbors. 

PLA  Doctrine  and  Strategy12 

China’s  communist  leaders,  who  have  long  seen  themselves  as 
encircled  by  real  or  potentially  hostile  forces  that  threaten  the  regime’s 
security,  have  long  sought  to  define  a  strategy  to  deal  with  this  situation. 
China’s  overall  strategy  and  doctrine  are  generally  described  under  the 
rubric  of  “people’s  war,”  which  Mao  developed  in  a  series  of  lectures 
between  1936  and  1938.  These  classic  statements  of  military  strategy 
(Problems  of  Strategy  in  China’s  Revolutionary  War,  Problems  of 
Strategy  in  Guerrilla  War  Against  Japan,  On  Protracted  War,  and 
Problems  of  War  and  Strategy)  remain  the  basic  reference  points  for 
most  subsequent  innovations  in  Chinese  defense  strategy.  A  somewhat 
indefinite  concept,  people’s  war  retains  a  measure  of  influence  in 
Chinese  thinking,  at  least  in  broad  conceptual  terms.  Its  flexibility 
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encompasses  a  wide  array  of  applications.  Thus,  people’s  war  has 
evolved  as  a  blend  of  defense  and  offense  and  has  been  modified  to 
incorporate  active  defense,  people’s  war  under  modem  conditions,  and 
the  rapid-reaction  strategy.  Within  this  general  structure,  the  Air  Force 
is  defining  its  own  strategy  and  doctrine. 

In  its  essence,  people’s  war  reflects  a  strategy  of  weakness.  Since 
the  PLA  was  founded  in  1927,  it  has  had  to  develop  strategies  for 
defeating  adversaries  that  have  superior  weapons  and  equipment.  That 
this  dilemma  should  continue  into  the  1990s  is  no  doubt  frustrating  to 
members  of  the  current  military  hierarchy.  In  some  ways,  this  predica¬ 
ment  has  become  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  in  the  army  s  revolu¬ 
tionary  years.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  the  communists  could  afford  to 
surrender  their  base  areas  to  maintain  fluid  battle  fronts.  Mao  could 
accept  the  destruction  of  China’s  “pots  and  pans”  to  maintain  the  fluid 
fronts  and  mobility  essential  to  his  concept  of  strategic  defense.  With 
the  establishment  of  a  communist  state,  however,  the  upholding  of 
China’s  sovereignty  and  the  protection  of  its  territorial  borders  became 
a  vital  security  objective.  Even  more  important,  the  defense  of  China’s 
cities  and  vital  industrial  centers  necessarily  became  an  important 
component  in  Chinese  defense  planning.  By  the  late  1970s,  the  defense 
of  China’s  cities  and  industrial  centers  was  officially  enshrined  as  a  goal 
of  primary  import  to  China’s  national  security.  With  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  country’s  industrial  infrastructure  since  the 
mid-1980s,  China’s  major  urban  centers  have  become  even  more  vital 
as  the  nation’s  focal  points  of  industrial  development.  Not  surpri¬ 
singly,  airpower  is  seen  as  a  crucial  component  in  guaranteeing  the 
security  of  China’s  cities.  But  the  priority  of  these  changing  defense 
goals  had  to  confront  the  reality  of  China’s  military  vulnerabilities. 

While  people’s  war  places  special  emphasis  on  defensive  strategy 
and  on  the  factor  of  manpower  over  weapons,  the  PLA  has  never 
ignored  the  need  for  an  offensive  strategy.  For  example,  the  PLA’s 
involvement  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  plus  its  attacks  against 
India  in  1962  and  Vietnam  in  1979-all  of  which  were  followed  by  a 
quick  unilateral  withdrawal— were  all  described  as  defensive  opera¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  Mao  long  recognized  the  value  of  utilizing 
superior  force  to  overwhelm  China’s  adversaries. 

Thus,  Mao  was  not  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  guerrilla  warfare 
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when  he  delivered  the  lectures  that  were  to  become  the  essay  “On 
Protracted  War.”  In  late  1938,  he  was  arguing  that  militarily  decisive 
actions  would  be  taken  by  main  force  units  and  that  guerrilla  warfare 
would  play  a  secondary,  but  important,  role  in  support  of  the  main 
forces.  The  basic  military  strategy  Mao  formulated,  known  as  “active 
defense,”  was  one  of  a  protracted,  defensive  war. 

The  concept  of  active  defense  means  taking  tactically  offensive 
action  within  a  basically  defensive  strategy.  The  defending  forces 
undertake  offensive  operations  to  wear  down  the  adversary  who  is 
strategically  on  the  offensive  and  attacking.  It  is  the  opposite  of  passive 
defense,  which  means  the  defending  forces  simply  resist  without 
attempting  to  weaken  the  adversary  who  is  preparing  to  attack  or  is 
actually  on  the  offensive. 

The  active  defense  strategy  consists  of  three  phases:  strategic 
defense,  strategic  stalemate,  and  strategic  counterattack.  In  strategic 
defense,  it  is  important  at  the  start  of  a  conflict  to  smash  the  enemy’s 
strategic  attacks.  The  strategic  stalemate  phase  is  designed  to  stabilize 
the  situation  and  begin  changing  from  defensive  to  offensive  opera¬ 
tions.  The  strategic  counterattack  phase  focuses  on  defeating  the 
enemy.  Chinese  leaders  consistently  state  that  China’s  forces  are  weak¬ 
er  than  its  potential  adversaries  and  will  continue  to  be  so  even  as  the 
PLA  makes  efforts  to  develop  and  improve  its  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  PLAAFs  Missions  and  Strategy 

In  the  course  of  its  long  history,  the  Chinese  Air  Force  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  undertake  an  exceptionally  broad  array  of  organizational 
missions.  The  first  operational  mission  assigned  to  the  PLAAF  in  1949 
was  the  air  defense  of  Beijing  and  Shanghai  against  Nationalist  air  raids. 
This  mission  was  expanded  to  include  northeast  China  during  the 
Korean  War  and  to  the  southeast  provinces  during  the  1958  Taiwan 
Strait  Crisis.  As  an  arm  of  the  PLA,  the  Air  Force  has  traditionally 
conducted  its  combat  operations  as  a  series  of  campaigns  within  the 
PLA’s  overall  campaign.  The  Air  Force  describes  a  campaign  as  “using 
from  one  to  many  aviation,  air  defense,  or  airborne  units  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  combined  battles  according  to  a  general  battle  plan  to  achieve 
a  specified  strategic  or  campaign  objective  in  a  specified  time.” 
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Today,  the  PLAAF  still  describes  its  primary  mission  as  the  defense 
of  China’s  air  and  land.  However,  this  can  best  be  described  as  defense 
of  China’s  major  cifies  and  industrial  areas,  as  evidenced  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  PLAAF’s  airfields,  combat  aircraft,  SAMs,  and  AAA. 
Although  the  PLAAF  states  that  its  secondary  mission  is  support  to  the 
ground  forces,  it  has  never  successfully  carried  out  direct  support  of 
ground  troops  and  officially  states  that  it  can  only  support  them  indi¬ 
rectly  in  the  future.  Published  PLAAF  sources  also  refer  to  informal 
missions  such  as:  assisting  socialist  construction,  providing  air  services 
for  disaster  relief  and  air  rescues,  and  artificial  rainmaking  support  for 
farmers.13 

The  range  of  Air  Force  responsibilities  can  be  deduced  from  the 
functions  of  its  operational  branches  and  where  these  forces  are 
deployed.  In  the  case  of  the  PLAAF,  the  goal  of  air  defense  includes 
not  only  aerial  combat  but  also  responsibility  for  the  ground-based  air 
defense  of  China  (i.e.,  SAMs  and  AAA).  Many  Western  militaries 
regard  airborne  forces  as  being  part  of  the  ground  forces  with  their  air 
forces  providing  only  transportation.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
PLAAF,  which  also  has  the  airborne  forces  missions. 

The  PLAAF  is  divided  into  five  branches:  aviation,  AAA,  SAMs, 
radar,  and  communications.  The  aviation  branch,  which  includes  fight¬ 
ers,  ground  attack  aircraft,  bombers,  transports,  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  is  the  Air  Force’s  main  arm.  The  PLA’s  airborne  troops  belong 
to  the  Air  Force,  but  are  not  considered  a  branch.  The  PLAAF  also  has 
logistics  units,  research  institutes,  hospitals,  and  sanitariums  as  part  of 
its  organizational  structure.14 

An  important  strategic  change  for  the  PLAAF  took  place  in  the  late 
1980s  when  the  PLA  began  forming  a  rapid-reaction  force  consisting  of 
“fist”  units.  The  rapid-reaction  strategy  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
China  will  only  be  engaged  in  local  wars  for  the  foreseeable  future,  that 
the  PLA  must  strike  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  meet  the  political  objec¬ 
tives,  and  that  cost  is  a  big  factor  as  equipment  becomes  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  use  and  replace.  Such  local  wars  would  be  conducted  as  part  of 
its  active  defense  strategy,  which  consists  of  three  phases,  strategic 
defense,  strategic  stalemate,  and  strategic  counterattack.  Some  Air 
Force  leaders  firmly  believe  that  their  intelligence,  mobility,  and  attack 
capabilities  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  react  appropriately  to  any 
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situation,  including  gaining  air  superiority,  supporting  the  ground 
forces,  and  conducting  counterattacks  against  targets  inside  the  enemy’s 
borders. 

While  the  PLAAF  remains  virtually  silent  about  the  different  means 
of  employing  airpower  within  the  framework  of  China’s  active  defense 
strategy,  the  acquisition  of  Russian  IL-76  transports  assigned  to  support 
the  airborne  forces,  the  receipt  of  the  first  Russian  Su-27s  in  1992,  as 
well  as  the  decade-long  testing  of  a  B-6  tanker,  and  negotiations  with 
Israel,  Russia,  and  Britain  to  obtain  an  airborne  early  warning  capabil¬ 
ity,  has  been  a  clear  first  step  in  implementing  the  rapid-reaction  force 
strategy. 

PLAAF  Training  Limitations 

There  is  very  little  open  source  material  of  substance  written  inside 
China  about  the  PLAAF.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  books  that  have 
been  published  spend  more  time  discussing  what  the  PLAAF  would 
like  to  be  rather  than  describing  what  it  really  is.  As  a  result,  a  casual 
observer  could  certainly  get  the  wrong  impression  about  the  PLAAF’s 
actual  capabilities.  As  one  foreign  military  officer  noted  in  1989,  “the 
reason  the  Chinese  are  so  secretive  about  their  Air  Force  is  that  they  are 
embarrassed  about  its  inefficiency.” 

Since  1992,  the  PLAAF  has  received  50  of  a  reported  contract  for 
72  Su-27s  from  Russia  and  will  reportedly  receive  more  Su-27s  that  will 
be  co-assembled  and  co-produced  in  China  over  the  next  several  years. 
However,  the  acquisition  of  these  aircraft  will  not  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  PLAAF’s  overall  capabilities  because  of  a  lack  of  over¬ 
all  structural  flexibility,  maintenance,  logistics,  and  leadership-all  of 
which  impact  direedy  on  the  actual  use  of  the  Su-27s. 

The  old  adage  “You  fight  the  way  you  train”  has  defined  and  will 
continue  to  define  the  PLAAF.  Based  on  analysis  of  Chinese  open 
source  material  and  discussions  with  PLAAF  officers,  it  is  apparent  that 
PLAAF  pilots  do  not  train  extensively  for  combat  and  the  maintenance 
system  is  lacking.  For  example,  PLAAF  fighter  pilots  only  fly  about  100 
hours  per  year  and  B-6  bomber  pilots  only  fly  about  80  hours-with 
no  simulator  training.  According  to  a  U.S.  Air  Force  F-15  pilot,  this 
compares  to  200-220  hours  per  year  in  the  F-15,  plus  36  simulator 
hours  for  new  pilots  and  18  for  experienced  pilots. 
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In  addition,  about  80-85  percent  of  the  PLAAF’ s  flight  time  consists 
of  routine  take  off  and  landings  and  short  navigation  flights,  leaving 
only  about  15-20  percent  for  “combat  training.”  However,  these  figures 
are  hidden  in  reports  like  the  following:  “Class-A  regiments,  which 
symbolize  the  Air  Force’s  growing  combat  effectiveness,  now  account 
for  95  percent  of  the  total  number  of  combat  regiments,  and  74  percent 
of  pilots  have  now  been  trained  to  fly  in  all  types  of  weather,  an  all-time 
high.”15  According  to  PLAAF  sources,  there  are  several  reasons  for 
this  type  of  misleading  reporting,  including  fear  of  accidents,  mainte¬ 
nance  concerns,  structural  inhibitions,  and  funding  limitations. 

According  to  American  and  PLAAF  sources,  there  is  a  fear  among 
PLAAF  officers  of  being  demoted  if  there  is  an  accident  on  their  watch. 
Therefore,  training  is  neither  extensive  nor  rigorous,  especially  given 
the  age  of  most  aircraft  in  service.  Two  specific  examples  were  given 
to  emphasize  this  point.  The  most  visible  example  was  the  short-lived 
command  of  General  Cao  Shuangming,  who  was  appointed  PLAAF 
Commander  in  November  1992  and  was  relieved  of  command  in 
November  1994,  as  a  direct  result  of  numerous  aircraft  accidents.  Cao 
was  only  the  seventh  commander  since  1949,  and  only  the  second  pilot 
to  be  commander.  He  was  replaced  by  Lt  Gen.  (now  General)  Yu 
Zhenwu,  who  served  as  the  Director  of  Training  at  Headquarters  Air 
Force  (HqAF),  as  well  as  Deputy  Commander  and  Commander  of  the 
Guangzhou  Military  Region  Air  Force,  and  Deputy  Commander  at 
HqAF  with  the  training  portfolio. 

The  second  example  given  was  the  demotion  of  an  unidentified 
commander  who  was  the  duty  officer  in  the  command  post  when 
seven-of-nine  aircraft  flying  from  Guangzhou  to  Chengdu  in  1995  or 
1996  crashed  in  bad  weather.  As  a  result  of  this  incident,  the  control  of 
all  flights  of  nine  or  more  aircraft,  regardless  of  distance  or  destination, 
is  now  controlled  directly  out  of  the  command  post  at  HqAF.16 

Secondly,  poor  maintenance  has  always  been  a  concern  to  the 
PLAAF.  Articles  in  the  Liberation  Army  Daily  often  extol  unidenti¬ 
fied  PLAAF  units  for  10-15  years  of  accident-free  flying.  According  to 
PLAAF  officers,  these  figures  are  very  misleading,  since  they  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  actual  low  operational  readiness  rate  of  the  unit’s 
aircraft  and  the  fact  that  the  low  accident  rate  is  obtained  by  flying 
mosdy  easy  navigation  flights.  For  example,  during  the  recent  visit  of 
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a  U.S.  military  delegation  to  China,  one  of  the  participants  observed 
the  following  situation  at  a  PLAAF  base:  “The  aircraft  were  in  poor 
condition.  The  static  display  aircraft  had  numerous  leaks,  chafed  wire 
bundles,  and  bald  tires.  The  airfield  condition  was  poor.  FOD  was 
evident  on  the  main  ramp  and  the  ramp  conditions  near  revetments 
was  deteriorating.”17  According  to  an  internal  PLAAF  maintenance 
magazine  published  in  1988,  hydraulic  system  contamination  was 
a  serious  problem  in  the  F-6  (produced  in  Shenyang)  and  the  F-7 
(produced  in  Chengdu),  accounting  for  25-50  percent  of  all  fighter  and 
ground  attack  aircraft  malfunctions  during  the  1980s  and  25-75  percent 
of  all  aircraft  malfunctions.18  In  addition,  according  to  discussions  with 
PLAAF  maintenance  officers,  the  Air  Force  spends  35  hours  of  main¬ 
tenance  for  every  one  hour  of  flying  time  in  the  A-5,  and  one  PLAAF 
officer  stated  that  the  F-8  was  down  over  50  percent  of  the  time  due  to 
radar  malfunctions. 

Concern  over  engine  usage  and  maintenance  also  inhibits  extensive 
training.  As  a  general  rule,  the  PLAAF’s  fighter  engines  require  a 
major  overhaul  after  300-350  hours,  a  second  overhaul  after  an  addi¬ 
tional  200-250  hours,  and  a  third  after  an  additional  150  hours.  After 
that,  the  engines  are  scrapped.  This  is  why  pilots  are  airborne  within 
three  minutes  of  starting  their  engines,  shut  them  down  before  they 
reach  the  end  of  the  runway,  then  coast  to  the  taxi  apron  upon  land¬ 
ing.19  Except  for  minor  repairs,  the  PLAAF’s  F-6s,  F-7s,  B-6s,  and 
A-5s  are  flown  to  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  21  aircraft  and  engine  repair 
facilities  for  overhaul.  The  F-8s  are  returned  to  the  aircraft  production 
factory  at  Shenyang  for  any  major  repairs  and  overhauling.  A 
complete  overhaul  of  these  aircraft  takes  from  6-12  months,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  aircraft.  According  to  a  1988  article  in  the  Liberation 
Army  Daily,  the  PLAAF  overhauled  over  10,000  engines  the  previous 
year. 

Maintenance  is  also  hampered  by  the  lack  of  standardized  parts,  a 
poor  logistics  structure,  and  poor  engine  technology.  Virtually  all  the 
holes  in  China’s  aircraft  structural  components  are  hand  drilled  without 
use  of  a  template,  so  that  the  pieces  are  not  interchangeable  with  the 
same  piece  on  another  aircraft  For  example,  when  a  radio  malfunc¬ 
tions,  the  aircraft  does  not  fly  again  until  that  radio  is  repaired  and 
replaced  in  that  aircraft.  In  addition,  there  is  no  standardized  parts 
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numbering  or  parts  list  for  China’s  aircraft,  which  makes  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  order  spare  parts.  Furthermore,  the  F-6  and  early  versions  of  the 
F-7  are  no  longer  in  production,  so  the  PLAAF  must  produce  all  of  its 
own  spare  parts  for  these  aircraft. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  aircraft  factory’s  subcontractors  have  chan¬ 
neled  their  scarce  resources  into  more  lucrative  civilian  products  with 
a  quicker  return  on  their  investment.  For  example,  in  1989,  a  senior 
representative  of  the  China  Aero-Technology  Import  and  Export 
Corporation  (CATIC)  told  the  author  that  it  took  direct  intervention 
from  the  Minister  of  Aviation  to  get  some  subcontractor  factories  to 
produce  some  small  spare  parts  for  the  F-7-2. 

As  a  result  of  these  logistics  problems,  the  Air  Force  keeps  a  full 
year’s  worth  of  supplies  of  most  spare  parts  for  every  combat  aircraft  at 
the  operational  base.  Other  spare  parts,  such  as  tires,  are  kept  at 
regional  supply  depots.  Virtually  all  spare  parts  are  moved  by  rail  and 
takes  months  of  preplanning.  This  system  also  hampers  the  effective 
deployment  of  aircraft  to  auxiliary  or  alternate  airfields. 

Equally  important  to  limitations  imposed  by  maintenance  and 
logistics  are  budgeting  limitations.  According  to  Chinese  sources,  the 
HqAF  Training  Department  meets  once  a  year  with  all  subordinate 
commands  to  allocate  training  requirements.  In  terms  of  flying  require¬ 
ments,  HqAF  provides  general  guidelines,  such  as  the  percent  of  flying 
time  required  in  each  of  the  four  weather  conditions.20  It  is  then  up  to 
the  Military  Region  Air  Force  Training  Departments  to  determine  the 
actual  number  of  flying  hours  for  its  subordinate  units,  which  can  be 
different  for  each  military  region. 

According  to  these  sources,  the  unit  commanders  are  allocated  a 
certain  amount  of  money  annually  to  pay  for  this  flight  training. 
However,  many  commanders  divert  part  of  the  money  to  pay  for 
non-flying  items  such  as  officer  housing,  in  order  to  keep  morale  high. 
In  addition,  some  commanders  use  the  money  to  trade  for  goods  from 
other  units  for  the  same  reasons.  As  a  result,  the  money  is  often  not 
available  for  the  flight  training,  so  the  number  of  actual  flight  hours  are 
reduced,  but  the  percentages  required  by  HqAF  are  met. 

PLAAF  Combat  Capabilities 

Having  discussed  these  limitations,  the  basic  question  remains 
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whether  or  not  the  PLAAF  can  engage  in  meaningful,  sustained  air 
combat.  One  of  the  keys  to  sustained  air  combat  is  sortie  generation 
and  quick  turnaround  times.  According  to  an  analysis  of  PLAAF 
sortie  generation  during  previous  engagements,  including  the  1979 
Sino-Vietnamese  Border  Conflict  and  the  1981  Large  Scale  North 
China  Exercise  near  Beijing,  the  PLAAF  does  not  train  for  quick  turn¬ 
around  or  repeated  sortie  generations.  For  example,  the  PLAAF 
deployed  about  700  aircraft  near  the  Vietnamese  border  in  1979  and 
flew  an  average  of  one  sortie  every  five  days.21 

The  most  recent  example  of  the  PLAAF’s  operational  readiness 
was  the  PLA  exercises  opposite  Taiwan  during  March  1996.  According 
to  available  open  source  material,  “there  were  12,000  Air  Force  and 
3,000  Naval  Aviation  servicemen  involved.  More  than  280  aircraft 
were  deployed,  making  680  sorties,  including  82  sorties  by  transports. 
Over  800  combat  aircraft  were  in  combat  readiness  or  on  the  alert.”22 
According  to  another  report,  there  were  fewer  than  100  additional 
aircraft  deployed  to  the  1 1  Fujian  airfields  from  other  bases,  raising  the 
total  to  only  226  aircraft.23 

During  March  1996,  Chinese  television  showed  several  news 
clips  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Second  Artillery  performing 
live-fire  exercise  activity,  with  the  implication  that  the  tapes  were  taken 
during  the  March  exercises  off  Taiwan.  A  review  of  the  tapes  showed 
that  some  of  the  material  was  file  footage  from  previous  exercises  and 
routine  activity,  but  they  did  reveal  some  valuable  glimpses  of  the  PLA. 
In  the  following  paragraphs,  a  USAF  officer  familiar  with  tactical  air 
operations  provides  a  description  of  activity  by  PLAAF  and  Naval 
Aviation  aircraft  shown  in  the  videos. 

“Despite  the  dubious  nature,  and  choppy  quality,  of  the  footage  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  video,  a  number  of  tactically  significant  observations  can  be  made. 

In  addition,  the  absence  of  certain  tactical  events  provides  some  potentially 
valuable  information  concerning  the  level  of  sophistication  of  PLAAF  and 
Naval  Aviation  combat  air  operations  and  capabilities.  Of  course,  these 
observations  can  only  be  termed  as  superficial  without  the  use  of  other 
sources  of  information  to  flesh  them  out 

“Possibly  the  most  notable  aspect  of  the  video  was  the  lack  of  any  coor¬ 
dinated  air  activity  or  dissimilar  air  combat  training.  The  footage  only  shows 
single  type  aircraft  packages  in  flight  (and  relatively  small  packages  of  1-ship 
to  4-ship  formations  with  a  few  shots  of  a  5-ship  formation  of  unarmed 
Su-27s).2^  While  such  activity  may  have  occurred,  it  would  seem  likely  that 
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the  Chinese  would  have  publicized  advanced  activity  such  as  this.  In 
comparison,  Western  air  forces  take  advantage  of  exercises  by  having  their 
various  fighter  assets  fly  against  each  other  (and  in  much  bigger  packages— 
sometimes  up  to  20-ships-which  is  critical  training  from  a  communications, 
tactics,  and  basic  flight  coordination  standpoint)  as  often  as  possible  to 
increase  the  level  of  realism.  The  Red  Rag  exercises  at  Nellis  AFB,  Tactical 
Leadership  Programme  Hying  Courses  at  Florennes,  Belgium  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  exercises  flown  throughout  the  Pacific  region  are  perfect  examples  of  this. 
Without  this  type  of  training  and  without  the  cross-flow  of  tactical  ideas  from 
other  air  forces,  Chinese  tactics  will  not  progress  beyond  visual  range  and  the 
all-aspect  missile  defense  realm. 

“The  Su-27s  were  prominently  featured  in  the  video.  However,  it  was 
surprising  that  none  of  them  were  filmed  in  flight  carrying  air-to-air  missiles. 
There  was  one  shot  of  a  Su-27  on  the  flightline  loaded  with  AA-lO/ALAMOs 
and  AA- 11/ARCHERs,  yet  these  missiles  did  not  appear  to  be  used,  at  least 
for  the  flights  caught  on  video.  FBIS  reporting  indicates  that  the  Su-27  and 
other  fighters  did  carry  out  live-missile  firings  (LMF)  during  the  exercise  with 
infrared  (IR)  missiles  (most  likely  PL-2/5s  and  AA-Ils)  fired  against  para- 
chute-retarded  flares.  LMFs  are  not  tactically  significant  or  difficult  events, 
rather,  they  provide  fighter  pilots  with  the  experience  and  feel  of  firing  a 
missile.  The  Su-27  pilots  would  have  received  much  more  tactical  benefit  if 
all  of  their  sorties  were  flown  with  both  AA-lOs  and  AA-Ils,  allowing  them 
to  practice  simulated  beyond  visual  range  semi-active  AA-10  engagements,  as 
well  as  within  visual  range  (WVR)  IR  AA-11  engagements.  Such  training 
would  only  be  viable,  however,  if  opposing  forces  were  present  to  act  as 
targets,  another  seemingly  missing  element  from  the  exercise  play. 

“The  F-7  LMFs  in  the  video  were  also  revealing.  It  appeared  that  as  soon 
as  the  missile  left  the  rail  the  pilot  would  immediately  break  left,  leaving  the 
fight.  While  this  maneuver  can  be  wise  from  a  defensive  standpoint  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  scenario,  it  is  a  poor  way  to  train  for  the  employment  of  IR 
missiles.  Western  pilots  are  taught  to  “track-shoot-track.”  In  other  words,  to 
initially  acquire  the  target  and  lock-on  to  it  with  the  IR  missile’s  seeker,  then 
track  the  target  until  the  highest  probability  of  kill  shot  can  be  taken,  then 
shoot  the  missile  and  continue  to  track  the  target  to  ensure  the  kill.  Of  course, 
defensive  maneuvering  may  be  required.  However,  during  an  exercise  or 
LMF  proper  missile  employment  techniques  should  be  practiced. 

“This  also  raises  questions  concerning  Chinese  tactics  with  their  semi- 
active  AA-10  As.  Due  to  the  semi-active  radar  guidance  of  the  missile  it  is 
necessary  to  track  the  target  with  the  air  intercept  radar  to  provide  guidance 
for  the  full  flight  of  the  missile.  If  the  fighter  breaks  away  from  the  target 
beyond  the  gimbal  limits  of  the  radar,  the  target  will  be  lost.  While  it  is  not 
clear  that  Chinese  pilots  operate  in  that  manner,  the  video  definitely  raises 
the  flag. 

“The  ground  attack  activity  in  the  video  stands  out  due  to  the  apparent 
lack  of  defensive  maneuvering  in  the  target  area.  A-5s  and  Su-27s  were 
shown  conducting  low-level  rocket  and  bomb  attacks  against  simulated 
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ground  targets.  However,  no  jinking,  hard  maneuvering,  or  chaff/flare  coun¬ 
termeasures  were  employed.  In  a  realistic  scenario,  simulated  ground  threats 
(SAMs  and  AAA)  would  have  been  used,  necessitating  defensive  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  aircraft.  Such  a  scenario  should  also  include  a  heavy  electronic 
combat  environment  and  appropriate  countermeasures.  B-6D  bombers  were 
also  filmed  conducting  live  bombing  with  dumb  bombs  (of  course,  there  are 
no  true  precision  guided  munitions/PGMs  in  the  Chinese  inventory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  anti-shipping  C-601/801s).  Of  note  here  was  the  higher  alti¬ 
tude  flown  by  the  B-6s  as  compared  to  the  fighters.  While  providing  a  greater 
flight  safety  margin,  bombing  from  these  altitudes  will  make  the  B-6s  prime 
targets  for  any  SAM/AAA  sites  within  close  proximity  to  the  target 

“In  general,  the  video  illustrates  that  the  Chinese  are  able  to  employ  the 
basic  capabilities  of  their  aircraft.  However,  advanced  tactical  capabilities 
still  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  PLAAF  and  Naval  Aviation.  While 
advanced  tactics  were  not  demonstrated  on  the  video,  which  is  possibly  just 
the  nature  of  the  footage,  other  open-source  reporting  tends  to  reflect  this 
situation  as  well.” 

In  order  to  generate  an  offensive  strike,  the  PLAAF  would  have  to 
deploy  several  hundred  aircraft  to  the  area,  have  them  operationally 
ready,  have  them  take  off,  rendezvous,  and  fly  together  in  a  coordinat¬ 
ed  strike  package.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  PLAAF  can  deploy 
several  hundred  aircraft  to  the  area  in  a  short  period  of  time— they 
deployed  700  aircraft  opposite  Vietnam  in  less  than  45  days  in  1979. 
However,  there  is  considerable  doubt  that  they  can  coordinate  a  suffi¬ 
cient  strike  package  without  months  of  intensive  training.  For  example, 
in  the  early- 1980s,  U.S.  Pacific  Air  Forces  initiated  a  series  of  large- 
force  exercises  to  penetrate  heavily  defended  integrated  air  defense 
systems.  The  initial  series  started  with  multi-squadron  attacks  in  the 
Philippines  during  Exercise  Cope  Thunder  in  which  two  F-15 
squadrons  from  Kadena  Air  Base  in  Okinawa  and  two  F-4E/G 
squadrons  (one  attack  and  one  wild  weasel)  would  simultaneously 
launch  and  attack  the  Cope  Thunder  Complex.  The  follow-on  training 
in  Korea  and  Okinawa  required  multi-wing,  multi-base  launches  flying 
non-stop  with  airborne  tanker  support  from  the  Philippines,  Okinawa 
and  Korea.  On  one  occasion,  over  420  aircraft,  including  B-52 
bombers  and  South  Korean  Air  Force  fighters,  attacked  Osan  Air  Base 
in  Korea.”25 

To  put  this  in  perspective,  a  USAF  pilot  who  visited  China  in  early 
1996  made  the  following  observations  about  the  PLAAFs  “August  1st” 
F-7  flight  demonstration  team  and  general  flight  operations.  “In  gener- 
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al,  the  F-7  demonstration  squadron  was  unimpressive.  The  demo 
began  with  a  single  aircraft  takeoff.  This  aircraft  did  several  passes  over 
the  field  at  approximately  1,000  feet  above  ground  level  (AGL)  and 
then  accomplished  two  loops  which  bottomed  out  at  approximately 
2,000-5,000  feet  with  a  low  airspeed  requiring  an  extended  time  for 
acceleration  prior  to  the  next  maneuver.  The  pilot  then  executed  an 
immelman  and  remained  at  approximately  15,000  feet  in  an  orbit. 
Then  two  other  aircraft  did  a  formation  takeoff  and  circled  3-5  miles 
east  of  the  field.  After  five  minutes,  the  observers  were  told  the  team 
was  on  a  training  mission  and  the  demonstration  was  over.  The 
observers  suspected  that  the  team  could  not  join  up  or  an  aircraft  had 
a  malfunction.”  Based  on  briefings  and  observations  at  other  PLAAF 
bases,  the  pilot  stated  “my  overall  view  is  that  the  PLAAF  is  in  sad 
shape.  Training  is  limited  and  proficiency  is  poor.  General  mission 
capable  rate  is  probably  less  than  40  percent  given  the  aircraft  and 
airfield  conditions.  I  suspect  missions  are  mostly  single  ship  air  defense 
combat  air  patrol.”26 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  PLAAF  has  not  tried  to  address  its 
shortcomings.  There  have  been  numerous  articles  out  of  China  and 
Flong  Kong  that  have  noted  the  increase  in  “combined  arms”  and  “joint 
service”  training  that  has  taken  place  since  1990,  However,  by  all 
accounts,  this  is  still  very  rudimentary,  scripted  training.  According  to 
an  October  1995  study,  “the  PLAAF  was  involved  in  an  average  of  one 
‘joint  service’  exercise  per  year  from  1990-1995.  The  study  concluded 
that  based  on  the  information  at  hand,  no  firm  conclusions  can  be 
made  as  to  how  far  the  PLA  has  progressed  in  conducting  joint  and 
combined  arms  operations.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  working  toward 
a  greater  joint  capability,  but  how  much  improvement  has  been  made 
in  actual  command  and  control  and  interoperability  is  left  to  question. 
In  some  cases,  it  still  appears  that  the  PLA  considers  an  exercise  to  be 
joint  when  forces  from  different  services  merely  arrive  in  the  same  area 
at  the  same  time  and  then  conduct  exercise  scenarios  separate  from 
each  other.”27 

Discussions  with  PLA  sources  indicate  that  the  above  conclusions 
are  correct  According  to  them,  the  PLAAF  sometimes  conducts  what 
it  calls  “combined  arms”  exercises,  involving  its  aircraft  and  AAA  units. 
However,  the  aircraft  fly  in  one  area  while  the  AAA  shoots  at  tow 
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targets  in  another  area.  As  for  joint  training,  the  sources  stated  that 
there  are  not  direct  communication  links  between  the  air  and  ground 
force  divisions  or  group  armies  due  to  incompatible  communications 
equipment.  Therefore,  the  only  way  for  them  to  communicate  is  for 
the  air  division  to  pass  a  message  to  the  air  force  regional  command 
post,  who  relays  it  to  the  regional  command  post,  who  in  turn  relays  it 
to  the  ground  force  division  or  group  army.  Of  note  is  that  the  military 
region  air  force  headquarters  are  not  co-located  with  the  military  region 
headquarters. 

As  a  result  of  these  communications  limitations,  the  PLAAF  and 
Army  have  agreed  that  no  AAA  or  SAMs  will  be  allowed  to  fire  while 
PLAAF  combat  aircraft  are  in  the  area-either  en  route  to/from  the 
area  or  engaged  in  actual  aerial  combat.  Furthermore,  the  PLAAF  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  “direct  support”  to  the  ground  forces,  but  will 
only  be  able  to  provide  “indirect  support.” 

Implications  for  the  SU-27 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  PLAAF’s  Su-27s?  Although  the 
Su-27  is  a  very  capable  aircraft,  there  are  reports  that  the  PLAAF  is  not 
utilizing,  and  will  not  utilize,  the  aircraft  to  its  full  potential.  A  USAF 
F-15  pilot  who  is  very  familiar  with  the  PLAAF  stated  “the  Su-27,  like 
the  F-15,  is  a  very  easy  aircraft  to  fly,  but  both  aircraft  are  very  compli¬ 
cated  to  employ  in  combat.  This  is  why  the  Su-27  pilots  will  continue 
to  fly  lots  of  navigation  flights,  but  will  continue  to  use  very  simple, 
strictly  controlled  tactics  close  to  base.”  In  addition,  according  to 
Chinese  sources,  “the  pilots  at  Wuhu  are  all  former  F-8  pilots  and  are 
the  highest  paid  pilots  in  the  Air  Force— partly  to  keep  them  from 
defecting.  However,  the  pilots  do  not  trust  the  Su-27  radar  because 
they  never  trusted  their  own  F-8  radars.  Therefore,  they  rely  only  on 
visual  detection  of  their  targets.  The  source  also  stated  that  the  radar  in 
the  PLAAF’s  Su-27s,  which  has  a  detection  range  of  60  km,  is  not  the 
same  radar  that  is  in  the  Russian  Air  Force’s  Su-27s.” 

According  to  various  sources,  the  Su-27  pilots  have  yet  to  master 
the  aircraft  after  five  years,  because  of  the  overemphasis  on  safety  and 
the  lack  of  advanced  flight  concepts.  As  a  result,  the  pilots  have  only 
flown  simple  tactics  under  heavy  ground  control  intercept  (GCI) 
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control.  While  the  Su-27s  have  fired  their  IR  missiles  against  para¬ 
chute-retarded  flares,  they  have  not  reportedly  fired  any  AA- 10  semi¬ 
active  radar  guided  missiles.  According  to  one  Chinese  source,  China 
will  begin  co-producing  the  AA-10,  but  Su-27  pilots  will  not  have  much 
chance  to  fire  them  at  a  cost  of  100,000  Renminbi  (US$12,000)  each. 

According  to  Taiwan  sources,  the  Su-27s  have  “a  very  low  opera¬ 
tional  readiness  capability  due  to  poor  logistics  and  maintenance.  The 
number  of  takeoffs  and  flights  is  not  frequent.”28  Since  China  does  not 
yet  have  the  capability  to  repair  the  Su-27,  any  major  repairs  or  over¬ 
haul  of  the  Su-27s  will  have  to  be  made  in  Russia.  As  a  result,  the 
number  of  flying  hours  will  most  likely  be  kept  at  a  minimum  in  order 
to  prolong  this  process  and  the  service  life  of  the  aircraft  In  addition, 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  article,  “even  after  lengthy  training  in 
Russia,  the  Chinese  pilots  designated  to  take  over  the  Su-27s  were  so 
unskilled  that  Russian  pilots  had  to  deliver  the  planes  to  the  Chinese 
base.”29 

While  the  Su-27s  have  been  at  Wuhu  since  June  1992  as  the 
centerpiece  of  the  PLAAFs  rapid-reaction  force,  they  have  apparently 
not  deployed  to  any  other  bases.  According  to  Chinese  sources,  the 
pilots  are  flying  only  60-100  hours  per  year.  In  addition,  when  the 
pilots  sit  operational  alert,  they  are  controlled  directly  by  the  HqAF 
Command  Post,  which  always  has  the  PLAAF  Commander  or  a 
Deputy  Commander  as  the  senior  duty  officer.  This  procedure  can 
only  delay  the  reaction  time.  One  also  has  to  ask  what  the  procedures 
will  be  as  more  Su-27  units  come  on  line. 

Chinese  Aircraft  Production 

There  have  been  frequent  reports  that  China  will  produce  four  new 
aircraft  for  the  PLAAF.  For  example,  Jane’s  Defence  Weekly  reported 
in  its  31  January  1996  issue  that  “China’s  double-digit  per  annum 
growth  is  funding  three  major  combat  aircraft  programs  (Su-27,  FC-1, 
and  F-10)  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  can  barely  afford  two. 
What  is  more,  the  aircraft  will  have  a  qualitative  edge  hitherto  lacking 
on  the  Chinese  mainland.  Spurred  by  the  lessons  of  the  Gulf  conflict 
and  the  re-equipment  plans  of  its  neighbors,  the  People’s  Liberation 
Army  Air  Force  is  replacing  a  significant  part  of  its  4,000-odd  ageing 
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combat  aircraft  with  fighters  on  a  par  with  many  Western  types.  In 
addition,  the  F-8-2  will  be  upgraded  with  Russian  fire  control  radars 
under  the  F-8-2M  program.”30 

There  is  little  doubt  that: 

1)  China  has  concluded  or  is  close  to  concluding  a  major 
co-assembly/co-production  contract  with  Russia  for  the  Su-27, 

2)  the  FC-1  is  under  development  at  Chengdu, 

3)  the  J- 10  is  under  development  at  Chengdu,  and 

4)  there  are  discussions  with  the  Russians  about  upgrading  the 
F-8-2  with  Russian  equipment. 

However,  it  is  unlikely  that  China’s  aviation  ministry  and  the  PLAAF 
can  afford  four  major  programs,  plus  the  F-7  program  at  Chengdu. 
Neither  does  the  aviation  ministry  have  the  capability  to  produce 
aircraft  on  a  timely  basis.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  lengthy  discus¬ 
sions  with  U.S.  aviation  industry  representatives  who  have  had  exten¬ 
sive  dealings  with  the  ministry  of  aviation  and  its  aircraft  production 
factories  for  10-20  years  each. 

Based  on  interviews  with  these  U.S.  aviation  representatives,  they 
summed  up  their  views  on  China’s  aircraft  production  goals  and  capa¬ 
bilities  as  follows:  “Having  lost  their  appreciation  of  Russian  technolo¬ 
gy  in  the  late  1960s,  China’s  aviation  ministry  began  focusing  on 
foreign  joint  ventures  where  technology  transfer  was  a  cornerstone  of 
the  program.  However,  the  representatives  believe  that  the  tech  trans¬ 
fer  aspects  are  less  pronounced  today. 

“The  first  major  program  with  the  United  States  was  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  commercial  airline  program  at  Shanghai,  which 
included  very  little  actual  technology  transfer.  The  contract  took  10 
years  (1975-1985)  to  negotiate  and  almost  all  of  the  aircraft  are 
co-assembled  in  Shanghai  using  American  components.  Less  than  25 
percent  of  the  aircraft  are  composed  of  non-U.S.  parts,  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  this  25  percent  are  Chinese-made  parts. 

“The  second  major  program,  known  as  ‘Peace  Pearl,’  was  the 
US$502  million  Sino-lJ.S.  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  program  to 
upgrade  50  Chinese-made  F-8-2  aircraft.  Contrary  to  certain  reporting, 
Peace  Pearl  was  not  a  tech  transfer  program.  All  of  the  fire  control 
systems  were  in  kit  form,  such  that  if  something  went  wrong,  the  bad 
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modules  were  to  be  removed  and  shipped  back  to  the  U.S.  contractor 
for  repair.  The  Chinese  wanted,  but  were  never  authorized,  access  to 
the  program’s  software  codes.” 

In  response  to  reports  that  China’s  combat  aircraft  programs  bene¬ 
fited  from  its  joint  venture  commercial  aircraft  programs,  most  U.S. 
aviation  representatives  said  there  was  only  ‘a  litde’  benefit  that  could 
be  gained,  but  not  much.  One  representative  stated  that  “the  only  real 
benefit  they  got  was  some  computer  modeling  for  structural  design  and 
wind  tunnel  modeling.” 

Another  representative  discussed  China’s  access  to  U.S.  manufac¬ 
turing  machinery.  In  his  view,  “The  manufacture  of  modem  military 
aircraft  in  China  has  not  taken  a  great  leap  forward  even  with  all 
the  outside  help  it  has  received.  There  has  been  a  major  worldwide 
buying  spree  by  China  for  numerically  controlled  machines  of  all  sizes 
and  types,  new  and  used.  But  only  if  the  manufacturer  of  these 
machines  is  contracted  to  install,  train  and  maintain  this  equipment  will 
it  ever  be  used.  There  are  large  numbers  of  five  axis,  multi-head, 
gantry  milling  machines  that  are  installed  in  Chinese  factories,  but  with¬ 
out  work  or  the  necessary  skilled  operators.  This  equipment  could 
be  used  to  manufacture  close  tolerance  tools  for  the  new  commercial 
aircraft  assembly  in  China.  Again,  Western  assistance  is  necessary, 
especially  for  the  level  of  tolerances  required  to  meet  international  stan¬ 
dards.  For  example,  on  the  F-8-2  aircraft,  the  average  tolerance  was 
found  to  be  four-tenths  of  an  inch  and  in  other  than  primary  bulkheads, 
the  tolerances  were  even  greater.  In  order  to  manufacture  complex 
structures  at  a  repetitive  rate,  very  close  tolerances  are  required  and 
Chinese  tool  makers  and  designers  have  to  develop  the  necessary 
appreciation  for  these  critical  elements  of  manufacturing.” 

In  terms  of  long-term  goals  and  strategy,  one  representative 
described  two  trends— equipment  and  leadership.  He  said  that  “the 
most  important  focus  in  the  1970s  was  on  acquiring  engine  technology. 
As  a  result,  they  acquired  the  50  Spey  engines  that  eventually  became 
the  power  plant  for  the  FB-7  under  development  at  Xian  Yanliang  for 
the  past  20  years.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  Chinese  found  out 
that  manufacturing  engines  was  not  as  easy  as  they  anticipated. 

“The  focus  of  the  1980s  was  avionics,  as  was  emphasized  in  the 
Peace  Pearl  program.  But  this  also  eluded  them,  since  no  tech  transfer 
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was  involved.  Overlaid  on  these  two  components  was  the  glaring  lack 
of  systems  integration  capabilities.”  According  to  the  representatives 
interviewed,  as  well  as  Chinese  engineers,  the  Chinese  do  not  have  a 
master  plan  that  builds  their  aircraft  from  the  bottom  up.  Instead,  they 
try  to  take  parts  off-the-shelf  that  were  never  designed  to  be  part  of  any 
particular  end  product  and  try  to  make  them  fit. 

According  to  one  representative,  “as  a  result  of  their  failures  with 
the  engines  and  avionics  forays,  which  they  also  blame  on  the  uncer¬ 
tain  political  relations  with  the  U.S.,  they  turned  back  to  Russia  in  the 
1990s  for  help.” 

The  second  component  of  this  is  leadership.  Another  representa¬ 
tive  with  over  20  years  of  experience  in  China  said  there  have  been 
three  generations  of  aviation  leadership.  “Virtually  all  of  the  key 
people  in  the  aviation  ministry  and  aircraft  factories  are  graduates  of 
one  of  three  major  aero-engineering  academies— the  Beijing  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Nordiwest  Polytech  in  Xian,  and  the 
Nanjing  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics-all  of  which  belong 
to  the  aviation  ministry.  Unlike  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry,  there  are 
very  few  retired  PLAAF  officers  who  work  within  the  ministry  or 
factories.  In  fact,  one  U.S.  representative  criticized  the  factories  for  the 
virtual  lack  of  engineering  feedback  from  the  end  users. 

“Within  these  leaders,  including  those  at  the  Commission  for 
Science,  Technology,  Industry,  and  National  Defense  (COSTIND), 
there  are  certain  factions  that  have  promoted  various  projects.  For 
example,  Vice  Minister  He  Wenzhi  was  the  champion  of  the  Su-27 
program,  but  he  recently  passed  away  and  it  is  uncertain  who  the  new 
champion  will  be.  The  first  two  generations  of  leaders  have  all  but 
disappeared  and  the  current  generation  is  not  as  focused  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  the  lack  of  a  defined  threat,  but  more  important  is  the 
focus  on  making  money,  especially  from  civilian  products  with  a  quick 
return  on  their  investment.  In  addition,  there  is  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  going  into  China’s  space  program.” 

The  representatives  all  agreed  that  there  was  a  lack  of  risk-taking 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  that  one  person  could  hold  up  an  entire 
program  at  almost  any  level.  For  example,  one  representative  stated 
that  “there  are  Japanese,  British,  Israeli  and  Italian  companies  attempt¬ 
ing  to  manufacture  their  air  defense  radar  products  in  various  Chinese 
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provinces.  Based  on  conversations  with  representatives  from  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  familiar  with  those  operations,  most  have  not  achieved 
their  initial  objectives.  The  Chinese  engineers  require  much  supervi¬ 
sion  and  intense  training,  technical  transfer  is  very  limited  and 
production  rates  are  not  achieved  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  initiative,  hesitancy  to  take  any 
risk  and  extreme  insecurity  regarding  individual  responsibility  for  the 
processes  themselves.  This  very  likely  results  from  their  socialistic/ 
communistic  background  and  the  consensus  nature  of  their  society.” 

Yet  another  representative  described  operations  at  one  major 
aircraft  production  facility  as  “the  plant  manager  was  well-trained  and 
knowledgeable  on  efficient,  sound  plant  management  procedures  and 
aircraft  production.  However,  he  could  not  control  the  workforce.  The 
workers  made  many  of  the  key  decisions  in  routine  plant  operations 
and  aircraft  production.  He  had  one  elderly  machinist  who  consistent¬ 
ly  ruined  expensive,  imported  aluminum  stock.  Yet,  the  manager  was 
not  permitted  to  replace  the  poor  performer.  Short  working  hours, 
grossly  inefficient  organization,  and  poor  motivation  and  training  of  the 
workers  were  chronic  problems  which  directly  and  adversely  affected 
efficient  output  and  quality  control.  Working  spaces  and  equipment 
were  not  clean,  but  no  one  saw  this  as  a  problem.” 

The  general  consensus  of  the  U.S.  representatives  and  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  is  that  the  ministry  of  aviation,  and  hence  the  PLAAF,  will  only  be 
able  to  succeed  on  one  of  the  three  major  projects  at  a  time— the  Su-27, 
F-10,  and  FC-1.  They  all  agreed  that  the  Su-27  is  the  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  short  term,  some  calling  it  a  “show  piece.”  Their  esti¬ 
mates  ranged  from  50-200  aircraft  actually  co-assembled/co-produced 
in  China  through  the  year  2005.  This  equates  to  a  total  of  4-8  regiments 
split  between  the  PLAAF  and  Naval  Aviation,  including  the  first  two 
regiments  already  at  Wuhu  and  Suixi. 

They  believe  the  next  focus  will  be  the  F- 10,  which  will  not  be  a 
viable  program  until  at  least  2010,  if  then.  As  for  the  FC-1,  they  do  not 
see  this  as  a  domestic  program  for  the  PLAAF.  In  fact,  it  may  not 
succeed  at  all.  This  leaves  a  fourth  program— the  upgrade  of  the  F-8-2 
to  an  F-8-2M  with  Russian  equipment.  Again,  the  U.S.  representatives 
describe  this  as  an  attempt  to  export  the  F-8-2  and  not  as  a  program  for 
the  PLAAF. 
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Production  Cost  and  Time  Factors 

Cost  and  production  capability  are  the  primary  issues  behind  these 
general  factors.  According  to  the  IDDS  Almanac  1996:  World 
Combat  Aircraft  Holdings,  Production,  and  Trade,  China  has  produced 
an  average  of  24  F-7-3s  and  12  F-8-2s  for  each  year  from  1991-1996 
for  domestic  use.31  These  are  the  only  combat  aircraft  produced 
during  these  years.32  The  exact  cost  of  these  aircraft  is  not  known,  but 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  F-7-3  is  under  US$10  million  and  the  cost 
of  the  F-8-2  is  probably  about  US$15  million.  According  to  PLAAF 
sources,  the  PLAAF  has  only  purchased  one  regiment  (24  aircraft)  of 
F-7Ms,  because  they  were  too  expensive.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  Ministry  of  Aviation  demanded  hard  currency  for  each  of  the 
foreign  components  in  the  F-7M,  while  the  PLAAF  insisted  on  paying 
Renminbi  for  the  entire  aircraft. 

Various  reports  have  stated  that  China  purchased  the  first  batch  of 
26  Su-27s  for  US$1  billion  (US$35  million  each),  and  that  China  paid 
about  35  percent  in  hard  currency  and  the  rest  in  barter.33  However, 
some  sources  have  indicated  that  this  $1  billion  figure  included  other 
items  as  well,  thus  reducing  the  unit  cost.  The  original  contract  was 
apparently  for  72  Su-27s,  but  negotiations  were  stalled  until  early  1996 
on  the  second  and  third  deliveries.  According  to  numerous  reports  in 
early  1996,  Russia  and  China  secretly  concluded  a  broad  agreement  to 
complete  the  long-stalled  agreement  for  the  72  aircraft  as  a  prelude  to 
licensed  production  of  the  Su-27  in  China.  The  production  deal  is 
reportedly  worth  more  than  US$2  billion.34  Reporting  is  sketchy  about 
the  total  number  of  aircraft  to  be  produced.  According  to  Chinese 
sources,  about  10-12  aircraft  from  the  second  batch  were  delivered  to 
Suixi  airfield  in  Southern  China  in  April  1996,  and  the  rest  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  September,  for  a  total  of  22  aircraft.  There  have  not  been  any 
reports  about  deliveries  of  the  third  batch  or  whether  this  batch  will  be 
included  in  the  production  agreement. 

Although  it  is  difficult  gauging  China’s  actual  cost  for  the  Su-27s,  a 
report  by  the  Teal  Group  indicates  a  cost  of  about  US$45  million  per 
Su-27.35  However,  discussions  with  the  author  of  the  report,  Richard 
Aboulafia,  indicate  that  the  Russians  really  don’t  know  how  much  their 
aircraft  cost  and  are  currently  willing  to  sell  them  at  “a  reasonable 
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price.”  Yet  another  U.S.  aviation  representative  stated  that  very  little 
money  might  actually  exchange  hands,  and  that  almost  all  of  the 
co-assembly/co-production  contract  may  be  done  on  a  barter  basis. 

There  has  been  frequent  reference  to  the  fact  that  China  will  be 
able  to  save  money  by  producing  the  Su-27  in  China.  Discussions  with 
U.S.  aviation  representatives  indicate  that  this  assumption  is  erroneous. 
In  fact,  these  representatives  agree  that  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the 
Su-27  in  China  could  easily  cost  1  1/3  to  1  1/2  times  as  much  as  a  direct 
purchase  from  Russia.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  China  will  most 
likely  not  ever  be  able  to  produce  the  Su-27  in  China  with  100  percent 
domestic  content.  They  will  always  be  tied  to  Russia  for  certain  parts, 
unless  they  want  to  replace  them  with  inferior  Chinese  components. 

According  to  these  representatives,  the  most  likely  schedule  will 
begin  with  the  first  30-40  aircraft  being  produced  in  Russia  and  then 
being  co-assembled  in  Shenyang  over  a  2-3  year  period.  Some  of  the 
required  manufacturing  machinery  is  reportedly  already  being  moved 
to  Shenyang.  China  will  then  begin  producing  about  10-15  percent  of 
the  aircraft  components  in  China  each  year  over  the  next  decade,  but 
will  not  be  able  to  completely  produce  the  aircraft  in  China.  To  quote 
one  representative  with  15  years’  experience  in  China,  “System  design, 
test,  and  integration  is  another  area  which  needs  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  experience.  Buying  the  best  equipment  is  only  one  part  of  the 
electronic  effectiveness  pie.  Testing  and  integration  are  equally,  if  not 
more,  important.  China  has  not  had  any  experience  in  integrating 
sophisticated  systems  in  aircraft  without  outside  help.  Israel  and  Russia 
are  and  have  been  providing*  this  type  of  assistance  on  such  programs 
as  the  F-10  and  FC-1.  The  reality  of  these  new  aircraft  is  not  possible 
without  Western  or  Russian  assistance.  Now  that  there  is  this  technical 
assistance,  the  question  is  how  long  will  it  take  before  the  Chinese  can 
stand  alone.  The  speculation  by  ‘Old  China  Hands’  who  are  current 
with  China  and  the  technology  believe  it  will  take  at  least  20  years.  .  . 
if  there  is  a  substantial  focus  to  provide  the  academically  proficient  and 
skilled  individuals  to  receive  not  only  practical  training  but  actual  expe¬ 
rience  on  their  own  without  help  or  reprisal.” 

A  U.S.  representative  with  over  20  years’  of  experience  in  China 
believes,  “the  Su-27  program  is  for  show  and  China  will  most  likely  not 
‘produce’  more  than  50  aircraft.  There  is  a  lack  of  leadership  within  the 
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aviation  ministry  and  most  factories  are  more  interested  in  commercial 
products  where  they  can  make  quick  money.” 

Most  U.S.  industry  representatives,  and  some  Chinese  sources, 
think  that  China  might  be  able  to  produce  a  couple  of  F-10  proto¬ 
types,  but  they  unanimously  agree  that  the  program,  if  it  does  get  off 
the  ground,  will  not  come  to  fruition  for  at  least  15  years.  Unlike  the 
Su-27,  which  is  produced  in  Russia  and  will  be  co- assembled  in  China, 
the  F-10  is  a  purely  Chinese  aircraft,  albeit  with  some  Israeli  technical 
assistance.  The  closest  aircraft  program  under  development  in  China 
today  that  can  be  compared  to  the  F-10  is  the  FB-7  at  Xian  Yanliang. 

The  FB-7  program  began  in  the  early  1970s  when  China  acquired 
50  Spey  engines  from  Rolls  Royce.  The  test  program  on  the  first 
prototype  began  as  early  as  1988  and  only  a  couple  of  prototypes  have 
been  produced.  The  program  has  been  plagued  with  problems  since 
the  beginning,  including  an  underpowered  engine,  technical  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  competition  for  funding.  There  is  still  no  end  in  sight  for  the 
operational  deployment  of  this  aircraft.36  Even  a  program  like  the  F-8- 
2,  which  was  an  extensive  reconfiguration  of  the  20-year  old  F-8-1,  took 
12  years  from  concept  to  actual  deployment  in  1992. 

The  F-10  program  actually  began  in  the  late  1960s  as  the  F-9 
program.  After  numerous  technical  difficulties,  the  Israelis  were  asked 
to  assist  them  with  a  new  design  in  the  early  1980s,  and  full  scale  coop¬ 
eration  was  underway  officially  by  1984.  The  F-10  project  was 
launched  on  a  full  scale  in  1987.  According  to  some  reports  deploy¬ 
ment  might  occur  in  1998.37 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  cost  to  the  F-10  research  and 
development  program,  cost  for  the  USAFs  F-22  is  US$18  billion.  In 
addition,  unit  costs  for  some  new  Western  aircraft  include  US$30 
million  for  the  Swedish-British  joint  venture  JAS-39,  US$50-60  million 
per  copy  for  the  French  Rafale,  US$5 6- 100  million  per  copy  for  the 
Japanese  FSX  (F-2)  aircraft,  and  about  US$50  million  per  copy  for 
Taiwan’s  Indigenous  Defense  Fighter.38 

Based  on  experience  with  the  joint  Sino-U.S.  F-8-2  Peace  Pearl 
upgrade  program  in  the  1980s,  development  of  this  aircraft  will  also  be 
delayed  each  time  China  changes  its  design  or  gets  another  country  or 
company  involved.  For  example,  Jane’s  Defence  Weekly  reported  in 
November  1995  that  the  J- 10  will  include  a  Russian  radar  system  and 
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engines  designed  for  the  Su-27.39  The  program  might  work  if  they 
purchase  all  of  the  radars  directly  from  Russia,  but  China  will  probably 
have  difficulty  if  they  try  to  co-produce  the  radars.  According  to  a 
U.S.  aviation  representative,  “U.S.  companies  that  have  performed 
many  factory  evaluations  for  proposed  cooperative  manufacturing 
ventures  with  China  have  generally  found  those  facilities  to  be  less 
than  optimum  for  the  task.  The  Chinese  engineers  and  technicians  are 
normally  grounded  in  the  basic  discipline,  however  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  manufacturing  technologies  and  overall  experience  are  in  short 
supply.  They  are  especially  deficient  in  systems  integration,  logistics 
support  and  maintainability  of  existing  systems.  This  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  the  level  of  technology  inherent  to  a  given  product 
becomes  more  sophisticated.  Most  knowledgeable  observers  agree  that 
it  takes  a  massive  infusion  of  technical  and  manufacturing  assistance,  as 
well  as  time,  to  bring  the  targeted  facility  up  to  western  standards.  For 
any  cooperative  radar  project,  the  process  moves  from  kit  assembly  to 
locally  produced  parts.  The  speed  of  an  operation,  from  start  to  finish, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  technical  sophistication  of  the  radar  and 
the  amount  of  foreign  engineering  time  applied  to  the  project.” 

This  is  also  true  for  the  FC-1  program  under  development  at 
Chengdu.  The  FC-1  program  actually  began  in  the  early  1980s  as  a 
joint  Pakistan-U.S.- China  program  known  as  Sabre-II,  then  changed  to 
the  Super-7  program.  Now,  it  is  known  as  the  Sino-Pakistan-Russian 
FC- 1  program  designed  to  be  a  high-performance,  low-cost,  low-grade 
fighter  to  replace  the  120  F-7MP  fighters  currendy  in  service  with  the 
Pakistani  Air  Force.  Meanwhile,  some  reports  have  stated  that  the 
PLAAF  will  also  purchase  the  FC-1.  By  November  1995,  the  FC-1 
development  program  had  a  total  investment  in  excess  of  US$500 
million,  with  the  initial  test  flight  due  in  1997  and  delivery  to  Pakistan 
in  1999.  However,  reports  indicate  that  inclusion  of  Russia’s  Mikoyan 
Aero-Science  Production  Group  into  the  planning  process  has  changed 
the  situation.  The  Russians  want  to  use  the  FC-1  as  a  technical  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  MIG-33  program  they  developed  10  years  ago,  which  uses 
the  Zhuk  pulse  Doppler  radar  and  RD93  turbofans.40  In  fact,  report¬ 
ing  from  Pakistan  in  December  1995  indicated  that  “there  are  sufficient 
indications  to  suggest  that  the  project  may  be  delayed  for  an  indefinite 
period,  if  not  totally  scrapped.”41 
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Finally,  there  is  reporting  that  Russia  is  helping  China  upgrade 
its  F-8-2  with  the  Zhuk  radar  system,42  which  had  its  maiden  flight 
in  Shenyang  in  April  1996.43  This  upgraded  aircraft  is  known  as  the 
F-8-2M.  According  to  a  U.S.  aviation  representative,  “the  Chinese  are 
building  the  F-8-2M  primarily  for  export  customers.  Russia  is  assisting 
in  the  integration  and  development  of  this  aircraft  because  most  of  the 
electronics  and  propulsion  systems  are  Russian  designed.  This  is 
another  example  of  the  lack  of  actual  experience  that  China  has  in 
handling  modem  technology  because  of  their  hesitance  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence.  The  education  and  desire  exist,  but  there  is  a  great  propensity  on 
projects  that  attract  high  visibility  for  hands-on  experience.  ...  is  a 
hesitancy  of  making  a  mistake  and  failing  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  or  the  company.” 

This  paper  has  only  discussed  China’s  combat  fighter  programs. 
The  PLAAF  is  hurting  drastically  in  other  programs  also-aerial  refuel¬ 
ing,  airborne  early  warning,  reconnaissance,  and  air-to-air  and  air-to- 
ground  munitions-all  of  which  are  very  expensive,  time  consuming 
programs.  For  example,  the  August  5-11  issue  of  Defense  News  report¬ 
ed  that  “after  more  than  10  years  of  experimentation  and  indecision, 
China  is  moving  ahead  with  plans  to  provide  airborne  early  warning 
capabilities  for  its  Air  Force  and  Navy.”44  There  are  also  reports  that 
China  will  soon  begin  serial  producing  an  airborne  refueling  aircraft 

Conclusions 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  future  modernization  of  the 
PLAAF,  whose  force  is  already  shrinking  rapidly  as  the  bulk  of  its  F-6s 
are  retired?  It  means  that  the  Air  Force  is  caught  between  a  rock  and 
a  hard  spot.  It  will  apparendy  have  a  rapid-reaction  force  of  4-8  regi¬ 
ments  or  1-3  divisions  of  Su-27s  by  the  year  2005,  depending  upon  how 
they  are  allocated  to  the  Air  Force  and  Naval  Aviation.  Of  these,  the 
first  regiment  at  Wuhu  will  already  be  13  years  old  and  the  aircraft  at 
Suixi  will  be  10-12  years  old.  Meanwhile,  the  F-7-3s  and  heavy,  under¬ 
powered  F-8-2s  will  become  the  bulk  of  the  fighter  force  with  no  true 
ground  attack  aircraft  to  replace  the  A-5.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
cover  actual  integration  of  the  aircraft  into  the  PLAAF  in  terms  of  new 
strategy,  doctrine,  tactics,  and  improved  maintenance,  logistics,  and 
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leadership,  along  with  the  possibility  of  adding  an  AEW,  aerial  refuel¬ 
ing,  and  reconnaissance  capability  as  well. 

Based  on  a  compilation  of  material  from  multiple  sources,  Table  1 
shows  the  date  development  began,  the  first  flight,  and  the  first  deliv¬ 
ery  of  China’s  primary  combat  aircraft  currently  in  die  inventory  and 
under  development  As  can  be  seen,  virtually  every  aircraft  is  based  on 
a  foreign  aircraft  design  or  has  major  foreign  components  (i.e.  the 
FB-7's  engine).  In  addition,  the  time  it  takes  from  development  to  oper¬ 
ational  delivery  for  modifications  to  an  existing  aircraft,  such  as  the 
F-7-3  or  F-8-2,  is  about  10  years.  This  time  is  even  longer  for  aircraft, 
such  as  the  FB-7  and  F-10,  that  are  “designed”  in  China.  Other 
programs  like  the  Sabre-II/Super-7/FC-l,  A-5M,  F-8-2M,  and  F-7M, 
are  either  funded  by  foreign  countries,  have  foreign  components, 
and/ or  are  designed  specifically  for  export. 

Table  2  projects  the  PLAAF’ s  new  aircraft  acquisitions  through  the 
year  2010.  Although  actual  cost  per  aircraft  is  difficult  to  pin  down, 
conservative  figures  as  representative  are  estimated:  US$5  million  for 
an  F-7-3;  US$15  million  for  an  F-8-2;  US$30  million  for  a  Su-27;  and 
US$30  million  for  an  F-10.  These  figures  do  not  cover  the  added  costs 
for  spare  parts  and  training,  etc.,  once  the  Air  Force  acquires  the 


Table  1 

Chinese  Aircraft  Development  and  Production 


Aircraft 

Development 

Began 

First 

Flight 

First 

Delivery 

Remarks 

A-5 

1958 

1965 

1969 

A-5-1 

1976 

1980 

1984 

F-7-1 

1963 

1966 

1967 

F-7-2 

1975 

1978 

1980 

F-7  Program  almost  terminated  in  1 979 

FT- 7 

1979 

1985 

? 

Export  w/some  in  PLAAF;  Design 
approved  in  1993 

F-8 

1961 

1969 

1980 

2  Prototypes  produced;  Operational  Test 
Aircraft 

F-8-2 

1980 

1984 

1992 

5  Prototypes  produced;  Design 
approved  1988 

L-8/K-8 

1984 

1990 

1993 

Export.  None  in  PLAAF 

B-6 

1961 

1968 

1969 

B-8D 

1965 

1981 

? 

FB-7 

F-10 

1970s 

1960s 

1989 

Not  operational  yet 

Began  as  F-9;  Israeli  help  since  1984 
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aircraft.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  will  also  be  attrition  due  to 
accidents,  poor  maintenance,  and  age.  In  addition,  some  of  these 
aircraft  might  actually  go  to  Naval  Aviation  rather  than  to  the  PLAAF. 
Therefore,  the  total  of  930  PLAAF  aircraft  is  probably  on  the  high  side. 

Finally,  these  numbers  equate  to  about  7  divisions  (27  regiments)  of 
F-7-3s,  3  divisions  (9  regiments)  of  F-8-2s,  2  1/3  divisions  (7  regiments) 
of  Su-27s,  and  one  regiment  of  F-lOs.  The  PLAAF  will  have  to  decide 
whether  to  split  each  type  of  aircraft  up  into  different  divisions  or  to 
keep  them  together.  While  keeping  them  together  helps  with  logistics 
and  maintenance  on  a  routine  basis,  it  limits  deployment  options.  On 
the  other  hand,  splitting  them  up  compounds  routine  training,  logistics, 
and  maintenance  problems. 


Table  2 

Chinese  Aircraft  Development  and  Production 


F-7-3 

F-8-2 

Su-27 

F-10 

Total 

1991 

24 

12 

.. 

36 

1992 

24 

12 

26 

— 

62 

1993 

24 

12 

0 

~ 

36 

1994 

24 

12 

0 

— 

36 

1995 

24 

12 

0 

— 

36 

1996 

24 

12 

22 

— 

58 

1997 

24 

12 

0 

36 

1998 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

1999 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2000 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2001 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2002 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2003 

24 

12 

10 

~ 

46 

2004 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2005 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2006 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2007 

24 

12 

10 

— 

46 

2008 

24 

12 

10 

10 

56 

2009 

24 

12 

10 

10 

56 

2010 

24 

12 

10 

10 

56 

Total 

480 

240 

178 

30 

928 
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PRC  Exercises,  Doctrine  and  Tactics 
Toward  Taiwan:  The  Naval  Dimension 

by  Eric  McVadon 


Exercises  by  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  near  Taiwan  in  1995  and 
1996  heightened  anxiety  in  Taipei,  Washington,  Tokyo,  the  capitals  of 
the  ASEAN  countries,  and  beyond.  Did  this  combination  of  missile, 
naval  and  air  force  exercises  signal  a  new  attitude  and  approach  by 
Beijing,  or  was  it  simply  familiar,  if  noisier,  saber-rattling?  Are  there 
lessons  to  be  learned?  Do  the  jarring  missile  “tests,”  to  use  Beijing’s 
term,  near  and  then  very  near  Taiwan  reveal  more  than  Beijing  brava¬ 
do;  have  the  stodgy  Central  Military  Commission  and  die-hard  PLA 
become  more  imaginative— and  consequendy  unpredictable  or  irra¬ 
tional;  or  do  they  just  reflect  Beijing’s  resolute  views  on  Taiwan?  Do 
these  exercises  indicate  great  PLA  strides  in  acquiring  advanced 
weapons,  reducing  serious  deficiencies,  and  conducting  truly  joint  oper¬ 
ations?  Is  the  PLA  Navy  developing  a  capability  for  an  amphibious 
invasion  of  Taiwan?  To  what  extent  did  the  firm  U.S.  reaction  imply  a 
steadfast  commitment  to  Taiwan,  raise  Taiwan’s  expectations  of  U.S. 
support,  and  affect  Beijing’s  view  of  the  United  States  as  a  despised 
central  factor  in  its  “Taiwan  problem”?  These  questions  are  not  easy  to 
answer,  but  they  reveal  the  issues  involved  if  hostilities  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  and  if  we  are  to  entertain  serious  hope  for  an  eventual  peaceful  reso¬ 
lution  to  arguably  the  most  difficult  foreign  policy  problem  facing 
Washington,  as  well  as  Beijing  and  Taipei— a  problem  to  which  all  parties 
have  successfully  applied  enormous  energy  and  admirable  imagination 
over  five  decades.  Despite  the  numerous  emotional  flare-ups,  regret¬ 
table  misunderstandings,  and  frustrating  miscalculations,  this  volatile 
situation  has  been  contained.  Cataclysm  and  bloodbath  have  been 
avoided. 

Exercises 

Political  or  Military? 

Beijing’s  Central  Military  Commission  (CMC)  has  a  robust  tradi- 
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tion  of  conducting  exercises  more  for  political  purposes  than  to  accom¬ 
plish  military  training  and  improve  readiness.  Not  surprisingly,  Taiwan 
has  repeatedly  been  the  focus  of  such  exercises.  Most  observers  would 
be  quizzical  if  Beijing  ceased  such  exercises,  especially  in  response  to 
perceived  provocations  from  Taipei.  When  Taipei  annoys  China’s 
leaders,  Beijing  beats  the  war  drums  and  the  PLA  exercises.1  This  is 
not  to  say  that  no  military  purpose  is  served.  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the 
missile  “tests”  and  other  exercises  carried  out  in  the  fall  of  1995  and  the 
spring  of  1996  had  worthwhile  training  components.  But  training  was 
clearly  not  the  primary  purpose,  the  motivation,  or  the  rationale  for  the 
nature  and  timing  of  the  exercises.  As  was  apparent,  the  PLA  demon¬ 
strated  its  capability  to  fire  M-9  missiles  from  the  locations  and  on 
approximately  the  azimuths  for  targeting  Taiwan,  the  type  mission  for 
which  the  M-9  was  designed  but  had  never  been  used.  Still,  the  central 
aim  of  the  missile  launches  was  intimidation.  True  to  form,  Beijing 
executed  a  blatant,  heavy-handed  campaign  to  influence  the  Taiwan 
elections  and  to  deflect  Taiwan  from  its  thrust  toward  even  greater 
autonomy  and  ultimately  possible  dejure  independence. 

Realism  or  Tokenism? 

The  March  1996  operation,  called  Exercise  Strait  961,  has  been 
described  by  experienced  analysts  as  a  rehearsal  of  a  contingency  plan 
for  the  invasion  of  Taiwan.  Certainly  there  were  portions  of  the  18-day 
exercises  that  provided  training  in  command  and  control,  staging  of 
forces,  etc.— elements  of  such  a  plan.  However,  there  are  two  very  real¬ 
istic  and  interesting— if  unintended— aspects  of  the  conduct  of  Strait  961 
that  seem  especially  pertinent  to  an  evaluation  of  whether  the  exercise 
was  an  invasion  rehearsal: 

•  Although  this  was  a  significant  assemblage  of  PLA  forces,  it 
consisted  of  only  a  token  force  compared  to  that  necessary  for  a  full- 
scale  invasion.  The  size  and  capabilities  of  the  exercise  force  were  tiny 
fractions  of  that  which  might  have  hope  of  a  successful  amphibious 
assault  on  Taiwan.  The  forces  involved  were  so  unrepresentative  of  the 
breadth  and  magnitude  of  the  required  effort  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
much  was  learned  about  the  real  tasks  and  problems  of  assembling  the 
force,  providing  massive  logistic  and  communications  support,  exercis¬ 
ing  coordination  over  far-flung  diverse  units,  and  on  and  on.  The  scope 
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of  Exercise  Strait  961  seems,  under  scrutiny,  more  to  highlight  the 
differences  between  the  small  scale  of  the  exercise  and  the  huge 
numbers  and  prodigious  scale  of  a  real  operation  (and  to  reveal  PLA 
shortcomings)  than  to  raise  fears  that  an  amphibious  assault  capability 
was  being  fine-tuned.  The  PLA  did  not  rehearse  an  amphibious  inva¬ 
sion  of  Taiwan. 

•  Bad  weather,  a  hallmark  of  the  Taiwan  Strait,  severely  curtailed  the 
final  portions  of  the  exercise.  Weather  patterns  are  a  major  factor  in 
contingency  planning  and  naval  operations  in  the  Taiwan  Strait. 
Periods  when  favorable  weather  is  highly  likely  are  limited.  The  threat 
of  high  winds,  severe  storms,  and  other  climatological  problems  not 
only  jeopardize  an  assault  force  and  complicate  its  task  but  also  permit 
defending  forces  to  concentrate  on  periods  when  an  invasion  force 
could  conceivably  transit  the  strait  and  to  regroup  when  the  weather 
precludes  such  operations.  Strait  961’s  amphibious  landing  phase  was 
defeated  resoundingly-and  realistically-by  bad  weather. 

Under  the  Cover  of  Exercises 

Although  the  relentless  succession  of  exercises  directed  against 
Taiwan  over  recent  years  falls  far  short  of  realistic  rehearsals  of  an 
amphibious  invasion,  they  could  serve  other  purposes  for  the  PRC. 
They  could  obscure  preparations  for  actual  operations,  operations  the 
PLA  may  not  be  ready  to  conduct  for  years  to  come.  PLA  logisticians 
may  stockpile  materiel  where  it  would  be  needed  for  some  future  oper¬ 
ation  against  Taiwan.  The  logistic  build-up  process  may  involve  grad¬ 
ually  constructing  storage  facilities  and  leaving  behind,  with  each  exer¬ 
cise,  sizable  stores.  The  exercises  also  provide  PLA  units  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  staging  to  the  area.  Further,  the 
combination  of  prepositioning  and  regularity  of  the  exercises  may 
delay  the  recognition  by  U.S.  and  ROC  intelligence  of  the  true  nature 
of  some  future  actual  operation  and  add  uncertainty.  That  which  may 
be  seen  as  yet  another  exercise  could  for  days  or  weeks  disguise  a 
buildup  and  give  the  PRC  a  head  start,  leaving  Taiwan  tardily  scram¬ 
bling  while  the  United  States  and  other  countries  belatedly  try  to  sort 
out  whether  confusing  indicators  of  possible  imminent  hostilities  are 
credible.  In  an  already  difficult  decisionmaking  situation,  a  history  of 
increasingly  realistic  exercises  may  lead  many  to  cling  for  too  long  to 
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the  conclusion  (or  hope)  that  this  is  just  another  exercise— until  so  much 
has  transpired  there  is  little  time  to  prepare  defenses. 

Amphibious  Assault  of  Taiwan,  a  Tall  Order 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  the  size  of  the  force,  complexity  of  the 
task,  and  risk  necessarily  involved  in  an  amphibious  assault  of  Taiwan. 
Beijing  has  not,  of  course,  revealed  the  number  of  troops  their  contin¬ 
gency  planning  envisions,  but  numbers  as  large  as  400,000  to  600,000 
have  reached  Western  ears  and  are  not  unrealistic.  Even  a  fractional 
part  of  those  numbers  exceeds  by  many  times  the  transport  capabilities 
of  all  of  the  PLA  Navy’s  amphibious  forces.2  Then  there  is  equipment 
ranging  from  tanks  and  artillery  to  bulldozers  and  radios  plus  all  that 
must  support  the  force,  from  fuel  and  ammunition  to  spare  parts  and 
food.  The  PRC  has  not  built  an  amphibious  and  logistic  force  to  carry  out  an 
invasion  of  Taiwan. 

The  trend  in  development  of  PLA  amphibious  capability  is  also  of 
interest.  The  PRC  does  not  have  significantly  more  amphibious  ship¬ 
ping  and  landing  capability  than  it  had  a  decade  or  two  ago,  although 
it  has  built  several  new  amphibious  ships.  This  modest  force  did  not 
then  have,  nor  does  it  now  provide,  the  capacity  to  transport  even  one- 
tenth  of  the  troops  and  equipment  that  would  be  needed  to  conduct  a 
successful  amphibious  assault  against  strong  and  determined  opposition 
of  the  magnitude  available  to  defend  Taiwan.  As  a  March  1996  study 
by  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (CNA)3  states,  “China  has  not 
emphasized  development  of  either  aircraft  carriers  or  sea  lift  capable  of 
carrying  large  numbers  of  troops.”  The  CNA  study  shows  that  the 
numbers  of  PLA  Navy  amphibious  ships  have  decreased  over  recent 
years.  For  example,  the  number  of  tank  landing  ships  (LSTs)  has 
decreased  from  22  to  18  since  1986;  medium  landing  ships  (LSMs)  are 
down  from  46  in  1990  to  32  now;  the  number  of  medium  and  utility 
landing  craft  (LCMs  and  LCUs)  has  decreased  from  520  to  403  over 
the  last  decade.  Certainly,  the  numbers  are  not  the  whole  story:  Some 
ships  in  the  current  inventory  are  more  modern  and  capable,  and  many 
of  the  retired  ships  were  decrepit.  There  are  these  and  other  practical 
reasons  why  the  force  has  changed,  but  it  simply  cannot  be  factually  assert¬ 
ed  that  the  PLA  Navy  has  undertaken  a  major  building  program  to  provide  the 
capability  to  invade  a  well-defended  Taiwan. 
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Also,  Taiwan  is  a  difficult  place  to  invade.  It  has  not  historically 
been  a  target  for  amphibious  operations  as  have  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  nearby  locations.  Even  in  World  War  II,  the 
heyday  of  amphibious  forces,  Formosa,  for  several  reasons,  was  not 
subjected  to  amphibious  assault.  Suitable  landing  beaches  on  Taiwan 
are  scarce;  much  of  the  western  coasdine  is  protected  by  extensive, 
shallow  mud  flats  that  severely  complicate-or  may  make  impossible¬ 
getting  amphibious  ships  close  enough  to  put  troops  and  equipment 
ashore  short  of  extraordinary  measures,  measures  that  would  require 
extensive  advance  construction  and  preparation  almost  certain  to  be 
detected  months  or  years  ahead  of  time.  (Some  have  imagined 
specially  designed  lighters  to  ferry  troops  and  equipment  across  the 
shallow  stretches  or  exotic  unfolding  ramps  to  bridge  the  final  distances 
of  hundreds  of  meters  over  treacherous  mud.)  Consequendy,  drose  few 
beaches  in  the  northwest,  northeast,  and  far  south  that  are  suitable  for 
a  landing  can  be  extremely  well  defended  or  isolated  so  that  a  landing 
on  them  would  be  disastrous  or  useless.  The  east  coast  is  at  least  as 
difficult,  with  mountains  and  cliffs  bordering  the  sea,  providing,  at  best, 
narrow  strips  of  land  with  very  poor  access  inland.  Forces  landing 
there  would  be  untenably  vulnerable,  ashore  but  with  nowhere  to  go 
and  no  place  to  establish  a  defensive  perimeter  or  even  to  hide. 

Further,  and  very  important,  Taiwan  is  now  a  cherished  democrat¬ 
ic  homeland  for  more  than  21  million  people  who  have  an  armed  force, 
even  with  its  shortcomings  and  unmet  requirements,  that  has  been 
focused  on  a  potential  invasion  from  the  mainland  for  decades.  Much 
thought  and  preparation  have  been  given  to  defense  against  an 
amphibious  assault.  The  defenders  will  have  intense  incentives  to 
protect  their  homes  and  homeland,  as  well  as  the  willingness  to  pull  out 
all  the  stops  and  bring  to  bear  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  repel 
the  invading  force.  Taiwan  is  no  remote  island  military  base  defended 
by  a  force  lacking  attachment  to  the  soil  for  which  they  must  fight.  The 
defenders  will  be  motivated  by  the  fact  that  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
families,  friends,  and  countrymen  are  at  stake.  Taiwan,  as  the  objective 
of  an  amphibious  assault,  is  no  Guam  or  Saipan  from  World  War  II, 
and  those  distant  unpleasant  islands,  occupied  by  the  Japanese  (not 
home  to  the  defenders),  were  anything  but  easy  operations  for  capable 
and  practiced  amphibious  invaders.  The  task  of  invading  Taiwan  may 
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more  closely  resemble  the  assaults  on  the  Russian  front,  which  German 
troops  never  forgot  or,  looking  closer  geographically  and  culturally,  the 
home  islands  of  Japan  that  U.S.  forces  did  not  want  to  invade  because 
of  the  extreme  difficulties  and  enormous  casualties  anticipated. 

Alternative  Invasion  Scenarios:  Assault  by  the  Fishing  Fleet. 

Beijing’s  possible  alternatives  to  a  classic  amphibious  assault  are 
often  bandied  about.  One  concept  is  for  the  PLA  to  use  thousands  of 
fishing  craft  and  similar  small  vessels  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
amphibious  force.  In  attempting  such  an  operation,  planners  must,  as 
noted,  be  very  concerned  about  the  notoriously  bad  weather  of  the 
strait,  including  prolonged  high  winds  and  seas  that  often  jeopardize  or 
restrict  even  destroyer-size  ships  for  all  but  a  few  weeks  of  the  year.  It 
is  one  thing  to  keep  fishing  boats  afloat  in  such  seas  and  yet  another  for 
diverse  fully  laden  boats  to  make  good  a  course  and  speed,  remain 
together,  and  end  up  in  the  right  place  on  time.  Further,  the  fishing- 
boat  concept  lacks  provisions  for  landing  commensurately  large  num¬ 
bers  of  tanks,  artillery,  armored  vehicles,  trucks,  and  other  equipment 
and  for  ensuring  the  logistical  support  that  would  be  required  to  keep 
this  force  from  becoming  something  other  than  a  very  large  group  of 
hostages. 

At  least  two  other  practical  matters  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
evaluating  this  concept:  The  number  of  small  craft  required  to  carry 
troops  counted  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  the  coordination 
required  to  keep  military  units  together  and  land  them  at  the  right  places 
are  mind  boggling.  The  extended  time  they  would  be  at  sea  on  excru¬ 
ciatingly  slow  fishing  boats,  especially  in  any  but  ideal  sea  states,  is 
another  important  consideration  in  every  way  from  prolonged  vulnera¬ 
bility  to  attack  to  the  effects  of  fatigue,  sleeplessness,  and  seasickness. 
The  necessary  tasks  of  coordinating,  escorting,  guiding,  and  protecting 
these  craft  from  air  and  surface  attack  are  simply  too  difficult  to  attempt. 
Even  if  all  this  could  be  overcome  and  these  craft  were  to  reach  assigned 
positions  off  the  coast,  there  would  then  be  the  problem  of  several  thou¬ 
sand  fishing  boats  facing  the  limited  options  of  entering  various  harbors, 
intentionally  running  aground  on  unprepared  rocky  or  muddy  coasts,  or 
just  stopping  in  shallow  water  and  having  troops  wade  or  swim  ashore, 
carrying  their  rifles,  machine  guns,  mortars,  and  equipment  with  them. 
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Someone  recently  suggested  that  this  operation  would  enter  the  history  books  as 
the  “Million-Man  Swim ,  ”  an  assessment  with  which  it  is  hard  to  argue.  In 
short,  were  this  idea  to  work,  it  would  be  nigh  on  to  miraculous. 

Seize  a  Port  and  Take  Taiwan  from  There 

A  second  concept  now  in  vogue  is  that  the  PRC  would  seize  one  or 
more  ports  and/or  airfields  on  Taiwan  through  the  use  of  its  amphibi¬ 
ous  forces,  special  forces,  fifth  column,  air  assault,  and  other  means, 
presumably  after  softening  up  the  defenders  with  missile  and  air 
attacks.  Then  the  PLA  Navy’s  seven  Qiongsha-class  troop  transports, 
assorted  merchant  ships,  and  various  other  ships  would  transport  the 
bulk  of  the  troops  and  equipment  and  unload  at  the  wharfs  of  the  seized 
port(s).  Meanwhile,  reinforcements  for  the  assault  force  and  other 
items  urgently  needed  could  be  brought  in  to  the  seized  airport.4 

This  operation  would  also  greatly  favor  the  defending  forces.  Even 
if  the  ports  and  airports  could  be  attacked  and  secured  as  suggested, 
ROC  forces  then  could  concentrate  on  blocking  entry  into  the  port(s) 
or  preventing  landing  at  the  airfield(s),  disabling  the  critical  facilities 
and  interdicting  exit  routes  from  those  locations.  Port  and  airport  facil¬ 
ities  designed  for  peacetime  use  by  merchant  ships  and  civil  aircraft  are 
extremely  fragile  when  exposed  to  softening  up  and  assault  and  then  to 
the  types  of  attack  and  sabotage  the  forces  and  people  of  Taiwan  could 
bring  to  bear.  In  addition  to  the  extraordinary  vulnerability  of  cranes, 
handling  equipment,  air  control  systems,  and  other  elements,  there  is 
the  ability  readily  to  disrupt,  disable  or  destroy  electrical  power  lines, 
roads,  railways,  etc.  It  cannot  be  expected,  as  this  scenario  seems  to 
envisage,  that,  under  these  extreme  circumstances,  Taiwan  will  take 
only  moderate  measures  to  counter  a  seizure.  An  operation  of  this  sort , 
even  if  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  other  military  operations,  would  have 
unacceptably  low  odds  for  success. 

One  cannot  ignore  the  possibility,  however,  that  Beijing  will  under¬ 
take,  through  error,  bad  judgment,  a  radically  different  evaluation  of 
the  risks-or  because  it  feels  compelled  to  do  so-an  operation  that 
others  consider  imprudent  or  doomed  to  failure.  But  it  is  highly 
improbable  that,  should  Beijing  wish  to  conduct  an  invasion  of  Taiwan, 
it  would  foolishly  put  its  national  prestige  on  the  line  and  its  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  plus  the  best  of  its  air  and  ground  forces  at  major  risk. 
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PLA  planners  and  commanders  will  consider  likely  success  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  serious  consideration  of  a  major  operation.  The  PLA  is  not  with¬ 
in  reach  of  carrying  out  a  conventional  amphibious  invasion  of  Taiwan  or 
executing  a  variation  of  that  along  the  lines  described.  Beijing  has  no  pressing 
reason  to  court  disaster,  especially  when  other  means  are  available  to  accomplish 
the  task,  as  discussed  below. 

Doctrine 

Available  Clues 

We  do  not  have  Chinese  documents  that  lay  out  the  PLA’s  doctrine 
toward  Taiwan,  but  we  do  have  clues  to  the  thinking  of  PRC  strategists. 
As  is  evident  from  the  composition  of  the  amphibious  fleet,  the  PRC’s 
development  of  this  force  tends  more  to  forays  and  resupply  in  the 
South  China  Sea  rather  than  large-scale  power  projection.  Other  areas 
of  PLA  development  appear  much  more  pertinent  to  potential  hostili¬ 
ties  with  Taiwan.  The  development,  production  in  numbers,  and 
deployment  opposite  Taiwan  of  the  600-kilometer  M-9  (Dongfeng  15) 
ballistic  missile  reveals,  as  has  been  demonstrated  convincingly,  a  seri¬ 
ous  side  of  Chinese  military  force  development  with  respect  to  Taiwan. 
Similarly,  the  national  decisions  to  spend  several  billion  dollars  on  the 
Russian  Su-27  fighter  aircraft  program  reveal  a  real  concern  for  air 
defense  and  for  achieving  air  superiority  over  the  Taiwan  Strait  and 
coastal  areas.  Similarly,  the  procurement  from  Russia  of  the  modem 
SA-10  surface-to-air  missiles,  with  extended  range  compared  to  earlier 
systems,  reflects  a  genuine  concern  with  air  defense  of  Beijing,  other 
major  cities,  and  military  complexes  within  range  of  attack  from 
Taiwan.  These  procurement  decisions  confirm  that  the  PLA  wants  to  be  able  to 
terrorize  Taiwan  and  keep  Taiwan ’s  forces  from  being  able  to  strike  China. 

Pertinent  PLA  Navy  Trends  Easily  Overlooked 

The  PLA  Navy  has  undertaken  developments  that  are  directly  rel¬ 
evant  to  competition  with  Taiwan’s  forces.  As  illustrated  in  Table  A5, 
the  development  and  production  of  antiship  cruise  missiles  have 
received  enormous  attention  in  the  PLA  Navy.  While  many  in  the 
West  have  focused  on  big  and  flashy  items,  such  as  the  much-discussed, 
yet  defunct,  aircraft  carrier  program,  and  pointed  unrealistically  to  the 
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Table  B 

Comparison  of  Selected  PLA  and  Taiwanese  Naval  Forces 


Category 

PLA  Forces 

Taiwanese  Forces 

Personnel 

260,000 

68,000 

Submarines 

47-87 

4 

Nudear-attack  subs 

5  Han-class  (plus  1  Xia  SSBN) 

0 

Front-line  diesel  attk 

2  Kilo-class;  1  Song-class 

2  Zwaardvis-class 

Capable  diesel  attk 

10  Ming-class 

2  modernized  ex-USN 
Guppy-class 

Obsolescent  dsl  attk 

30-70  Romeo-class 

0 

Destroyers 

19 

22 

Front-line  DDGs 

2  Luhu 

0 

Capable  DDGs 

17  Luda 

22  converted  ex-USN  DDs 

Frigates 

37 

12 

Front-line  FFGs 

4  Jiangwei 

(plus  2  under  construction) 

3  Kwang  Hua  l-class 
(6  French  La  Fayette  or 
Kwang  Hua  II  and  5-12 
modified  Perry  or  Kwang 

Hua  1  in  future) 

Capable  FFGs 
Obsolescent  FFs 

27  Jianghu,  1  Jiangdong 

5  Jiangnan 

9  ex-USN  Knox-class 

Patrol  Boats 

approx.  530 

116 

Front-line  PGMs 
approx.  10  Houxin 

1  Houjian 

50  Hai  Ou-class 

Capable  PGMs 

79  Huangfeng  (35  in  reserve) 

1  Houma;  70  Houkou 

2  Lung  Chiang-class 

Other  patrol  boats 

370  various  types 

64  various  types 

MineWarfare  Ships 

approx.  250 

approx.  30 

Coastal  sweepers 

93  (50+  may  be  in  reserve) 

9 

Ocean  sweepers 

41 

0 

Countermeasure 

approx.  125 

15 

Amphibious  Ships 
Transports 


LSTs 


Med.  Landing  Ships 
Utility  Landing  Craft 


approx.  198 

7  Qiongsha  APs;  17  AKs 


6  Yukan,  2  Yuting, 

13  others 
33 

23  Yuling,  107  others 


26 

1  command  ship, 

1  landing  ship  dock 
13  ex-USN  LST  Is  &  542s 


4  ex-USN  LCUs 
24  ex-USN  LCUs 


Landing  Craft 
Conventional 


approx.  380 
300  Yunnan,  50  Yuqin, 
30  Yuchai 
1  DaguA& 
several  others 


370 

250  ex-USN  LCMs, 
approx.  120  ex-USN  LCVPs 
0 


Air-Cushion  craft 
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imminent  development  of  a  blue-water  navy,  the  PLA  Navy  has 
become  a  formidable  cruise  missile  force.  It  has  done  so  because  its 
priority  has  been  a  capability  to  conduct  combat  operations  against 
Taiwan  naval  forces  without  sustaining  heavy  losses.  Table  B  shows 
that  the  surface  combatant  ships  of  China  and  Taiwan  are  roughly 
comparable  in  types  and  numbers.  The  PLA  Navy  destroyer  force  is 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  Taiwan  but  more  modem,  headed  by  the 
newest  turbine-powered  Luhu  class,  with  two  ships  of  the  class 
launched  and  two  more  to  be  built.6  Taiwan’s  Navy  frigate  force  is 
smaller  but  growing  rapidly,  and  is  composed  increasingly  of  much 
more  capable  ships  than  those  of  the  PLA  Navy,  assuming  they  will  be 
manned,  maintained,  and  operated  properly-not  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  either  of  these  navies.  Of  note,  Taiwan’s  frigates  are 
twice  the  displacement  of  PLAN  frigates  and  almost  the  size  of  Chinese 
destroyers.  Both  navies  have  guided  missile  patrol  boats  of  sufficient 
modernity  and  capability  to  pose  legitimate  concerns  to  the  other  side. 

Near  Obsession  with  Cruise  Missiles 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  from  the  PRC  perspective,  is  that  Taiwan’s 
destroyers  and  frigates  appear  to  have  cruise  missiles,  including 
American  Harpoons,  that  are  at  least  as  capable  as  the  missiles  China 
has  deployed  so  far.  China’s  response  has  not  been  to  develop  missile 
defenses— a  devilishly  difficult  task— but  rather  to  concentrate  on  better 
antiship  cruise  missiles,  something  it  has  felt  quite  competent  to  do.  As 
shown  in  Table  A,  the  latest  of  the  HY-4  series  has  a  range  of  135  kilo¬ 
meters  (owing  to  an  Italian  mini-turbojet  engine),  sea-skimming  cruise 
and  attack  altitudes,  and  a  sophisticated  millimeter-wave  monopulse 
homing  system  that  can  provide  pinpoint  accuracy  and  resistance  to 
jamming.  The  thrust  is  essentially  to  overwhelm  by-numbers  and  capa¬ 
bility  of  missiles-the  surface  combatant  force  that  Taiwan  can  put  to  sea. 

Only  Offense-No  Defense 

But  the  picture  is  more  complex.  The  PRC  has  excelled  in  the 
cruise  missile  arena  but  fallen  far  short  in  protecting  its  ships  from  the 
antiship  cruise  missiles  which  Taiwan’s  Navy  has  had  good  success  in 
acquiring  abroad  or  domestically.  The  PLAN  has  no  missile  defense. 
It  has  also  failed  to  achieve  the  means  for  targeting  its  own  missiles,  for 
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over-the-horizon  (OTH)  identification  and  targeting  of  enemy  ships; 
but  until  it  can  incorporate  that  system  it  cannot  take  advantage  of  its 
long-range  missiles  to  stay  out-of-range  of  Taiwan’s  missiles  against 
which  it  cannot  defend. 

Meager  Air  Defense 

Only  a  handful  of  PLA  Navy  ships  have  reasonable  air  defense  sys¬ 
tems— and  those  are  short-range  defenses.  None  have  modern  air 
defense  radars,  or  even  medium-range  surface-to-air  missiles,  much  less 
integrated  air  defense  systems  to  provide  for  early  detection,  tracking, 
and  assignment  of  air  targets  to  missile  batteries  and  combat  air  patrols. 

How  Taiwan 's  Navy  Looks  From  Beijing 

Taiwan’s  ships  have  what  appear  to  be  far  superior  air  defense  sys¬ 
tems;  and,  of  particular  note,  even  some  older  ships  have  at  least  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  of  detecting  and  engaging  incoming  PRC  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  including  as  a  last  resort  the  Phalanx  close-in  weapon  system 
(CIWS),  resembling  a  Gatling  gun.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  systems 
will  protect  Taiwan’s  ships,  but  the  PLA  Navy  fears  many  of  its  missiles 
may  be  downed,  leaving  its  ships  naked  to  attack  and  re-attack  from 
surviving  Taiwan  forces.  Beijing  sees  this  air  and  missile  defense  gap 
between  naval  forces  widening  with  Taiwan’s  ongoing  acquisition  of 
truly  modem,  capable  frigates.  Delivery  to  Taiwan  will  continue 
through  1998  of  what  may  be  the  world’s  most  modern-looking  war¬ 
ship,  the  six  frigates  of  the  French  La  Fayette  class,  called  the  Kwang 
Hwa  II  in  Taiwan.  The  first  of  these  extremely  impressive  warships  was 
received  just  prior  to  the  May  inauguration  of  Taiwan  President  Lee 
Teng-hui,  fueling  Beijing’s  consternation. 

A  “Stealth  Ship”  Flying  Taiwan's  flag 

This  large  frigate’s  sleek,  slanted  hull  and  unique  superstructure 
reduce  the  ship’s  detectability  by  radar.  Recesses  and  equipment  have 
been  eliminated  or  covered  to  present  smooth  lines,  and  radar 
absorbent  resin  is  used  extensively.  The  engines  are  mounted  so  as  to 
reduce  noise  detectable  by  submarine  sonar,  and  modem  degaussing 
keeps  the  ship  less  vulnerable  to  mines.  The  hull  design  makes  the  ship 
particularly  seaworthy  in  heavy  weather,  a  significant  factor  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait.  These  features  are  complemented  by  an  integrated  com¬ 
mand  system  for  modern  missiles  and  other  systems.  The  point  is  that 
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Taiwan’s  Kwang  Hwa  II  is  not  the  kind  of  ship  that  the  PLA  Navy  is 
capable  of  producing.  Seeing  these  ships,  one  after  another,  plying  the 
Taiwan  Strait  is  alarming  and  angering  to  the  PLA  Navy  and  to  Beijing. 

More  Frigates  That  Outclass  the  PLA  Navy  Is  New  Jiangwei  Class 

The  other  class  of  modem  frigates  Taiwan  is  acquiring,  the  Kwang 
Hwa  I,  is  less  awesome  in  appearance  but  also  a  very  capable  modem 
warship,  modeled  on  the  American  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  class.  Of 
particular  note  are  the  phased-array  air  search  radar,  the  Sea  Sparrow 
surface-to-air  missiles,  and  the  two  Phalanx  close-in  weapon  systems, 
putting  this  ship  orders  of  magnitude  above  PLA  Navy  ships  in  air  and 
missile  defense. 

No  Assurance  of  Sea  Control  in  the  Strait,  Even  for  a  Modernizing  PLA  Navy 
For  the  present,  the  PLA  Navy  is  forced  to  live  with  its  deficiencies 
in  air  defense,  missile  defense,  and  over-the-horizon  targeting  capabili¬ 
ties,  shortcomings  that  put  the  PLA  Navy  at  risk  of  losing  many  of  its 
major  combatants  early  in  a  conflict  with  Taiwan’s  Navy.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  situation  for  PLA  Navy  leaders  is  that  their  doctrine  for  dealing 
with  Taiwan  cannot  include  assurance  of  sea  control  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  and 
adjacent  Chinese  and  Taiwan  coastal  waters. 

Putting  the  Shaky  Submarine  Force  in  the  Equation 

If  forced  into  a  battle  for  these  waters  by  orders  from  the  Central 
Military  Commission,  the  PLA  Navy  would  likely  attempt  to  use  its 
submarine  force,  much  larger  than  that  of  Taiwan,  in  a  war  of  attrition 
against  Taiwan’s  combatant  ships.  Thus  a  pertinent  issue  is  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  PRC’s  submarine  fleet  The  five  Han-class  nuclear  attack 
submarines  are  noisy  and  unreliable,  easily  detected  and  tracked— con¬ 
ceivably  even  by  Taiwan’s  limited  antisubmarine  forces.  China’s  30  to 
70  (many  are  in  the  reserve  or  in  uncertain  status)  operational  Romeo- 
class  and  10  Ming-class  diesel-electric  submarines  have  limited  capa¬ 
bilities,  lacking  speed,  endurance,  and  modem  systems,  but  they  are  of 
concern  because  of  their  sheer  numbers.  The  two  Kilo-class  submarines 
China  recently  acquired  from  Russia  (with  two  more  improved  ver¬ 
sions  expected)  are  a  different  story,  having  considerable  capability- 
assuming  that  the  PLA  Navy  will  continue  to  stay  on  top  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  the  submarine’s  advanced  systems.7 
Somewhat  more  uncertain,  but  also  troublesome  to  Taiwan,  were  the 
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implications  of  the  launching  by  China  in  1994  of  the  first  vessel  of  the 
indigenous  Song  class,8  with  modem  quieting  features  and  the  rumored 
ability  to  launch  cruise  missiles  while  submerged. 

Taiwan's  Small  Submarine  Force 

Taiwan’s  Navy  has  made  valiant  attempts  to  overcome  internation¬ 
al  political  problems  and  enlarge  its  tiny  submarine  fleet,  but  it  has  not 
succeeded.  The  United  States  has  not  supported  Taipei’s  effort,  and  the 
Dutch,  German,  and  French  governments  have  turned  down  Taipei’s 
requests  for  additional  modern  diesel  submarines.  Consequently, 
Taiwan  has  only  two  modem  diesel-electric  submarines  of  the  modified 
Dutch  Zwaardvis-class,  built  in  the  late  1980s.  Additionally,  there  are 
two  U.S.  ex-Guppy  II-class  submarines  of  little  use,  built  in  the  1940s 
and  originally  transferred  to  Taiwan  for  use  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
training. 

Despite  the  limitations,  PLA  Navy  strategists  may  see  their 
submarine  force  and  its  superiority  over  Taiwan’s  as  significant  factors 
in  potential  conflict  with  Taiwan,  even  if  the  force  is  composed  of  many 
marginally  capable  vessels  and  a  few  modern  ones  still  new  to  their 
fleet.  Absent  an  outside  modem  antisubmarine  force,  such  as  might  be 
supplied  by  the  United  States  or  Japan,  PLA  Navy  submarines  could 
bottle-up  the  ROC  Navy  or  exact  significant  losses,  while  likely  incur¬ 
ring  only  acceptable  losses  of  older  submarines.  In  a  naval  blockade  or 
quarantine ,  the  PLA  Navy  submarines  could  be  the  most  difficult  force  for 
Taiwan  to  cope  with  unaided,  having  the  ability  while  remaining  hidden  to 
employ  both  torpedoes  and  mines. 

PLA  Naval  Aircraft 

The  use  of  naval  aircraft  in  sea  control  is  problematic  for  the  PLA 
Navy.  Their  front-line  aircraft,  50  F-8-ls  and  20  F-8-2s,  along  with  PLA 
Air  Force  fighters,  could  provide  very  limited  protection  from  air  attack 
for  PLA  Navy  ships.  The  few  modern  fighters  and  many  pressing 
missions  (other  than  air  defense  of  ships)  will  make  it  difficult  to  spread 
aircraft  so  as  to  keep  combat  air  patrols  aloft  to  protect  all  of  the  PLA 
Navy  units  that  may  be  operating  in  dangerous  waters. 

Crude,  Chaotic  Air  Defense  at  Sea 

Additionally,  as  best  we  know,  all  these  PLA  air  interceptors  are 
heavily,  if  not  wholly,  dependent  on  ground  control  radar  to  intercept 
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opposing  aircraft  Although  the  distance  across  the  strait  is  not  great, 
ranging  from  roughly  70  to  150  miles  (130  to  277  kilometers),  defense 
of  ships  is  not  practical  for  the  PLA  aircraft  under  this  form  of  control. 
Even  within  the  strait,  and  surely  in  more  distant  waters,  low-flying 
Taiwanese  aircraft  conducting  raids  on  PLA  Navy  ships  could  stay 
below  the  radar  horizon  and  remain  undetected  by  radar  on  the  main¬ 
land  or  offshore  islands.  The  PLAAF  for  the  present,  at  least,  lacks 
even  an  elementary  airborne  early  warning  (AEW)  system,  much  less  a 
sophisticated  AWACS  to  contend  with  this  problem.  PLA  Navy  ships, 
equipped  with  obsolescent  air  search  radars  and  lacking  compatible 
control  systems  and  joint  training,  are  not  capable  of  managing  a 
complex  air  battle-sorting  friend  from  foe,  assigning  targets  to  cover¬ 
ing  aircraft  or  to  those  few  ships  with  even  short-range  missiles,  and 
designating  urgent  threats.  It  is  likely  that  quite  crude  systems  of 
controlling  engagements  are  all  that  could  be  employed  by  the  PLA 
Navy;  e.g.,  all  aircraft  in  certain  areas  would  be  considered  hostile,  or 
similar  provisions  could  be  applied  for  blocks  of  altitude  or  periods  of 
time.  All  this  intolerably  limits  the  flexibility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
defenders  and  dooms  the  efTort  to  a  collapse  into  confusion  in  combat. 
Add  cruise  missiles  to  the  air  defense  picture  and  chaos  results. 

PLA  Navy  Attack  Aircraft:  Very  Old  or  Too  New 

Looking  at  another  aspect  of  naval  aviation,  the  PLA  Navy  has  two 
types  of  aircraft  intended  to  launch  antiship  cruise  missiles.  Some  or  all 
of  the  navy  fleet  of  30  Hong-6  (called  B-6  or  Tu- 16  Badger  in  the  West) 
obsolescent  medium  bombers  are  equipped  with  missile  guidance 
radar  and  modernized  avionics.  They  carry  the  Mach  0.9,  150-kilome- 
ter  C-601  missile,  a  threat  to  surface  ships  even  if  not  as  capable  and 
resistant  to  countermeasures  as  more  modem  missiles;  however,  the  B- 
6  would  not  be  effective  in  a  high-technology  environment.  The  new 
FB-7  aircraft  is  under  testing.  Three  of  five  prototype  aircraft  (two  were 
lost)  are  being  tested,  we  believe,  with  the  air  variant  of  the  C-801  (the 
YJ-81  in  Table  A),  a  very  capable  antiship  missile  with  many  features 
that  make  it  hard  to  down.  If  the  FB-7  mated  with  this  missile  pans  out 
(far  from  certain)  and  joins  the  PLA  Navy  in  numbers,  concerns  about 
the  potency  of  PLA  Navy  cruise  missiles  should  be  racheted  up  a  notch 
or  two.  But,  conversely,  Taiwan’s  shipborne  air  and  missile  defense 
against  the  Hong  6,  the  FB-7,  and  the  missiles  they  carry  will  similarly 
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worry  PLA  Navy  aviators  and  their  commanders. 

Target  Acquisition 

An  important  factor  in  the  employment  of  these  antiship  cruise 
missile  systems  is  target  identification  and  designation,  as  mentioned 
previously.  The  PLA  is  still  at  the  stage  of  trying  to  develop  or  acquire 
an  over-the-horizon  targeting  system  to  take  advantage  of  the  extended 
ranges  of  many  of  its  antiship  missiles  (over  100  kilometers-comp ara¬ 
ble  to  that  of  the  widely  deployed  earlier  versions  of  the  U.S.  Harpoon 
antiship  missile).  The  problem  of  locating  targets  is  complicated  by  the 
air  defense  capabilities  of  most  of  Taiwan’s  combatants,  the  targets 
worth  attacking  with  limited  shipboard  loads  of  cruise  missiles  (espe¬ 
cially  for  a  navy  without  a  full  capability  for  replenishment  and  reload¬ 
ing  of  missiles  at  sea).  An  aircraft  close  enough  to  a  ship  to  visually 
identify  it,  even  in  daylight  and  good  weather,  is  likely  to  be  within 
range  of  Taiwanese  missiles.  In  some  cases,  radar  targets  at  long  ranges 
may  be  correlated  with  electronic  emissions  associated  with  Taiwan’s 
ships,  but  this  assumes  that  the  ship  is  “cooperatively”  radiating  the  tell¬ 
tale  emissions,  the  PLA  Navy  patrol  aircraft  can  analyze  such  signals 
(the  PLA  Navy  is  not  advanced  in  electronic  warfare),  no  confusion 
exists  with  ships  of  other  nations  that  emit  similar  signals,  and  naviga¬ 
tional  accuracy  and  other  coordination  problems  do  not  bollix-up  the 
targeting  solution.  This  illustrates  the  difficulties  for  the  PLA  Navy  in 
achieving  targeting  capabilities  approximating  those  used  by  modem 
navies,  which  have  the  advantages  of  very  sophisticated  satellite  infor¬ 
mation  or  advanced  airborne  radars  that  can,  through  special  tech¬ 
niques,  precisely  identify  ships  in  real  time  and  provide  course  and 
speed,  all  ascertained  from  distances  well  beyond  missile  ranges. 

Lots  of  “ 'Bullets ”  and  Nothing  to  Shoot 

To  sum  up,  PLA  Navy  commanders  consequently  must  cope  with  a 
situation  wherein  they  have  many  excellent  antiship  cruise  missiles  but 
are  restricted  in  their  use  by  inadequate  long-range  targeting  methods 
and  by  the  legitimate  concern  that  their  forces,  lacking  in  air  and  missile 
defense,  are  unacceptably  vulnerable  to  attack  by  Taiwan’s  Air  Force 
and  the  antiship  missiles  of  Taiwan’s  naval  combatants,  ships  which  do 
have  substantial  capability  to  stand  and  fight  in  the  face  of  air  and  mis¬ 
sile  attack  from  PLA  forces.  The  PLA  Navy  may  thereby  be  forced  to 
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place  inordinate  reliance  on  submarines-their  two  (five  by  1997)  mod¬ 
em  diesel  submarines  and  numerous  less-capable  submarines.  The  PLA 
Navy  surface  combatants  in  a  conflict  will  not,  of  course,  resign  them¬ 
selves  to  inaction  or  destruction,  but  these  factors  prevent  Beijing  from 
employing  an  appealing  doctrine  that  envisages  sea  control  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait  and  adjacent  waters.  Harking  back  to  the  issue  of  a  capa¬ 
bility  to  conduct  an  amphibious  invasion  of  Taiwan,  the  air  and  missile 
defense  and  other  problems  described  prevent  the  PLA  from  taking 
control  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  moving  amphibious  and  other  shipping 
back  and  forth  at  leisure,  staging  transports,  and  shutding  and  unloading 
in  relative  safety.  Consequentiy,  any  amphibious  operation,  even  if  the 
PLA  could  mount  a  serious  one,  would  be  plagued  with  the  risk  of 
heavy  losses  in  waters  at  least  contested  and  possibly  controlled  by  the 
Taiwanese  defenders.  The  PLA  Navy  contends  with  unacceptable  shortcom¬ 
ings  in  both  amphibious  assault  and  sea  control  capabilities. 

An  American  Role 

So  far,  an  important  factor  has  largely  been  ignored  that  may  weigh 
more  heavily  on  the  minds  of  senior  Chinese  leaders  and  military  offi¬ 
cers  than  the  balance  of  forces  with  respect  to  Taiwan:  the  potential  role 
of  U.S.  forces  in  a  conflict.  Some  observers  contend  that  Washington’s 
dispatch  of  two  aircraft  carrier  batde  groups  to  the  vicinity  of  Taiwan 
during  the  March  1996  exercise  made  it  explicit  that  the  U.S.  would 
join  the  fight  if  the  PRC  undertook  military  actions  against  Taiwan.  If 
that  is  true,  one  can  still  envision  varying  degrees  of  U.S.  support.  For 
example,  the  United  States  may,  openly  or  secretly,  elect  to  provide 
passively  only  intelligence  concerning  PLA  preparations,  movements, 
force  levels,  unit  locations,  etc.  Or,  Washington  may  at  some  stage  wish 
to  act  within  very  narrow  limits.  For  example,  U.S.  antisubmarine 
forces  (submarines,  aircraft,  and  surface  units)  could  covertly  track  PLA 
Navy  submarines  and  provide  information  to  Taiwan’s  Navy.  PLA 
Navy  leaders  know  well  the  enormous  superiority  of  American  anti¬ 
submarine  forces.  Given  the  importance  of  its  submarine  force,  it 
would  be  a  big  blow  to  Beijing  were  the  United  States  then  to  escalate 
its  support  in  this  single  area  and  demand  that  all  PLA  Navy  sub¬ 
marines  remain  in  port  or  risk  attack.  Similarly  troublesome  to  Beijing 
might  be  the  provision  to  Taiwan’s  Navy  of  real-time  targeting  data  on 
PLA  Navy  ships.  U.S.  support  for  Taiwan  might  take  various  forms 
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short  of  full  engagement  in  hostilities  and  need  not  involve  carrier  bat¬ 
tle  groups. 

But  There  Are  the  Carriers! 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  carrier  battle  groups  are  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  employ  to  prevent  escalation  of 
a  crisis,  to  attempt  to  stop  hostilities,  or  to  destroy  forces  as  necessary 
to  end  a  conflict  on  terms  acceptable  to  Washington.  Put  bluntly,  PLA 
naval  ships  and  aircraft  are  not  able  to  conduct  effective  combat  oper¬ 
ations  against  the  U.S.  Navy.9  Their  combat  systems  do  not  permit 
them  to  defend  against  attacks  by  modern  weapon  systems,  and  they 
would  not  be  able  to  detect  and  attack  U.S.  forces  under  any  but  the 
most  exceptional  circumstances.  The  PLA  Navy  could  be  destroyed 
virtually  at  will  whether  in  port  or  at  sea.  The  same  situation  applies  to 
any  matchup  of  PLA  and  U.S.  air  (and  ground)  forces.  Even  the  PLA 
units  that  have  received  modern  equipment  (the  “islands  of  excellence” 
in  the  PLA)  are  not  capable  of  technologically  advanced  warfare. 

A  PLA  Naval  Doctrine  Based  on  Capabilities 

Consequently,  realistic  PLA  Naval  doctrine  toward  Taiwan, 
revealed  by  PLA  actions  and  capabilities,  currently  comes  down  to 
achieving  Beijing’s  political  goals  without  taking  on  Taiwan's  Navy  and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  bringing  about  the  entry  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  other  U.S.  forces 
into  the  conflict-but  having  to  plan  for  and  worry  about  both  of  those  daunting 
challenges.  Resolution  of  the  severe  shortcomings  in  air  and  missile 
defense  and  targeting  are  high  priorities  for  PRC  military  research  and 
development,  but  the  initial  attempts  at  work-arounds  (that  would 
provide  other  alternatives)  seem  to  have  taken  a  familiar  PRC  form: 
Ignore  the  real  problem  and  concentrate  on  something  with  which  one 
is  more  comfortable,  whether  or  not  that  will  really  work.  In  this  case, 
the  Chinese  are  pleased  with  their  prowess  in  the  production  of  cruise 
missiles,  so  they  have  developed  many  types  for  domestic  use  and 
export  and  produced  many  missiles,  just  as  they  are  revealingly  doing 
with  the  obsolescent  J-7  fighter  airframe  derived  from  the  Soviet  MiG- 
21  of  the  1960s.  For  the  time  being ,  the  PLA  Navy-for  wholly  understand¬ 
able  reasons-will  continue  to  tout  widely  its  impressive  arsenal  of  antiship 
cruise  missiles ,  installed  on  virtually  all  large  and  small  combatant  ships  and 
craft,  and  yet  hope  that  the  Central  Military  Commission  does  not  paint  itself 
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into  a  rhetorical  corner  and  direct  the  PLA  Navy  to  commence  combat  opera¬ 
tions  against  Taiwan's  Navy  or,  worse  yet,  expect  the  PLA  to  mount  an 
amphibious  invasion  of  Taiwan. 

Trying  to  Cope  with  Carriers 

Beijing  is  seeking  a  means  to  deal  with  American  aircraft  carriers 
and  their  battle  groups,  including  Aegis  guided-missile  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  guided-missile  frigates,  and  nuclear-powered  attack  sub¬ 
marines.  Beijing’s  fury  over  Washington’s  dispatch  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  Nimitz  groups  in  March  1996  was  much  more  than  political 
pique,  Beijing  is  fully  aware  that  carrier  battle  groups  using  their  air¬ 
craft,  Tomahawk  and  Harpoon  missiles,  and  other  systems,  including 
antisubmarine  forces,  can  essentially  prevent  the  PLA  Navy  from 
deploying  from  its  naval  bases,  much  less  accomplishing  missions.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  Beijing  is  just  “living  with”  this  problem.  As  part 
of  its  development  of  doctrine,  we  should  expect  an  effort  by  the  PLA 
to  counter  the  constraints  imposed  on  Chinese  actions  by  U.S.  carrier 
battle  groups.  One  must  surmise  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  search  is 
underway  for  methods  to  determine  the  locations  of  highly  mobile  car¬ 
riers.  That  might  be  a  first  step  toward  posing  some  minimal  threat,  to 
at  least  cause  American  commanders  to  think  twice  about  sending  a 
carrier  at  the  first  sign  that  Beijing  once  more  has  its  back  up.  Beyond 
that,  we  should  expect  that  the  Chinese  are  attempting  to  devise  a  method,  by 
whatever  means  possible,  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  carrier  battle  groups-skort 
of  the  illogical  action  of  using  a  nuclear-tipped  missile.™ 

It  is  hard  at  this  stage  to  imagine  the  form  possible  Chinese  coun¬ 
ters  to  aircraft  carriers  might  take.  It  need  not  be  a  system  to  shoot 
down  U.S.  airplanes  or  damage  or  sink  all  the  carriers  the  U.S.  might 
send  to  the  region.  The  Chinese  believe  that  Americans  are  unwilling 
to  sustain  large  numbers  of  casualties  in  a  conflict.  Recent  events  have 
reinforced  this  Chinese  conviction.11  Chinese  military  thinkers  may 
well  be  thinking  about  U.S.  carriers  as  huge,  valuable  targets  carrying 
80  or  so  highly  sophisticated  and  expensive  aircraft  and  6,000  sailors 
on  a  single  ship.  They  may  be  trying  to  devise  a  scheme  that  will 
threaten  many  U.S.  lives,  some  way  within  their  reach  to  be  able  to 
threaten  or  cause  extensive  death  and  injury.  Beijing  could  hope  that 
quiet  diesel  submarines  like  the  Kilo  and  Song,  or  a  very  quiet  new 
class  of  nuclear  submarines  based  on  the  latest  Russian  technology, 
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might  eventually  be  part  of  that  scheme.  Alternatively,  and  probably 
with  no  greater  chance  of  success,  the  PLA’s  new  but  intense  interest  in 
information  warfare  may  be  applied.  The  effort  might  be  to  disrupt  or 
destroy  vital  information  systems  within  the  carrier  battle  group. 
However  unlikely  success  is  in  these  endeavors,  they  may  be  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  the  PRC  feels  it  must  adopt  if  it  is  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
its  goals  with  respect  to  Taiwan,  if  the  unfortunate  decision  is  made  by 
the  CMC  to  employ  force.  Beijing  need  not  defeat  the  U.S .  Navy  and  its 
carriers ,  just  deter  or  curb  any  U.S.  effort  to  defend  Taiwan  against  China. 

Not  Just  Carrier  Aircraft 

Beijing  has  not  recently  complained  about  U.S.  Air  Force  land- 
based  air,  probably  because  these  forces  have  not  been  employed  con¬ 
spicuously.  This  choice  by  Washington  has  avoided  the  sensitive  issue 
of  highly  visible  crisis  air  operations  from  U.S.  bases  in  Japan  and 
Korea.  However,  Beijing  has  to  keep  in  mind  the  consequences  of 
behavior  so  onerous  that  it  would  bring  about  not  only  renewed  U.S.- 
Japanese  resolve  and  solidarity  (as  the  1995-1996  exercises  against 
Taiwan  did)  but  also  might  result  in  far  greater  freedom  and  flexibility 
for  the  U.S.  to  use  bases  elsewhere  in  Asia  (maybe  even  once  more  in 
the  Philippines)  in  reacting  to  Chinese  provocations  and  intimidation  of 
Taiwan,  and  reflection  by  Seoul  on  the  implications  of  its  close  ties  with 
Beijing.  And  the  same  consideration  might  apply  to  Chinese  bullying 
tactics  (or  worse)  in  other  areas,  notably  the  Sprady  Islands  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  Moreover,  such  actions  by  China  may  serve  to  fulfill  the 
oft-stated  Chinese  prophecy  of  resurgent  Japanese  militarism-in  the 
form  of  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Force  acting  with  the  United  States 
in  response  to  unacceptable  action  by  the  PLA,  especially  the  PLA 
Navy. 

Tactics 

Not  Just  the  Same  Old  Things 

After  decades  of  familiar  saber-ratding  and  military  exercises  (some 
more  sound  than  substance),  the  CMC,  in  response  to  the  visit  of 
Taiwan  President  Lee  Teng-hui  to  the  United  States  and  other  troubling 
actions  by  Taipei,  demonstrated  in  1995  and  1996  unexpected  imagi¬ 
nation  and  boldness.  Some  observers  described  their  actions  as  pre- 
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dictable  (even  if  not  predicted)-as  just  what  Beijing  has  said  it  would  do 
in  its  perennial  ranting  about  Taiwan.  Some  accused  Beijing  of  over¬ 
reaction,  especially  the  March  round  of  missile  firings  and  the  rumors 
that  more  missile  shots  were  to  come  that  might  not  be  so  accurately 
placed  just  offshore.  One  plausible  explanation  is  that  the  world  was 
witnessing  what  happens  when  the  Chinese  leadership  and  PLA  really 
get  their  dander  up  and  seek  to  preserve  what  they  see  as  China’s  fun¬ 
damental  interests-sovereignty  over  Taiwan  in  this  case.  Whatever  the 
actual  case  may  have  been,  the  PLA,  with  its  missile  “tests,”  threw  off 
the  bonds  of  routine  ground,  naval,  and  air  exercises  and,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  got  the  attention  of  Taiwan,  the  United  States,  and  other  con¬ 
cerned  countries,  including  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  watchful 
ASEAN  countries. 

Choosing  Missiles,  a  PLA  Forte 

The  tactic  of  lobbing  missiles  at  Taiwan  was  bold  but  also  cautious. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  chance  that  the  missiles  would  have  been 
highly  conspicuous  failures  or  that  they  would  have  been  embarrass¬ 
ingly  or  disastrously  inaccurate.  However,  the  CMC  took  advantage  of 
an  unquestioned  PLA  strength— short-range  ballistic  missiles,  missiles 
likely  developed  with  Taiwan  in  mind.  And  these  ballistic  missiles  had 
the  appropriate  specific  capability  of  delivering  conventional  warheads, 
even  if  other  warheads  are  also  possible  for  that  family  of  missiles. 

What  the  PLA  Did  Not  Feel  Confident  To  Do 

Beijing  did  not  chance  revealing  its  weaknesses.  It  did  not  try  fool¬ 
ishly  to  fill  the  skies  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  with  air  superiority  fighters  or 
conduct  simulated  massed  strikes  by  swarms  of  precision  attack  aircraft 
against  targets  that  resemble  or  simulate  Taiwan.  Instead,  there  was 
moderate  participation  in  limited  exercises  by  PLA  Air  Force  and  Navy 
planes,  including  the  26  Su-27s  from  Wuhu  air  base.  Beijing  did  not 
mass  a  naval  armada  to  suggest  that  it  could  control  the  strait  and 
surrounding  waters  or  assemble  an  imposing  amphibious  task  force 
to  underscore  an  ability  to  assault  Taiwan  from  the  sea.  Chinese 
submarines  did  not  pop  up  ominously  on  the  approaches  to  Taiwan’s 
ports  or  take  the  imprudent  risk  of  menacingly  shadowing  U.S.  and 
Taiwanese  naval  ships.  Instead,  the  PLA  naval  activity  was  moderate, 
a  showy  display  of  fire  and  smoke  from  guns  and  missiles,  considerable 
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sound  and  fury  but  well  short  of  titanic.  Beijing  prudently  played  to  its  mil¬ 
itary  strength  and  avoided  making  a  big  show  of  the  areas  where  it  remains 
uncertain ,  or  even  highly  vulnerable . 

Put  succincdy,  Beijing  does  not  wish  to  use  its  air  or  naval  forces 
in  combat  against  Taiwan  because  it  is  not  ready  to  do  so  and  is 
profoundly  concerned  about  the  outcome  if  compelled  to  do  so. 
Beijing  did  not  confront  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups.12  It  is 
highly  likely  that  the  PLA  Navy  did  not  know  precisely  where  either  or 
both  carriers  were  operating  but  did  know  that  their  air  and  naval 
forces  could  not  approach  these  battle  groups  without  being  detected  at 
distances  well  beyond  the  range  of  their  combat  systems.  In  other 
words,  the  U.S,  Seventh  Fleet  had  the  upper  hand  and  could  have 
played  cat  and  mouse  with  PLA  Navy  units,  embarrassing  them  or 
making  an  international  spectacle  of  PLA  Navy  inadequacies  and  inept¬ 
ness.  None  of  this  suggests  that  PRC  air  and  naval  forces  should  be  relegated 
to  impotence.  What  it  does  suggest  is  that  the  tactics  employed  in  this  tiff  with 
Taiwan ,  and  tangentially  with  the  United  States ,  illustrate  that  Beijing  acted 
with  calculated  rationality,  recognizing  and  taking  into  fill  account  its  military 
capabilities  and  deficiencies. 

The  PLA  Is  Not  Ready  to  Pick  a  Fight 

Beijing  and  the  PLA  are  not  looking  for  a  fight  with  Taipei  and  its 
armed  forces.  They  wish  to  intimidate,  to  stop  Taiwan’s  surge  toward 
autonomy  and  independence,  and,  as  a  side  effect,  to  complicate  the 
growth  of  democracy  on  Taiwan  and  prevent  its  spread  to  mainland 
China,  The  missiles  they  fired  were  attempts  to  emphasize  anew  their 
conviction  that  Taiwan  is  an  inalienable  part  of  China.  They  used  this 
dose  of  fear  to  terrorize  the  population  and  turn  political  fence-sitters  to 
favor  accommodation  with  Beijing.  They  tried  to  create  profound  con¬ 
cerns  among  the  powerful  business  leaders  of  Taiwan  that  Beijing  is 
capable  of  disrupting  vital  commerce  and  could  escalate  the  crisis, 
destroying  invaluable  elements  of  the  industrial  infrastructure.  These 
tactics,  as  employed  in  1995  and  1996,  had,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
mixed  results.  However,  those  in  Beijing  who  made  the  decisions  to 
conduct  this  campaign  are  claiming  success.  They  can  assert  that  Lee 
Teng-hui  is  now  more  conciliatory,  has  curbed  his  “vacation  diploma¬ 
cy,”  and  has  no  plans  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  indepen- 
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dence-favoring  Democratic  Progressive  Party  (DPP)  was  shaken  and 
divided  by  disappointing  election  results,  and  the  Beijing-leaning  New 
Party  made  gains.  Taiwan  and  China  are  finding  ways  to  talk  and  reach 
accommodation,  especially  in  trade  and  investment  areas;  delegations 
are  being  exchanged.  Surely,  China  had  to  suffer  in  some  areas  for  its 
heavy-handed  tactics,  but,  on  balance,  Beijing  used  its  military  strength 
carefully  and  achieved  its  primary  goals . 

And  What  of  the  Next  Big  Crisis  ? 

This  success,  as  it  is  viewed  in  Beijing,  will  encourage  repetition  and 
discussion.  Let  us  look  at  plausible  developments  and  what  they  imply 
for  the  tactics  that  might  be  employed  in  another  China-Taiwan  crisis. 

PLA  Missiles  Will  Fly  Again 

PLA  officers  threaten  openly  that  in  another  crisis,  defined  as  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  independence  by  Taiwan,  a  collapse  of  internal  order  in 
Taiwan,  or  foreign  interference  in  Taiwan’s  internal  affairs,  the  reaction 
will  be  stronger  than  the  last  time.  There  will  be  conventional  military 
and  naval  exercises,  but  primarily  there  will  be  much  larger  scale  mis¬ 
sile  launches.  PRC  sources  suggest  nebulously  but  ominously  that  the 
safety  of  military  ships  and  aircraft  might  not  be  guaranteed.  Intervals 
between  salvos  may  vary  from  days  to  just  minutes,  to  increase  the 
apprehension  on  Taiwan.  The  attempt  will  be,  as  before,  to  intimidate 
but  this  time  also  to  terrorize  at  new  heights.  That  ballistic  missiles,  the 
M-9  and  possibly  M-ll  and  DF-21  to  increase  the  available  numbers, 
would  be  used  seems  clear,  but  PLA  Navy  and  coastal  missile  batteries 
could  fire  antiship  and  other  cruise  missiles  that  would  menace  Taiwan 
or  shipping  in  the  strait  or  harbor  approaches.  With  the  continued 
improvements  in  the  PLA  cruise  missile  arsenal,  this  supplementary 
use  of  cruise  missiles  would  be  an  increasingly  appealing  option,  at  less 
cost  per  missile  as  well.  When  the  PLA  Navy  has  a  submarine  capable 
of  submerged  launches  of  cruise  missiles,  and  the  FB-7  naval  attack 
aircraft  is  operational  with  its  advanced  air-launched  antiship  missiles, 
both  may  be  used  in  a  crisis  to  add  startling  elements  to  the  rain  of  mis¬ 
siles.  If  seaborne  or  land-based  theater  missile  defense  systems  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  Taiwan  or  deployed  by  the  U.S.  or  Japan,  the  PLA  will  likely 
try  to  overwhelm  those  systems  with  large  simultaneous  salvos,  includ- 
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ing  launches  of  mobile  missiles  from  unexpected  locations. 

As  Taiwan’s  ability  to  counter  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  improves 
in  the  near-term,  using  land-based  missile  defense  batteries  and  new 
frigates,  Beijing  will  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  whether  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  take  a  chance  that  the  defenses  might  be  embarrassingly  capa¬ 
ble  or  to  use  such  launches  as  a  way  to  learn  something  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  these  new  systems  against  their  missiles, 
valuable  intelligence  in  the  event  they  are  ever  used  in  unrestricted 
combat.  If  Beijing  is  dissatisfied  with  the  political  effects  of  dense  salvos 
of  missiles  into  sea  areas  and  harbor  and  airport  approaches,  the  next 
step  is  to  threaten  or  attack  the  government  buildings  housing  senior 
leaders,  as  previously  threatened.  An  additional  step  might  be  to 
imperil  or  destroy  several  important  elements  of  the  industrial  infra¬ 
structure  in  an  effort  to  have  the  leaders  of  industry  and  other  segments 
of  the  population  urge  the  government  to  accede  to  Beijing’s  wishes. 

Submarines  and  a  Blockade 

Another  escalatory  step  might  be  the  employment  of  submarines  as 
a  primary  force  in  establishing  a  blockade  or  quarantine,  either  partial 
or  total,  depending  more  on  what  the  PLA  Navy  is  able  to  sustain  than 
any  niceties  of  international  law.  There  is  some  evidence  that  China 
has  developed  highly  advanced  mines  that  can  be  laid  by  submarine, 
mines  that  are  difficult  to  detect  and  sweep.  Beijing  may  feel  that,  at 
the  outset  of  a  crisis,  before  Washington  has  a  chance  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  and  get  antisubmarine  forces  on  scene,  it  could  have  its  sub¬ 
marines  plant  mine  fields  with  little  risk  of  losses.  The  use  by  the 
PLA  of  submarines  to  sink  ships  using  torpedoes  raises  the  ante  con¬ 
siderably,  with  the  high  risk  that  American,  Japanese,  and  even  South 
Korean  antisubmarine  forces  might  promptly  be  brought  to  bear  given 
the  intolerable  nature  of  such  actions  by  China. 

Information  Warfare 

The  PRC  has  become  infatuated  with  the  concept  of  information 
warfare.  Much  has  been  written  in  China  about  the  importance  of  IW 
and  how  it  is  likely  to  be  a  major  factor  in  future  conflicts-although  it 
appears  that  little  has  been  done  on  the  development  of  either  concrete 
concepts  or  the  design  of  equipment  and  software.  China’s  IW  experts 
view  this  new  form  of  warfare  as  a  way  for  China  to  jump  ahead  in  tech- 
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nology  and,  through  imagination,  devise  simple  ways  to  disrupt  the 
very  complex  and  vulnerable  systems  on  which  modem  warfare  and 
more  advanced  civil  societies  function.  It  should  be  expected  that  the 
PRC  is  trying  through  every  means  available,  including  infiltrators,  to 
learn  how  to  disable  Taiwan’s  military  information  and  control  systems 
and  the  civilian  systems  by  which  Taiwan  conducts  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  domestically  and  internationally.  The  PLA  Navy 
would  find  it  highly  desirable  to  use  electronic  means  to  foil  Taiwan’s 
antiship  missiles,  and  air  and  missile  defense  systems,  and  thinks  it  can 
do  so  far  more  economically  than  developing  weapons  to  counter  those 
threats.  Sophisticated  disruption  of  banking  transactions,  disabling  of 
commercial  communication  and  computer  networks,  and  pollution  of 
data  bases  would  be  a  tempting  technique  to  attempt  to  get  Taiwan’s 
business  elite  to  apply  strong  pressure  on  the  government  in  Taipei  to 
cave  in  to  Beijing.  Taiwan  is  far  more  vulnerable  to  sabotage  of  this 
form  than  is  China,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  hugeness  of  China  but  also 
because  China’s  systems  are  cruder,  more  rugged,  and  more  redun¬ 
dant,  thus  less  susceptible  to  insidious  intrusion. 

Using  Tactics  That  Match  the  Goal 

The  PRC  does  not  want  to  destroy  Taiwan’s  infrastructure;  it  would 
prefer  to  have  Taiwan’s  economy  largely  intact  upon  reunification,  the 
only  outcome  Beijing  deigns  to  contemplate.  For  many  reasons,  includ¬ 
ing  profound  uncertainty,  it  does  not  wish  to  use  military  force  to 
invade  or  defeat  Taiwan.  Beijing  is,  however,  using  the  PLA  to  deter 
Taipei  from  actions  abhorrent  to  the  PRC  while  it  uses  other  means, 
including  patience  (along  with  many  egregious  methods),  to  bring 
about  reunification  on  terms  it  can  tolerate.  A  PLA  Navy  that  suffers 
heavy  losses  or  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Taiwan’s  Navy,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  other  nations,  cannot  carry  out  that  mission  and 
would  both  set  back  and  embarrass  China  and  advance  Taiwan’s  inter¬ 
ests  and  confidence.  Beijing’s  tactics  will  be  to  capitalize  on  its  strengths, 
avoid  its  weaknesses,  and  use  imaginative  means  to  ensure  that  Taipei  is  kept 
from  choosing  the  path  of  greater  autonomy  and  independence.  Beijing  can  be 
counted  on  to  be  obnoxious,  but  is  far  less  likely  to  be  stupid 
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Notes 

During  1990-92,  while  the  author  was  the  U.S.  defense  and  naval  attache  in 
Beijing,  each  time  Taipei  “stepped  out  of  line,”  as  seen  by  Beijing,  PLA  exercis¬ 
es  were  threatened  or  conducted  in  the  areas  facing  or  near  Taiwan.  The  exer¬ 
cises,  or  intentional  leaks  hinting  at  them,  were  so  frequent  that  the  cooperative 
segment  of  the  Beijing  attache  corps  informally  divided  up  the  tasks  of  traveling 
to  the  area  to  try  to  gauge  the  scale  and  nature  of  the  operations  or  whether  it 
was  all  bluster,  as  was  sometimes  the  case.  These  exercises  have  become  even 
more  pointed  in  recent  years.  In  1993  and  1994,  frequent  exercises  were  held 
that  were  clearly  intended  to  worry  Taipei  over  PLA  attention  to  the  projection 
of  force  in  ways  that  could  be  applied  to  Taiwan.  PLA  exercises  in  the  spring  of 
1994  have  been  described  by  observers  and  analysts  as  having  the  invasion  of 
Taiwan  in  mind,  or  even  as  a  rehearsal  of  plans  for  such  an  operation.  The  East 
Sea  Fleet  and  reinforcing  units  from  other  fleets  have  carried  out  exercises  to 
menace  Taiwan.  These  exercises  have  not  convinced  experienced  observers 
that  the  PRC  can  mount  a  major  successful  operation  against  Taiwan,  but  they 
have  served  the  intended  purpose  of  keeping  Taipei  constantly  aware  of  the 
“PLA  factor”  in  every  autonomous  move  it  contemplates. 

2-  The  U.S.  Naval  Institute’s  Combat  Fleets  of  the  World  1995  and  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  1995-96  give  useful  descriptions  of  the  PLA  Navy’s  amphibious  forces. 
There  are  less  than  200  vessels  which  may  be  termed  amphibious  ships,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  and  capability  from  7  rather  modest  troop  transports  (2,150  tons 
loaded)  and  21  tank  and  33  medium  landing  ships  (3,110-1,650  tons)  down  to 
130  utility  landing  craft  (600  tons),  all  in  widely  varying  states  of  modernity, 
modification,  service,  and  repair.  Only  a  handful  of  these  are  relatively  mod¬ 
em,  capable  ships  such  as  might  be  a  part  of  the  amphibious  force  of  a  Western 
navy.  Various  smaller  landing  craft  (133-58  tons)  number  somewhat  less  than 
400,  including  about  four  air-cushion  vehicles. 

3*  Christopher  D.  Yung,  People's  War  at  Sea:  Chinese  Naval  Power  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century  (CRM  95-214),  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  (Alexandria,  Virginia; 
March  1996),  p.  13. 

This  concept  was  first  heard  from  officers  of  Taiwan’s  forces.  This  may 
imply  that  Taiwanese  intelligence  considers  this  a  serious  option  for  the  PLA 
and  that  Taipei  has  plans  to  counter  this  contingency.  It  also  may  imply  that, 
having  been  reminded  of  the  PLA’s  meager  amphibious  capability,  active 
minds  began  to  conjure  up  other  scenarios-to  serve  other  purposes. 

Tables  A  and  B  were  compiled  by  the  author  from  many  diverse  unclassi¬ 
fied  sources  and  are  an  amalgamation  of  personally  acquired  data,  Western 
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estimates,  and  information  from  Chinese  sources.  These  and  other  such  tables 
prepared  by  the  author  appear  in  similar  form  in  Asia-Pacific  Issues  and 
Developments ,  published  by  National  Security  Planning  Associates  of 
Washington  and  Cambridge  in  May  1996.  Because  the  PLA  does  not  facilitate 
confirmation  of  this  data,  in  some  cases  numbers,  designations,  and  systems 
are  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  the  information  usefully  reflects  the  forces 
described. 

A  competent  PLA  Navy  source  said  in  August  1996  that  the  construction 
of  the  fourth  and  final  ship  of  the  Luhu-class  destroyers  may  be  delayed. 
There  is  concern  in  this  program,  and  for  thejiangwei-class  frigates,  that  many 
ships  built  in  rapid  succession  will  not  be  able  to  incorporate  the  latest 
improvements  and  more  modern  and  capable  equipment  that  may  become 
available,  particularly  from  Russia. 

^  The  two  Kilo  submarines  are  reported  by  PLA  Navy  sources  as  being  opera¬ 
tional  in  the  East  Sea  Fleet.  The  two  additional  Kilos  with  capabilities  similar 
to  the  indigenous  Russian  version  are  to  be  delivered  before  the  end  of  1997. 

The  first  of  the  Song  or  039  type  submarines  is  not  yet  operational.  It 
has,  according  to  Chinese  sources,  completed  “hull  testing”  but  remains  under 
construction  at  Wuhan.  A  PLA  Navy  officer  has  suggested  that  success  with 
the  Kilos  may  mean  discontinuation  of  the  Song  program. 

Beijing  and  especially  the  PLA  Navy  and  its  commander  were  furious  at 
the  U.S.  decision  to  send  two  carrier  battle  groups  to  the  vicinity  of  Taiwan  in 
March  1996.  They  have  termed  the  action  a  “knife  in  the  back  that  inflicted  a 
deep  wound”  and  claimed  that  it  had  no  deterrent  effect,  doing  nothing  but 
harming  bilateral  relations.  A  less  emotional  appraisal  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  of  the  carriers  both  infuriated  and  troubled  the  PLA  Navy 
because  it  was  effective,  representing  U.S.  readiness  to  back  up  a  policy  of 
peaceful  resolution,  to  act  in  defense  of  Taiwan  if  the  PRC  attacked,  and  a 
capability  to  force  the  PRC,  if  necessary,  to  back  down  or  face  grave  conse¬ 
quences. 

After  this  paper  had  been  drafted,  a  relatively  senior  PLA  Navy  officer 
told  the  author  that,  although  it  is  not  government  policy,  many  PLA  Naval 
officers  up  to  senior  captains  and  rear  admirals  advocate  attempting  to  dam¬ 
age  or  sink  a  U.S.  Navy  ship,  regardless  of  the  losses  that  may  be  taken,  if  car¬ 
rier  battle  groups  are  sent  “next  time.” 

This  opinion  was  so  firmly  held  that  before  the  ground  phase  in  DESERT 
Storm  the  most  senior  Chinese  military  officers  were  forecasting  that  Iraq 
would  prevail  by  holding  on,  inflicting  large  numbers  of  American  casualties, 
and  thereby  bringing  about  an  American  accommodation  short  of  Iraqi  defeat. 
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12.  Neither  carrier  battle  group  operated  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  avoiding  unnec¬ 
essary  provocation  and  direct  confrontation  and  also  operating  in  the  way  they 
are  most  effective:  on  the  high  seas  where  they  can  maneuver  and  operate 
freely  and  have  the  advantage  of  reduced  risk  of  detection  and  attack  with  lit¬ 
tle  warning. 
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Taiwan’s  View  of  Military  Balance 
and  the  Challenge  It  Presents 

by  Alexander  Chieh-cheng  Huang 


The  winner  is  one  who  always  makes  sure  of  success  before  he 
challenges  the  enemy.  The  loser  is  one  who  always  challenges  the 
enemy  before  he  makes  sure  of  success.  -  Sun  Tzu1 

Relative  peace  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  over  the  past  50  years  has 
been  maintained  largely  by  two  factors.  First,  Taiwan  independence  has 
not  been  aggressively  pursued  in  Taiwan’s  politics,  and  second,  China 
has  not  had  the  military  ability  to  take  Taiwan  by  force.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that  both  Taipei  and  Beijing  have  not  withdrawn  their 
pledge  of  peaceful  unification,  these  two  long-standing  factors  have 
begun  to  change  in  the  past  several  years.  While  Taiwan’s  recent  efforts 
in  gaining  international  visibility  have  deepened  Beijing’s  concern  about 
the  island’s  commitment  to  eventual  unification,  China’s  six  large-scale 
military  exercises  near  the  Strait  between  July  1995  and  March  1996 
have  also  raised  Taiwan’s  anxiety  over  Beijing’s  determination  to  use 
military  force.2 

For  many  years,  Asia-Pacific  defense  planners  have  failed  to  publicly 
address  a  potential  armed  conflict  between  China  and  Taiwan.  Recent 
tension  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  has  caused  regional  actors  to  re-focus  their 
attention  on  the  Beijing-Taipei  rift.  In  this  context,  a  discussion  of 
Taiwan’s  security  environment,  its  defense  strategy  and  policy,  and  the 
challenges  that  Taiwan  faces  is  needed. 

Taiwan  and  China’s  Strategic  Calculus 

China's  Security  Environment 

China’s  security  environment  has  undergone  significant  change  in 
the  last  decade.  Improved  relations  with  Russia  have  eased  China’s 
northern  defense  concerns  creating  an  environment  in  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  Central  Military  Commission  could  imple- 
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ment  a  “strategic  transformation”  of  China’s  military  doctrine  and  stra¬ 
tegy.3  Mao  Zedong’s  total  war  theory  gave  way  to  a  focus  on  low 
intensity  conflict  or  local  wars  outside  China’s  land  and  maritime 
borders.4  China’s  strategic  transformation,  intertwined  with  economic 
opening  to  the  outside  world,  has  increased  interaction  between  China 
and  its  maritime  neighbors  prompting  two  contradictory  perspectives  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

From  the  perspective  of  its  Asia-Pacific  neighbors,  China’s  rapid 
economic  growth,  increasing  military  budget,  and  growing  ultra-nation¬ 
alism  creates  an  anxiety  that  has  been  gradually  transformed  into  a 
“China  threat  theory.”  The  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  especially  fears  that  if  China’s  fast  pace  economic  development 
continues  to  generate  its  bluewater  ambitions,  they  might  be  forced  to 
make  a  choice  between  accepting  China’s  hegemony  in  the  region  or 
forming  a  greater  maritime  collective  security  mechanism  with  the 
United  States. 

From  China’s  perspective,  its  rapid  economic  development  since  the 
early  1980s  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  catch  up  economically, 
industrially,  and  militarily  with  the  major  industrialized  powers. 
Therefore,  its  military  modernization  program  is  merely  a  means  to 
phase  out  obsolete  weapons  systems  and  to  develop  the  power  status  it 
deserves.  In  dealing  with  China’s  emergence  as  a  regional  power,  the 
U.S.  government  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  its  policy  toward 
Beijing  is  “comprehensive  engagement”  not  “containment”  However, 
policies  such  as  continuing  sales  of  advanced  weapons  systems  to  Taiwan 
and  Asian  allies,  sending  two  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  to  the  Taiwan 
area,  strengthening  security  ties  with  Japan,  assisting  the  Taiwan  Air 
Force  to  secure  an  agreement  with  Manila  to  lease  Subic  Bay  to  Taiwan 
for  the  training  of  F-16  and  Mirage  fighters,5  and  expanding  military 
cooperation  with  Australia  all  have  prompted  Beijing’s  concern  that  the 
United  States  is  formulating  a  plan  for  “soft  containment”  of  China.6  (see 
Map  1) 

Taiwan  in  China’s  Geopolitical  Map 

Taiwan’s  place  in  the  strategic  picture  of  the  post-Cold  War  Asia  is 
debatable.  For  the  industrialized  democracies  and  ASEAN,  Taiwan  may 
be  viewed  as  the  beachhead  of  market  economies  engaging  in  commerce 
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The  “Soft  Containment  Policy”  ) 
against  the  PRC 
A  View  from  Beijing 
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1.  U.S.  sent  2  CVBGs  to  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  Mar.  1996. 

2.  U.S.  and  Japan  signed  Joint  Security  Declaration  in  Apr.  1996. 

3.  The  Philippines  agreed  to  let  Taiwanese  Air  Force  use  its  airspace  in  May  1996. 

4.  U.S.-Australian  military  cooperation  agreement  in  July  1996. 


The  PLA  Navy's  strategic  concept  of  offshore  active  defense  is  considered  to  be  indicating  the 
sea  areas  between  Chinese  coastline  and  the  first  island  chain. 
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with  the  PRC,  or  it  may  be  seen  as  an  unsinkable  aircraft  carrier  defend¬ 
ing  the  regional  interests  in  Asia-Pacific.  Taiwan  may  also  be  considered 
strategically  irrelevant  as  long  as  an  equilibrium  can  be  found  among 
Japan,  China,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  However,  for  Chinese 
defense  planners,  Taiwan  possesses  great  strategic  value  to  China’s 
national  security. 

•  Taiwan  is  the  key  to  China's  maritime  defense.  About  100  nautical 
miles  off  the  Chinese  southeast  coast,  if  under  China’s  control, 
Taiwan  could  serve  as  an  early  warning  device  and  the  first 
layer  of  defense  giving  China  considerable  extended  depth  of 
defense. 

•  Taiwan  is  China's  gateway  to  the  high  seas.  Situated  at  the  southern 
tip  of  the  U.S.-Korea-Japan  security  alliance  which  encircles  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  East  China  Sea,  and  at  the  northern  tip  of 
ASEAN  which  makes  the  South  China  Sea  an  inland  lake,  Taiwan 
could  be  a  strategic  penetration  point  along  the  “first  island  chain” 
where  the  PLA  Navy  could  “comfortably”  sail  into  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Taiwan  is  a  choke  point  of  Asia-Pacific  sea  lanes  of  communications. 
Strategically  located  at  the  mid-point  of  the  Asia-Pacific  shipping 
routes  between  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  between  Okinawa  and 
Manila,  between  Yokosuka  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  between  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  Taiwan  could  monitor  or 
control  the  passage  of  significant  Asia-Pacific  commercial  and 
strategic  shipping.  Accordingly,  whether  or  not  Taiwan  is  hostile  to 
China  would  be  of  crucial  importance  in  PLA  strategic  planning. 

Taiwan’s  Defense  Policy 

In  1991,  President  Lee  Teng-hui  terminated  the  “period  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion  against  communist  rebellion”  marking  an  end  to  Taipei’s  stated  aim 
of  retaking  the  mainland  by  force.7  This  move,  though  with  marginal 
meaning  in  military  terms,  did  indicate  a  fundamental  shift  in  Taiwan’s 
policy  toward  the  PRC.  Under  the  new  political  objective  of  peaceful 
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coexistence  and  negotiated  unification,  strategic  thinking  in  defense 
policy  has  been  transformed  from  “offensive-defensive  as  one”  {gong  shou 
yi  tij  to  “defensive  defense”  [shoushi  fangyu)  which  rules  out  provocative 
or  preemptive  military  actions  against  the  mainland.8  This  “purely 
defensive”  guideline  defines  Taiwan’s  defense  policy. 

Threat  Perceptions 

Taipei’s  Defense  White  Paper  envisions  that  Taiwan’s  national  securi¬ 
ty  threat  comes  from  three  categories:  1)  China’s  use  of  force  against 
Taiwan  and  the  offshore  islands  it  controls,  2)  territorial  split,  and 
3)  regional  conflict.  Among  them,  a  potential  military  assault  by  the 
PRC  posits  the  most  direct  and  serious  threat  to  Taiwan’s  security.9 
Given  China’s  strong  military  establishment,  it  has  dozens  of  ways  to 
threaten  Taiwan  from  sporadic  intimidation  to  a  full-scale  attack.  In 
Taipei’s  calculation,  China’s  most  possible  military  actions  against 
Taiwan  are  summarized  as  follows:10 

•  Deploying  combat  aircraft  to  the  bases  along  China’s  southeast  coast 
with  the  aim  of  affecting  social  stability,  industrial  production,  and 
undermining  the  morale  of  Taiwan  people. 

•  Dispatching  PLA  aircraft  and  warships  to  penetrate  the  conceptual 
middle  line  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  under  the  cover  of  conducting  mili¬ 
tary  exercises. 

•  Instigating  fishing  disputes  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  deploying  naval 
vessels  to  the  dispute  area  in  the  name  of  protecting  fishing  boats. 

•  Disturbing  Taiwan’s  regular  supply  to  the  offshore  islands  or  raiding 
Taiwan  Navy  supply  ships. 

•  Exercising  quarantine  over  commercial  oceanliners  sailing  to  and 
from  Taiwan  ports  by  warships  or  armed  fishing  boats. 

•  Firing  intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles  a)  into  the  coastal  waters 
of  Taiwan,  b)  over  Taiwan  air  space,  c)  into  the  uninhabited  areas  of 
Taiwan,  d)  into  the  populated  areas  on  the  west  coast  of  Taiwan  to 
cause  psychological  shock  among  Taiwan  people. 

•  Encircling  and  intimidating  the  Taiwan-controlled  offshore  islands 
with  fishing  boats  or  armed  fishing  boats.11 
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•  Attacking  and  occupying  the  Taiwan-controlled  offshore  islands,  such 
as  the  Pratas,  Wuchiou,  Matsu  and  Quemoy. 

•  Blockading  the  Taiwan-controlled  offshore  islands. 

•  Mining  Taiwan’s  ports. 

•  Exercising  a  blockade,  partial  or  total,  against  Taiwan  proper. 

•  Launching  large-scale  regular  as  well  as  irregular  assault  against  the 
island  of  Taiwan. 

China’s  overwhelming  military  advantages  over  Taiwan  enable 
Beijing  to  enjoy  great  freedom  of  choice  in  the  timing,  magnitude,  and 
location  of  their  military  actions.  Taiwan  defense  planners  would  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  one  military  scenario  does  not  necessarily  exclude  oth¬ 
ers.  The  PRC  has  considerable  capability  to  simultaneously  initiate  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  attack  against  Taiwan,  as  demonstrated  in  the  three  major 
exercises  in  the  spring  of  1996. 

During  the  height  of  the  PRC’s  military  exercises  earlier  this  year, 
President  Lee  Teng-hui  mentioned  that  he  had  18  plans  ( shibatao  xiberi)  to 
deal  with  possible  military  scenarios.  Taiwan  media  reports  indicated 
that  Lee  was  referring  to  the  18  scenarios  laid  out  in  the  “Taiwan-Penghu- 
Quemoy-Matsu  Defense  Operation  Plan”  ( tai-peng-jin-ma  fangwei  zuozhan 
jihua :)  or  “Operation  Fortified  Defense”  (gu  'an  jihua).  Given  the  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  the  plan,  outsiders  would  be  hard  pressed  to  learn  how 
Taiwan  would  react  to  a  military  threat  from  the  Mainland.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  Taiwan’s  defense  policy  may  provide  some  clues. 

Defense  Policy 

For  Taiwan’s  defense  planners,  the  primary  military  objective  is  to 
repel  the  PLA  invasion  forces  and  to  maximize  the  survivability  and 
sustainability  of  its  own.  Accordingly,  Taiwan’s  defense  policy  is  guided 
by  two  strategic  concepts:  “resolute  defense”  (fangwei  gushou)  and  “effec¬ 
tive  deterrence”  (youxiao  hezu ).12  The  former  is  considered  a  political 
statement  which  emphasizes  the  determination  of  the  Taiwan  military 
forces  to  defend  the  areas  it  controls,  including  the  offshore  islands,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  an  inch  of  its  territory.  The  latter  serves  as  the  center  of 
gravity  of  Taiwan’s  defense  planning  that  focuses  on  building  a  “hard- 
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to-be-swallowed”  military  establishment  to  deter  a  possible  Chinese 
invasion.  The  British  Navy  defines  deterrence  as: 

[that  which]  is  achieved  when  an  opponent  calculates  that  the 
potential  costs  of  pursuing  a  particular  course  of  action  will  out¬ 
weigh  the  expected  advantages  to  be  gained.  An  opponent  can 
be  deterred  through  an  assessment  that: 

■  damage  might  be  sustained  to  his  military  forces  or  to 
other  valued  resources  from  conventional  or  nuclear 
weapons  (punishment); 

■  aggression  will  not  succeed  (denial).13 


Based  on  this  conceptualization  of  deterrence,  two  difficult  questions 
have  to  be  asked: 

•  Does  Taiwan  have  the  credibility  and  capability  to  punish  China  so 

as  to  deter  a  possible  PLA  assault? 

•  Does  Taiwan  have  the  military  capacity  to  deny  a  PLA  invasion? 

Unfortunately,  answers  to  these  two  questions  are  both  yes  and  no. 
Both  answers  are  yes,  because  people  may  argue  that  Taiwan’s  well- 
equipped,  better- trained  armed  forces  can  cause  significant  damage  to 
PLA  invasion  forces.  Both  answers  are  no,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Taiwan’s  self-imposed  defensive  doctrine  rules  out  preemptive  attacks  or 
retaliatory  offensives  against  targets  on  the  mainland,  confining  Taiwan’s 
military  options  should  Taiwan  decide  to  deter  or  punish  China.  Second, 
given  the  large  difference  in  sizes  between  the  two  armed  forces,  it  is 
unclear  how  long  Taiwan’s  forces  can  sustain  a  protracted  armed  conflict 
without  external,  diplomatic  and/or  military  assistance.  Whether  Taiwan 
can  deter  Chinese  invasion  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  examined  in 
a  relative  context.  Consequently,  to  defend  its  national  security  from  a 
relative  weak  position,  Taiwan  has  to  raise  the  threshold  of  deterrence 
and  make  a  Chinese  military  assault  as  difficult  as  possible. 
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Defense-in-Deptk  (see  Map  2) 

Taiwan’s  efforts  to  improve  military  deterrence  can  be  put  into  two 
categories.  The  first  deals  with  an  increase  in  the  depth  of  defense.  The 
second  deals  with  priorities  in  defensive  operations.  With  merely  100 
nautical  miles  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  and  the  long,  narrow 
characteristics  of  the  island,  Taiwan  cannot  count  on  military  deterrence 
by  decisive  land  battles  on  the  island.  Therefore,  Taipei’s  defense  plan¬ 
ners  developed  a  four-layer  defense-in-depth  strategic  concept 

•  Front  Line.  In  the  history  of  the  Beijing-Taipei  military  stand-off,  off¬ 
shore  islands  such  as  Quemoy  and  Matsu  have  served  as  the  tripwire 
of  armed  conflict  and  the  front  line  of  Taiwan’s  defense  shield.  The 
defense  buffer  role  of  these  heavily  fortified  offshore  islands  have 
somewhat  diminished  due  to  the  increase  of  PLA’s  capability  to  project 
forces  direcdy  against  Taiwan.  Nevertheless,  these  offshore  islands, 
equipped  with  land-based  surface-to-surface  missiles  and  heavy 
artillery  can  still  complicate  the  PLA  operations  across  the  Strait 

•  Middle  Line  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  For  more  than  40  years,  a  conceptu¬ 
al  middle  line  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  has  served  in  practice  to  maintain 
a  cold  peace  between  China  and  Taiwan.  Although,  in  the  third  of  a 
series  of  military  maneuvers  which  took  place  between  March  18-25, 
1996,  the  PLA  might  have  tried  to  push  the  envelop  by  choosing  an 
exercise  area  large  enough  to  approach  the  middle  line,  they  did  not 
violate  this  “boundary.”  The  Taiwan  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  instruct¬ 
ed  to  defend  this  psychological  line  from  encroachments  by  PLA 
forces. 

•  Coast  Line.  Should  PLA  forces  be  able  to  obtain  air  and  sea  superi¬ 
ority  and  pass  the  middle  line  of  the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  battlelines 
would  then  be  drawn  further  eastward  to  the  coast  line  of  the  island 
of  Taiwan.  In  this  phase  of  conflict,  Taipei  would  employ  all  possible 
military  means,  regular  army  and  reserves,  conventional  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  weapons  systems,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  island  of 
Taiwan. 

•  Bottom  Line.  In  the  concept  of  military  operations,  the  island  of 
Taiwan  does  not  have  enough  depth  of  defense.  Given  the  long  and 
narrow  plains  along  its  west  coast,  the  invading  forces  could  easily 
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penetrate  the  central  mountains  and  divide  Taiwan’s  defense  forces 
into  several  battle  areas.  If  Taiwan  forces  are  unable  to  resolutely 
defend  the  Chongshan  Highway,  there  is  a  significant  possibility  that 
Taiwan  would  fall. 

Priorities  in  Defense  Operations 

In  connection  with  the  defense-in-depth  strategic  concept,  Taiwan 
prioritizes  its  defense  operations  as  air  superiority  (zhikon$,  sea  denial 
(. zhihai ),  and  anti-landing  warfare  (fandenglu)u  This  air-sea-land  doctrine 
directs  not  only  Taiwan’s  military  construction  but  also  its  defense 
procurement  programs. 

•  Air  Superiority.  Since  the  Taiwan  Strait  crises  in  the  1950s,  the 
Taiwan  Air  Force  has  been  able  to  maintain  air  superiority  over  the 
PLA  Air  Force.  To  ensure  such  advantage,  in  recent  years,  Taiwan 
has  invested  large  amounts  of  resources  in  upgrading  combat  aircraft 
and  strengthening  reconnaissance  and  early  warning  systems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  150  F-16s,  60  Mirage  2000V  fighters  and  four 
E-2T  Hawkeye  II  early  waming/command  and  control  aircraft.  If 
the  Taiwan  Air  Force  can  successfully  deny  China’s  air  assault  and 
control  its  airspace,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  PLA  cannot  launch  an 
amphibious  attack  against  Taiwan.  Therefore,  Taiwan  continues  in  its 
efforts  to  acquire  advanced  medium-range  air-to-air  missiles  in  order 
to  be  able  to  maintain  its  leverage  in  the  air. 

•  Sea  Denial  (Anti-blockade).  In  order  to  deal  with  China’s  large 
numbers  of  submarines  and  newly  developed  major  surface  combat¬ 
ants,  Taiwan’s  naval  modernization  programs  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  on  improvement  in  ship-board  electronic  and  combat  systems, 
ship-to-ship  missiles,  and  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities.  Given 
that  Taiwan’s  economy  is  highly  dependent  on  maritime  trade,  its 
navy  must  be  capable  of  countering  a  naval  blockade  and  of  keeping 
Taiwan’s  sea  lanes  open.  The  Taiwan  Navy’s  ASW  and  mine  warfare 
capabilities  have  been  considerably  upgraded  since  the  introduction 
of  Knox-class  and  Cheng  Kung-class  frigates,  Aggressive-class  and 
MWW-50-class  mine  hunters.  Nevertheless,  admirals  in  Taipei 
believe  that  advanced  submarines  serve  as  the  best  platform  for  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  and  strategic  deterrence. 
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•  Anti-landing  Warfare.  Even  though  China  possesses  very  limited 
sea-lift  capability,  Taiwan  is  prepared  to  roll  back  China’s  amphibi¬ 
ous  assault.  The  best  scenario  is  to  project  firepower  and  destroy  the 
invasion  force  about  8-30  nautical  miles  from  the  Taiwan’s  western 
shore.  Forces  involved  in  anti-landing  warfare  are  in  three  cate¬ 
gories:  1)  heavy  artillery  and  land-based  missiles,  such  as  Hsiung 
Feng  anti-ship  missiles  and  Stinger  surface-to-air  missiles;  2)  army 
helicopters,  such  as  AH-1W  Cobra  and  OH-58D  Kiowa;  3)  main 
battle  tanks,  such  as  M-48H  and  M60A3. 

All  these  operations  have  been  developed  to  prevent  an  invasion 
force  from  landing  on  Taiwan  shores. 

New  Directions 

It  is  reported  that,  based  on  Taiwan’s  “  10-year  force  construction 
program”  (guojun  shinian  bingli  mubiao  guikua),  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense  is  contemplating  the  introduction  of  a  new  defense  concept: 
“independent  operations  in  defense  zones  and  operations  zones”  ( fangqu 
ji  zhanqu  duli  zuozhari).  The  new  plan  aims  at  dividing  Taiwan’s  armed 
forces,  including  Navy  and  Air  Force,  into  two  defense  zones  (Quemoy 
and  Matsu)  and  four  operations  zones  (Northern,  Central,  Southern,  and 
Eastern  Taiwan).  Each  zone  is  required  to  independently  conduct  air-sea- 
land  joint  operations.15  Moreover,  in  coping  with  China’s  establishment 
of  rapid  reaction  units  and  improvement  in  airborne  operations  capabil¬ 
ities,  Taiwan  is  reported  to  have  established  three  independent  airborne 
special  operations  brigades  ( duli  hangkong  tezhanlyu)  by  combining  and 
reorganizing  its  Special  Force  Command  and  helicopter  forces.  The 
three  brigades  are  said  to  be  integrated  into  the  6th,  8th  and  10th  Armies 
under  the  concept  of  independent  operations  of  operations  zones.16 
These  new  arrangements,  although  not  officially  announced,  further 
explain  Taiwan’s  strategic  concept  of  resolute  defense. 

Major  Challenges 

To  maintain  the  military  balance  across  the  Strait,  Taiwan  has  focused 
its  efforts  in  upgrading  its  weapons  systems  and  in  developing  a  defense-in¬ 
depth  strategy  to  raise  the  threshold  of  deterrence.  However,  tremendous 
challenges  to  Taiwan’s  defense  establishment  still  exist  The  following  are 
some  of  the  fundamental  and  most  critical  difficulties  Taiwan  faces  today. 
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Military  Procurement 

Acquiring  advanced  weapons  systems  to  counter  military  threats 
from  the  mainland  has  been  one  of  the  first  priorities  in  Taiwan’s 
defense  construction.  Theoretically,  military  procurement  programs 
should  be  directed  by  a  nation’s  overall  strategic  planning  and  opera¬ 
tions  requirement.  Unfortunately,  Taiwan’s  armed  forces  does  not  have 
such  luxury. 

•  China-led  Sanctions.  Viewing  Taiwan  as  an  renegade  province,  China 
defines  any  military  sales  to  Taiwan  a  challenge  to  China’s  sover¬ 
eignty  and  territorial  integrity  and  threatens  to  sever  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries  that  decide  to  sell  arms  to  Taiwan. 
Consequently,  Taiwan  confronts  enormous  difficulties  in  locating  and 
purchasing  weapons  systems  based  on  its  own  defense  planning.  Military 
operations  plans  have  been  constandy  altered  due  to  the  gap 
between  the  desired  systems  and  the  systems  Taiwan  can  actually 
get.  This  heavy-handed  Chinese  management  of  international  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  has  often  created  the  unique  conditions  of  'procure¬ 
ment  directing  planning  in  Taiwan,  complicating  the  island’s  military 
strategy. 

Different  Perceptions.  Taiwan’s  huge  foreign  exchange  reserve  has 
not  been  able  to  make  international  arms  sales  totally  a  buyer’s 
market.  Apart  from  China’s  objection  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
getting  foreign  governments  to  share  Taiwan’s  perceptions  of  a  threat 
is  another  critical  problem  for  Taiwan.  Convincing  foreign  countries 
that  their  national  security  interests  would  be  served  by  approving 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  is  a  critical  task. 

Logistical  Adjustment 

Given  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  military  between  Taiwan  and 
China,  how  Taiwan  maintains  a  sufficient  edge  both  in  hardware  and  in 
the  quality  of  its  officer  corps  is  the  key  to  Taiwan’s  deterrence  strategy. 
In  order  to  match  China’s  improved  military  capability  under  its  defense 
modernization  program,  Taiwan  has  increased  its  defense  procurement 
and  acquired  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  weapons  systems. 
However,  receiving  many  new  weapons  systems  in  a  short  period  of  time 
has  put  tremendous  pressure  on  Taiwan’s  defense  establishment.  Two 
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major  structural  problems  can  be  identified: 

•  Manpower.  In  terms  of  education  levels,  Taiwan’s  are  among  the  best 
military  forces  in  the  world.  More  than  82%  of  drafted  soldiers  have 
received  high  school  diplomas  or  higher  education.17  However, 
reduction  of  conscription  service  terms  from  three  years  to  two  years 
in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  has  become  a  problem  for  the  operation 
of  newly  acquired  warships  and  combat  aircraft.  Draftees  could 
leave  the  service  before  becoming  skilled  soldiers  and  sailors,  capa¬ 
ble  of  mastering  sophisticated  and  hi-tech  weapons  systems. 
Although  proposals  for  changing  military  service  from  conscription 
to  voluntary  service  have  been  frequently  discussed,  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  is  still  unwilling  to  make  such  changes  due  to  finan¬ 
cial  and  political  considerations. 

•  Logistics  Systems  Integration.  Taiwan’s  second  generation  weapons 
systems  requires  new  logistical  support  systems.  The  Taiwan  military 
faces  two  challenges:  1)  formulating  a  support  structure  to  keep  up 
with  the  sudden  increase  of  new  logistical  requirements,  and  2) 
managing  to  operate  two  different  logistics  systems,  for  new  weapons 
systems  and  old,  simultaneously.  The  Air  Force,  for  example,  has  to 
build  and  manage  logistics  systems  for  four  different  aircraft: 
American-made  F-16s,  French-made  Mirage  2000s,  indigenous  IDFs, 
and  existing  F-5s.  If  an  integrated  or  workable  logistics  system  can¬ 
not  be  developed,  the  effectiveness  of  Taiwan’s  Air  Force  upgrade 
program  will  be  much  less  meaningful. 

Low-intensity  But  Constant  Intimidation 

The  PLA’s  increase  in  combined  arms  training  and  exercises  have 
led  analysts  to  focus  on  possible  scenarios  of  conventional  naval  warfare 
in  the  Taiwan  Strait  However,  the  possibility  of  a  Chinese  “political 
offensive”  against  Taiwan  prompted  by  the  resurrection  of  Mao 
Zedong’s  doctrine  of  “guerrilla  warfare”  and  fighting  a  “people’s  war”  in 
the  Taiwan  Strait  cannot  be  dismissed.  The  PLA  can  wage  a  war  of 
nerves  which  periodically  intimidates  Taiwan’s  defense  systems  and 
agitates  its  social  and  economic  order.  Therefore,  acquiring  advanced 
weapons  systems  may  not  completely  relieve  Taiwan’s  security  concerns. 
China,  with  its  geographic  advantages  and  irregular  warfare  capabilities, 
has  numerous  options  to  exert  low-intensity  military  pressure  on  Taiwan 
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which  can  make  Taiwan’s  defense  modernization  program  irrelevant 

Offshore  Islands.  Most  of  the  Taiwan-controlled  offshore  islands  are 
located  near  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  To  the  larger,  well-fortified 
islands  such  as  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  China  can  employ  maritime 
militia  to  disrupt  the  routine  commercial  shipping  and  military  logis¬ 
tics  supply  to  those  two  islands.  More  challenging  scenarios  are  that 
China  can  simply  blockade  and  starve  defending  troops  on  other 
smaller  islands  such  as  Dongsha  (manned  by  only  two  marine 
companies)  or  Wuchiou  (defended  by  one  strengthened  marine 
battalion). 

•  Fishing  Disputes.  For  Taiwan’s  defense  planners,  the  most  difficult 
day-to-day  challenge  is  China’s  armed  fishing  fleet  China  can  mobi¬ 
lize  hundreds  of  fishing  boats,  loaded  with  naval  militia,  to  provoke 
a  conflict  with  Taiwan’s  fishing  boats  in  order  to  force  Taiwan  into  a 
difficult  choice  of  either  sending  naval  combatants  to  the  disputed 
area  or  facing  unbearable  political  costs  domestically. 

•  Intimidation  without  Escalation.  China  can  employ  regular  or  irregu¬ 
lar  forces  to  periodically  push  the  limits  of  Taiwan  defense  by 
approaching  the  middle  line  of  the  Strait  or  the  12-nautical  mile  line 
of  territorial  waters.  China  can  send  its  combat  aircraft  in  different 
numbers  and  formations  to  the  middle  line  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  and 
then  return  to  the  mainland.  Chinese  maritime  militia  can  interdict 
Taiwan-flagged  commercial  shipping  in  the  sea  areas  next  to  Taiwan’s 
line  of  territorial  waters.  These  “touch  and  run”  tactics  will  keep 
Taiwan  armed  forces  constandy  running  from  one  trouble  spot  to 
another  without  a  real  engagement.  In  these  cases,  China  can  actu¬ 
ally  neutralize  Taiwan’s  superior  naval  and  air  forces  even  without 
employing  its  regular  PLA  forces. 

Strategic  Dilemma 

Can  Taiwan  maintain  a  real  military  balance  without  external  assis¬ 
tance?  Obviously,  the  answer  is  no.  Can  Taiwan  count  on  foreign 
powers  to  come  to  its  aid  if  and  when  China  wages  war  against  Taiwan? 
The  answer  is  unclear.  In  a  close  examination  of  Taiwan’s  defense  poli¬ 
cy,  one  can  find  that  Taiwan  makes  its  defense  plans  based  on  a  calcula- 
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tion  that  no  foreign  country  will  come  to  Taiwan’s  rescue.  This  difficult 
reality  spells  out  Taiwan’s  biggest  challenge  when  facing  China’s  military 
adventurism. 

•  Strategic  Isolation.  Because  of  China’s  diplomatic  blockade,  only  30 
countries  in  the  world  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  Taiwan,  none 
of  which  are  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Taiwan  is  excluded  from  the 
United  Nations  and  all  of  the  regional  security  dialogues  such  as  the 
Council  for  Security  Cooperation  in  Asia-Pacific  and  the  ASEAN 
Regional  Forum.  Taiwan  does  not  have  a  mutual  defense  treaty  with 
the  United  States  nor  with  any  of  the  U.S.  allies  in  the  region.  This 
strategic  isolation  makes  Taiwan  uncertain  about  its  foreign  military 
procurement  program  and  possible  international  reactions  to  an 
armed  conflict  across  the  Taiwan  Strait 

•  Strategic  Positioning  An  isolated  Taiwan  would  find  itself  in  a  more 
difficult  situation  when  conflict  occurs  between  China  and  other 
regional  powers.  The  dilemma  for  Taiwan  is  that  Taiwan  cannot 
afford  to  offend  China  nor  other  regional  powers.  Taiwan  seems  to  be 
faced  with  a  choice  of  two  fundamental  questions.  Should  Taiwan  join 
China  and  claim  sovereignty  over  the  entire  Spratly  Archipelago?  Or 
should  Taiwan  pursue  and  develop  a  theater  missile  defense  alliance 
with  Japan,  Korea  and  the  United  States?  No  defense  official  in 
Taipei  wants  to  answer  these  questions.  For  Taiwan’s  survival,  policy 
decisions  may  not  be  a  choice  between  beauty  and  the  beast  but 
between  long-term  goals  and  short-term  interests.  How  to  avoid  a 
direct  confrontation  with  China  while  soliciting  support  from  foreign 
powers  is  probably  the  most  difficult  challenge. 

Beyond  the  Military  Scope 

In  view  of  the  challenges  that  Taiwan  faces,  it  is  likely  that  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  problems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  military  measures.  In 
fact,  military  confrontations  would  only  hurt  both  China’s  and  Taiwan’s 
economic  development,  and  extensive  military  modernization  programs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  would  only  lure  other  Asian-Pacific 
nations  into  an  unlimited  arms  race.  Therefore,  avoiding  military  options 
in  strategic  thinking  is  of  vital  importance  in  managing  relations  between 
Beijing  and  Taipei.  The  only  current  source  of  military  conflict  in  the 
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Taiwan  Strait  comes  from  Beijing’s  insistence  on  keeping  military  options 
open.  China  set  two  conditions  for  using  military  force  against  Taiwan: 
1)  if  and  when  Taiwan  declares  independence,  2)  if  and  when  foreign 
powers  intervene  in  the  cross-Strait  affairs.18  These  two  conditions  lead 
to  two  interlocking  issues:  the  one-China  principle  and  the  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  the  Taiwan  issue.  If  Taiwan,  China  and  regional  powers 
cannot  find  a  way  out  of  the  China-made  psychological  cocoon,  conflict 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  will  probably  continue. 

Rethinking  the  “One- China  Principle” {see  Diagram) 

Beijing  has  imposed  on  Taiwan  the  “one-China  principle”  as  a 
guideline  for  conducting  cross-Strait  affairs,  claiming  Taiwan  is  part  of 
China.  Taiwan  does  not  dispute  the  notion  of  one  China,  but  insists  that 
currently,  there  are  two  equal  political  entities  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
two  non-overlapped  Chinese  territories.  Summarizing  official  statements 
on  the  “one  China”  paradox  by  both  Beijing  and  Taipei,  five  options  of 
cross-Strait  relations  can  be  identified: 

a)  One  China  is  PRC  =  one  country,  two  systems  =  forced  unification; 

b)  One  China,  two  definitions  =  one  China,  two  governments;19 

c)  Two  interim  Chinas  =  one  in  Beijing,  one  in  Taipei  aiming  at  eventual 
unification;20 

d)  Two  Chinas  =  one  in  Beijing,  one  in  Taipei  without  spelling  out  a 
unification; 

e)  One  China,  one  Taiwan  =  Taiwan  independence. 

Among  these  options,  Taiwan  does  not  accept  a  forced  unification 
under  the  principle  of  “one  country,  two  systems.”  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  it  does  not  accept  “Taiwan  inde¬ 
pendence,  two  Chinas,  or  one  China,  one  Taiwan.”  Consequently,  items 
a,  d,  and  e  are  not  feasible  options  in  projecting  the  future  of  Beijing- 
Taipei  relations.  Item  b  and  c  are  in  fact  a  reflection  of  current  reality 
and  can  be  regarded  as  the  status  quo.  If  maintaining  the  status  quo  and 
preventing  military  conflict  are  desired  goals  of  all  Asia-Pacific  countries; 
regional  powers,  including  China,  would  probably  need  to  gradually 
recognize  the  reality  of  “one  China,  two  governments”  and  therefore 
create  a  new  path  for  Beijing  and  Taipei  to  develop  healthier  relations. 


Whither  One  China?  Whither  War? 
Paradoxical  Relationship  across  the  Taiwan  Strait 
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Internationalization  of  the  “ Taiwan  Issue ” 

China  may  not  accept  the  reality  that  there  are  two  legitimate 
governments  in  what  is  considered  traditional  Chinese  territory 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  Taiwan  itself  does  not  have  the  resources  and 
capabilities  to  formulate  a  credible  deterrence  against  a  Chinese  mil¬ 
itary  threat  unless  it  secures  external  assistance,  diplomatic  and  mili¬ 
tary.  The  internationalization  of  the  Taiwan  issue  ( Taiwan  wenti  guoji- 
hua)  has  been  viewed  as  a  taboo  in  China  which  is  hyper-sensitive  to 
foreign  intervention  of  its  “internal”  affairs.  Indeed,  any  issue 
between  Beijing  and  Taipei  is,  in  principle,  an  internal  affair  of  the 
Chinese  people.  However,  given  Taiwan’s  strategic  location,  armed 
conflict  between  China  and  Taiwan  would  definitely  have  regional 
consequences.  Any  military  conflict  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  affecting 
the  freedom  of  navigation  or  the  sea  lanes  of  communications  is  a 
regional  security  issue,  not  a  matter  of  internal  Chinese  affairs. 
Moreover,  it  is  unlikely  that  foreign  countries  or  a  regional  security 
forum  could  resolve  or  manage  a  military  conflict  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  without  involving  Taiwan.  To  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  crisis 
in  the  region  resulting  from  conflict  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  it  seems  nec¬ 
essary  for  Asia-Pacific  countries  to  reconsider  the  current  practice  of 
excluding  Taiwan  from  participation  in  regional  security  dialogues. 

Conclusion 


The  rise  of  China  as  a  regional  military  power,  based  on  its  con¬ 
tinued  economic  success  and  its  soaring  nationalistic  self-confidence, 
could  eventually  alter  the  current  Asia-Pacific  power  equilibrium. 
The  PLA’s  assertive  actions  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  recent  years  have 
indeed  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Asia-Pacific  countries  to  reex¬ 
amine  Taiwan’s  status  in  regional  security.  Because  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  do  not  have  a  policy  of  containment  toward  China, 
Taiwan  may  believe  that  it  has  no  strategic  value  to  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  either  in  the  enlargement  of  market  democracies  and  or 
in  the  defense  of  Asia-Pacific  sea  lines.  To  China,  however,  Taiwan  is 
becoming  an  important  part  of  its  strategic  defense  and  bluewater 
ambitions.  The  gap  in  perception  between  China  and  the  rest  of 
Asia-Pacific  countries  regarding  Taiwan,  especially  during  a  time  of 
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power  competitions  in  the  post- Cold  War  Asia,  may  be  a  source  of 
great  crisis.  Taiwan,  sitting  between  two  giants,  faces  an  uncertain 
future. 
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that  the  PRC  would  employ  military  force  against  Taiwan.  They  are: 

1.  if  and  when  Taiwan  declares  independence; 

2.  if  and  when  internal  upheaval  occurs  in  Taiwan; 

3.  if  and  when  Taiwan’s  armed  forced  becomes  relatively  weak; 

4.  if  and  when  foreign  powers  intervenes  in  the  cross-Strait  affairs; 

5.  if  Taiwan  refuses  to  engage  in  unification  talks;  and 

6.  if  and  when  Taiwan  develops  nuclear  capability. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that,  recently,  the  PRC  seemed  have  lowered  its  threshold 
and  emphasized  “Taiwan  independence”  and  “foreign  intervention”  as  the  two 
most  “unacceptable”  conditions. 

In  order  to  avoid  disagreement  in  the  definition  of  “one  China”  and  to 
proceed  negotiation  on  technical  issues,  in  a  meeting  in  Hong  Kong  October 
1992,  Taipei’s  Strait  Exchange  Foundation  (SEF)  and  Beijing’s  Association  of 
Relations  Across  the  Taiwan  Strait  (ARATS)  reached  a  verbal  agreement  that 
both  sides  would  tolerate  different  definitions  of  “one  China. zhongguo ,  gezi 
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biaoshu)  Later  on  November  16,  1992,  the  ARATS  deliver  a  letter  to  the  SEF 
officially  confirmed  the  Hong  Kong  agreement 

20.  when  answering  a  question  about  “one  China”  in  a  Seattle  APEC  press 
conference  on  November  21,  1993,  Taiwan’s  Economic  Minister  P.K.  Chiang 
stated  that  Taipei  pursues  an  “interim  two  Chinas  policy  aiming  at  one  unified 
China.”  (yi  yige  zhongguo  wei  zfiixiang  de  jieduanxing  liangge  zhongguo  zhengcij 
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When  locked  in  ideological  competition,  as  China  and  Taiwan 
have  been,  divided  political  entities  are  prone  to  have  extremely 
strong  desires  for  unification.  They  may  be  inclined  to  take  radical, 
confrontational  approaches  to  achieving  unification.  To  improve  the 
status  of  their  personal  authority  and  to  increase  the  legitimacy  of  their 
regime,  their  leaders  often  use  the  emotional  issue  of  national  unity  in 
conducting  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  Intense  ideological  competi¬ 
tion  and  elite  power  struggles  result  in  a  military  tension  that  leaves 
little  room  for  developing  economic  and  social  ties  with  each  other. 

“Liberating  Taiwan,”  for  instance,  remained  high  on  Mao  Zedong's 
political  agenda,  so  did  “recovering  the  mainland”  on  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s.  Similarly,  North  Korea’s  Kim  II  Sung,  and  his  counterparts  in 
the  South,  were  preoccupied  with  unbridled  competition  and  antago¬ 
nism.  Only  after  the  passing  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  the  onset 
of  pragmatic  leadership,  did  non-political  ties  begin  to  develop  as  has 
occurred  in  cross-strait  exchanges  since  the  late  1980s  and  in  the  high- 
level  inter-Korean  talks  in  the  early  1990s.1 

However,  China  and  Korea  remain  divided  nations  ridden  with 
tensions  and  uncertainties.  The  1995-1996  PRC  military  exercises  near 
Taiwan,  and  North  Korea’s  nuclear  gambit,  have  highlighted  the  criti¬ 
cal  importance  of  the  divisions  of  China  and  Korea  for  Asian  stability. 
Furthermore,  with  the  passing  of  China’s  Deng  Xiaoping  (February 
1997)  and  North  Korea’s  Kim  11  Sung  (July  1994)  both  states  have 
entered  a  period  of  sustained  uncertainty,  with  various  but  important 
implications  for  regional  stability. 

As  die  Asia-Pacific  nations  search  for  a  new  regional  strategic  order, 
they  share  a  perception  that  the  region’s  stability  and  prosperity  will 
increasingly  hinge  on  the  future  capability  and  behavior  of  China— 
potentially  the  most  influential  nation  in  the  region.  Cross-strait  rela- 
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tions,  in  short,  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  China’s  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States,  the  remaining  superpower;  and  with 
Japan,  a  potential  rival,  in  this  fast-moving,  uncharted  Asia-Pacific  secu¬ 
rity  environment 

The  Dynamics  of  Taiwan-PRC  Relations 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  paradoxes  in  cross-strait  relations  has 
been  their  growing  economic  and  social  interactions,  even  if  mainland 
China  continues  to  be  Taiwan’s  foremost  threat  to  its  security  and  inter¬ 
national  status.  Beginning  in  the  mid-1980s  and  continuing  in  the 
1990s,  Taiwan  businessmen  have  responded  to  the  changing  economic 
realities  between  Taiwan  and  the  mainland  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
the  mid-1990s  mainland  China  had  become  Taiwan’s  second  largest 
export  market  only  after  the  United  States,  the  single  most  important 
source  of  trade  surplus,  and  the  top  recipient  of  Taiwan’s  outbound 
capital  flow.2 

According  to  Taiwan’s  official  statistics,2  Taiwan’s  trade  with  the 
mainland  in  1995  totaled  US$22.5  billion  and  its  export  to  the  main¬ 
land  accounted  for  175  percent  of  its  total  exports.  In  the  same  year, 
Taiwan’s  overall  trade  surplus  was  US$8.1  billion,  whereas  its  trade 
surplus  with  the  mainland  stood  at  US$  16.3  billion.  By  the  end  of  1995, 
more  than  30,000  Taiwan-invested  firms  on  the  mainland  had  a  cumu¬ 
lative  investment  of  approximately  US$30  billion.  Their  deepening 
economic  and  social  ties  are  further  evidenced  by  more  than  8  million 
visits  from  Taiwan  to  the  mainland  in  the  period  1987- 1995.4 

The  expansive  nature  of  their  economic  and  social  ties  is  quite 
remarkable  in  light  of  the  heightened  cross-strait  tensions  in  1995,  in 
the  wake  of  President  Lee  Teng-hui’s  unofficial  visit  to  the  United 
States.  They  included  the  suspension  of  semi-official  talks  (June), 
missile  tests  (July  and  August),  and  military  exercises  (August  and 
November).  As  if  to  back  up  its  determination  to  curb  what  it  sees  as 
Taiwan’s  move  toward  independence,  Beijing  continuously  stepped  up 
military  pressure  on  the  eve  of  Taiwan’s  first-ever  direct  presidential 
election  on  March  23,  1996. 

Mainland  China’s  unprecedented  three  consecutive  military  exer¬ 
cises  near  Taiwan  in  March  1996— missile  tests  (March  8-15),  naval  and 
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aerial  exercises  (March  12-20)  and  landing  exercises  (March  18-25)— 
invited  an  equally  surprising  military  response  from  the  United  States, 
the  dispatch  of  two  carrier  battle  groups  to  the  East  China  Sea.  At  the 
least,  the  cross-strait  crises  provided  a  grim  reminder  to  those  who  had 
doubts  about  the  pertinacity  of  the  territorial  and  sovereignty  issues  and 
about  the  United  States'  critical  balancing  role  in  the  post- Cold  War 
Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  rapid  unfolding  of  the  above  events,  manifested  in  an  action- 
reaction,  or  “overaction-overreaction”  pattern,  was  caused  by  a  variety 
of  factors.  They  include  the  so-called  “economic  convergence  and 
political  divergence”  in  cross-strait  relations,  the  leadership  transition  in 
mainland  China,  Taiwan’s  democratization,  frosty  Sino-U.S.  relations, 
and  the  challenges  and  opportunities  created  by  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War.  While  it  is  conceivable  that  all  or  most  of  these  variables  have 
influenced  the  events  in  a  complex  and  interactive  manner,  they  can  be 
grouped  into  three  major  perspectives:  Taiwan’s  democratization  and 
indigenization;  mainland  China’s  politics  of  leadership  succession;  and 
Taiwan-mainland  China  rivalry  in  the  international  arena. 

Taiwan  }s  Democratization  and  Indigenization 

Most  analysts  agree  that  the  ongoing  process  of  Taiwan’s  democra¬ 
tization  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  cross-strait  dynamics.5  Since 
the  last  years  of  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  the  mainlander-dominated  KMT 
leadership  has  allowed  Taiwan  businessmen  to  conduct  indirect  trade 
with  the  mainland;  tolerated  the  formation  of  the  opposition 
Democratic  Progressive  Party  (DPP);  and  lifted  martial  law  and  a  ban 
on  travel  to  the  mainland.  The  process  of  Taiwan’s  democratization 
and/ or  Taiwanization,  however,  began  in  earnest  in  the  first  four  years 
of  Lee  Teng-hui’s  presidency,  1988-1992. 

First  and  foremost,  President  Lee,  a  native  Taiwanese,  had  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  legitimacy  of  his  leadership  amid  the  widening  gap  between 
Taiwan’s  dejure  sovereignty  claim,  which  included  the  mainland,  and  its 
de  facto  area  of  jurisdiction,  which  consisted  of  Taiwan  and  the  outlying 
islands.  Recognizing  the  PRC’s  control  of  the  mainland  called  for 
President  Lee  to  find  new  sources  of  his  leadership  including  a  popular 
mandate,  a  multiparty  system,  and  Taiwan’s  new  identity.  In  the  course 
of  democratization  in  the  early  1990s,  President  Lee  not  only  succeed- 
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ed  in  marginalizing  the  mainlander-politicians,  but  also  stirred  a  nation¬ 
al  debate  on  Taiwan’s  new  identity. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  three  major  power  blocs  can  be 
identified  in  contemporary  Taiwan  politics:  the  KMT  mainstream  faction 
led  by  President  Lee;  the  New  Party ,  which  is  a  breakaway  faction 
consisting  of  the  KMT  old  guards  and  their  children;  and  the  DPP, \ 
whose  members  are  predominantly  ethnic  Taiwanese.6  In  recent  years 
the  three  power  blocs  have  offered  divergent  political  visions  to  the 
electorate  and,  not  surprisingly,  engaged  in  an  intense  debate  in  every 
major  policy. 

As  to  Taiwan’s  mainland  policy  in  particular,  and  the  unification 
issue  in  general,  for  example,  the  New  Party  holds  fast  to  the  “one- 
China”  principle,  on  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  KMT’s  40-year  rule 
over  Taiwan  rests.  Breaking  off  from  the  mainland,  they  warn,  would 
immediately  jeopardize  the  survival  of  Taiwan.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  political  spectrum  is  the  DPP’s  call  for  Taiwan’s  de  jure  indepen¬ 
dence.  Its  leadership  often  reminds  the  populace  that  mainland  China 
has  never  ruled  the  island  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  determine  the 
future  of  Taiwan.  They  insist  that  Taiwan’s  interests  would  be  better 
served  by  seeking  a  separate  identity  from  that  of  the  mainland,  such  as 
a  seat  in  the  UN.  On  the  other  hand,  the  KMT  mainstream  faction 
under  President  Lee  apparently  promotes  a  divided-nation,  or  “one- 
China,  two  governments”  model  and  even  the  concept  of  the  “Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan.”  They  oppose  the  “one- China”  principle—on 
which  Beijing  and  Taipei  have  a  different  interpretation  and  under¬ 
standing7— because  it  would  permanendy  put  the  fate  of  Taiwan  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Beijing  leadership.  They  also  reject  the  DPP’s  call  for 
independence,  since  it  would  be  a  sure  invitation  for  China’s  military 
to  attack.  They  argue,  rather,  that  the  best  hope  for  Taiwan  lies  in  the 
consolidation  of  domestic  consensus  and  the  elevation  of  its  interna¬ 
tional  status.  Viewed  in  this  perspective,  cross-strait  exchanges  should 
also  be  regulated  by  Taipei  long  enough  to  see  the  peaceful  evolution 
of  mainland  China. 

President  Lee  Teng-hui’s  “neither  unification  nor  independence” 
stance— at  least  not  now— is  based  on  a  sober  assessment  of  Taiwan’s 
present  reality.  To  bridge  the  increasing  gap  between  the  KMT’s  long¬ 
standing  but  unrealistic  claim  for  the  sovereignty  over  all  of  China  and 
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its  de  facto  area  of  control,  he  acknowledged  the  PRC  government’s  rule 
in  mainland  China,  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  reciprocate  as  well. 
To  further  secure  Taiwan’s  international  recognition,  he  has  employed 
“pragmatic  diplomacy”  and  the  economic  wherewithal  to  win  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  foreign  countries.  His  more  gradual  and  arguably 
more  realistic  approach  than  those  of  his  political  rivals  is  also  congru¬ 
ent  with  the  interests  of  the  sizable  middle  class  in  Taiwan,  as  reflected 
in  his  54  percent  electoral  gain  in  March  1996. 

But  in  the  ongoing  process  of  electoral  democracy  and 
Taiwanization,  the  current  KMT’s  major  political  platforms  have 
become  virtually  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the  DPP.  It  is  this 
background  of  Taiwan’s  transition  to  democracy  and  indigenization, 
against  which  Beijing’s  verbal  attack  on  President  Lee  as  a  “traitor”  and 
a  “sinner”  of  the  entire  Chinese  people  and  military  pressure  on  Taiwan 
should  be  understood.  In  Beijing’s  view,  President  Lee’s  current  stance 
on  the  unification  issue  apparently  prefers  the  status  quo  to  radical 
changes,  but  is  in  reality  tantamount  to  “creeping  independence”  { ming - 
tong  audit).  Beijing’s  demonstration  of  military  force  was  thus  aimed  at 
stemming  what  it  perceives  as  Taiwan’s  calculated  move  toward  a  new 
identity  apart  from  mainland  China. 

Politics  of  Leadership  Succession  in  Mainland  China 

The  unprecedented  missile  tests  in  July  1995,  and  the  orchestration 
of  the  follow-up  military  pressure,  reflect  a  major  shift  in  mainland 
China’s  Taiwan  policy  from  a  moderate  to  a  hard-line  stance.8  In  fact, 
how  to  cope  with  the  Taiwan  issue  has  always  been  a  dilemma  to  the 
Beijing  leadership.  Too  little  pressure  on  Taiwan  would  not  bring  the 
latter  to  the  negotiation  table,  whereas  too  much  pressure  would  be 
detrimental  to  mainland  China’s  economic  development  and  unifica¬ 
tion  scheme. 

The  post-Tiananmen  Chinese  leadership,  which  has  placed  a  prior¬ 
ity  on  the  stability  of  domestic  politics  and  the  external  environment, 
has  pursued  a  moderate  policy  toward  Taiwan.  In  particular,  Jiang 
Zemin’s  assumption  of  the  CCP  Leading  Group  on  Taiwan  Affairs  in 
1992-93  initially  allowed  the  moderate  approach  to  prevail,  as  seen  in 
the  April  1993  Koo  Wang  talks  and  Jiang’s  January  1995  Eight-Point 
Proposal.  His  moderate  stance,  however,  has  occasionally  come  under 
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attack  by  the  hard-line  PLA  leaders,  and  by  conservatives,  both  of 
whom  were  stunned  by  such  unpropitious  developments  as  the  sale  of 
150  U.S.-made  F  16s  to  Taiwan  in  September  1992,  an  upgrading  of 
Taiwan  representatives’  status  in  the  United  States  in  September  1994, 
and  President  Lee  Teng-hui’s  visit  to  America  in  June  1995. 

Mainland  China’s  tougher  policy  toward  Taiwan  in  1995-96  is  thus 
a  logical  outcome  of  the  Chinese  politics  of  leadership  succession  to  the 
ailing  Deng  Xiaoping.  As  Deng’s  era  draws  to  a  close,  potential  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  leadership  are  prone  to  adopt  a  hard-line  foreign  policy. 
After  seven  years  at  the  pinnacle  of  power,  moreover,  Jiang  has  yet 
to  consolidate  his  authority  at  the  top  and,  like  all  his  predecessors,  the 
PLA’s  support  for  his  leadership  is  indispensable.  The  emphasis  on 
consensus-building  in  China’s  decision-making  process  requires  that 
even  moderate  leaders  often  take  hard-line  positions  in  pursuing  prag¬ 
matic  agendas;  and  Jiang,  as  a  top  leader,  has  to  espouse  the  consensu¬ 
al  view  of  the  entire  leadership,  once  it  is  reached. 

Related  to  the  politics  of  leadership  succession  is  the  timing  of  the 
military  exercises.  While  all  1995-96  missile  tests  and  military  exercis¬ 
es  were  timed  to  political  events  in  Taiwan,  the  timing  of  the  March 
1996  exercises  was  particularly  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  political 
schedule  in  mainland  China:  the  National  People’s  Congress  (NPC). 
This  NPC,  convened  in  March  5-17,  was  an  important  political  event 
for  Jiang  in  that  it  was  not  only  scheduled  to  adopt  several  major 
national  development  plans  such  as  the  Ninth  Five-Year  Plan  (9.5  Plan), 
but  would  also  set  the  tone  for  the  upcoming  15th  CCP  Congress  in  late 
1997.  In  all  likelihood,  the  15th  Party  Congress  could  prove  to  be  a 
political  milestone  for  the  future  of  post-Deng  China,  including  the 
formal  coronation  for  Jiang’s  political  power.  Given  the  existence  of 
reform-caused  social  and  economic  discontent  within  society  and  the 
divergent  views  that  erupted  during  previous  NPC  sessions,  Jiang  had 
a  high  stake  in  steering  the  NPC  session  toward  a  pre-planned  course 
by  launching  military  exercises  near  Taiwan.9 

Another  important  consideration  was  the  need  to  nip  the  separatist 
tendencies  along  China’s  borders  in  the  bud.  The  forces  of  economic 
reform,  coupled  with  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  has  seriously 
eroded  the  validity  of  communist  ideology  among  the  populace  and 
fostered  centrifugal  tendencies  among  China’s  ethnic  minorities.  To 
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arrest  the  deepening  gap  in  state-society  relations,  central-provincial 
ties,  and  regional  economic  equalities,  the  Beijing  leadership  has 
increasingly  resorted  to  the  appeal  of  Chinese  nationalism  and  patrio¬ 
tism.  Military  pressure  on  Taiwan  was  in  part  intended  to  suppress  the 
potential  separatist  tendencies  along  China’s  border  areas,  such  as 
Tibet,  Xinjiang,  and  Inner  Mongolia,  and  also  in  Hong  Kong  before  its 
return  to  mainland  China  in  July  1997. 

Struggle  for  Legitimacy  and  Status  in  the  International  Arena 

In  the  early  1990s  cross-strait  relations  underwent  major  changes  as 
both  sides  adjusted  to  the  challenges  and  opportunities  generated  by 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  particular,  the  creation  of  more  nation¬ 
states,  the  increasing  importance  of  economic  factors,  and  the  negative 
international  publicity  of  the  post-Tiananmen  Beijing  regime  have  all 
created  an  auspicious  environment  for  Taiwan  in  its  efforts  to  break  out 
of  diplomatic  isolation  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

In  spite  of  the  towering  international  barriers  imposed  by  Beijing, 
Taiwan  for  its  part  has  an  impressive  array  of  diplomatic  assets  to 
employ  in  its  international  competition  with  mainland  China,  including 
its  democratic  political  system,  “pragmatic  diplomacy,  economic 
might,  unofficial  but  extensive  ties  with  the  West,  and  talented  human 
resources.  Economically,  Taiwan  is  the  world’s  14th  largest  trading 
power;  China  is  only  the  11th.  Taiwan  holds  the  world’s  second  largest 
foreign  exchange  reserves  and  is  a  major  investor  and  creditor  in  the 
developing  countries. 

Being  well  aware  of  mainland  China’s  strategic  advantages,  Taiwan 
has  pursued  a  multi-front,  multi-level  strategy  aimed  at  greater  interna¬ 
tional  recognition,  a  wider  participation  in  international  and  regional 
organizations,  and  a  more  extended  interpretation  of  unofficial  ties. 
One  such  example  of  Taiwan’s  efforts  has  been  President  Lee’s  “vaca¬ 
tion  diplomacy”  in  Asia  (Singapore,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines),  the 
Middle  East  (Jordan,  the  U.A.E.),  and  Central  America  (Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica),  where  he  met  with  the  presidents  and/or  top  leaders  of  the 
host  countries.  In  addition,  Taiwan’s  “pragmatic  diplomacy”  allowed  it 
to  participate  in  several  international  and  regional  organizations  (Asian 
Development  Bank,  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation,  and 
International  Olympic  Committee)  under  the  names  of  “Taipei,  China 
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or  “Chinese  Taipei,”  even  if  these  terms  denote  a  subordinate  status  to 
Beijing. 

Most  disturbing  to  the  Beijing  leadership,  however,  has  been 
Taiwan’s  strides  in  promoting  ties  with  the  West,  particularly  the  United 
States.  Bounded  by  the  unofficiality  of  relations  in  the  Western  coun¬ 
tries,  Taiwan  has  made  extensive  contacts  with  their  non-executive 
branches  at  the  national  level  or  government  offices  at  the  subnational 
levels,  ^  and  cultivated  ties  with  opinion-makers  in  the  media,  socio¬ 
economic  groups  and  academia.  The  effectiveness  of  Taiwan’s  subde 
but  substantive  diplomacy  was  further  amplified  when  compared  with 
Beijing’s  heavy-handed  approach,  limited  unofficial  contacts,  and  inad¬ 
equate  diplomatic  sophistication,  let  alone  its  controversial  human- 
rights  records. 

In  particular,  President  Lee’s  unofficial  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  an  alarming  event  in  the  eyes  of  the  Beijing  leadership  in  that  the 
United  States,  the  leader  of  the  Western  world  with  global  interests  and 
influence,  could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  other  major  nations. 
Frosty  Sino-U.S.  ties  also  might  have  influenced  many  Chinese  leaders 
to  believe  either  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to  play  the  sensitive 
“Taiwan  card”  to  check  the  rise  of  China,  or  that  President  Lee  was 
capitalizing  on  the  differences  between  China  and  the  United  States  to 
secure  greater  international  recognition,  or  both.11  In  any  case, 
President  Lee’s  visit  to  the  United  States  was  seen  as  the  last  straw, 
which  convinced  the  Beijing  leadership  that  Taiwan  had  already  gone 
too  far.  Viewed  in  this  perspective,  the  root  cause  of  the  1995-96  cross¬ 
strait  tensions  has  been  the  continuing  struggle  between  Taiwan  and 
mainland  China  for  legitimacy  and  status  in  the  international  arena.12 

Taiwan-PRC  Relations  and  Korea’s  Strategic  Viewpoint 

Fundamental  factors  underlying  the  Korean  viewpoint  on  the  China 
issue  are  mainland  China’s  geographical  proximity  to  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  China’s  continuing  influence  on  North  Korea,  the  PRC’s 
growing  bilateral  ties  with  South  Korea,  and  China’s  fragile  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  China  is  highly  likely  to  remain  a 
major  actor  in  Korean  affairs,  including  the  unification  process.  These 
considerations  underpin  Korea’s  views  on  cross-strait  relations. 
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The  ROK’s  relations  with  Taiwan  (the  Republic  of  China)  harken 
back  to  the  1930s,  when  the  provisional  Korean  government  located  in 
mainland  China  collaborated  with  the  KMT  in  their  common  struggle 
against  the  invading  Japanese  Army.  The  ROC  was  also  the  first  coun¬ 
try  who  recognized  the  ROK  government  when  the  latter  was  founded 
on  August  15,  1948.  During  the  Cold  War,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
who  shared  a  strong  anti-communist  ideology,  held  close  bilateral  ties 
and  joined  the  worldwide  anti-communist  coalition  through  security 
arrangements  with  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  taking  full 
advantage  of  generous  U.S.  economic  assistance  and  an  open  American 
market,  both  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  achieved  the  rates  of  economic 
growth  unmatched  by  any  other  country,  notwithstanding  their  contin¬ 
uously  high-level  of  defense  spending.13  Both  South  Korea  and  Taiwan, 
in  short,  represent  the  success  of  the  postwar  U.S.  commitment  to 
democracy,  prosperity,  and  stability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

For  two  full  decades  after  the  Shanghai  Communique  in  1972  South 
Korea  remained  a  major  ally  of  Taiwan  in  Asia,  and  both  countries 
maintained  extensive  contacts  across-the-board,  including  political, 
economic,  and  military  ties.  However,  after  Seoul  switched  diplomatic 
recognition  from  Taipei  to  Beijing  in  August  1992,  relations  between 
Taipei  and  Seoul  took  a  sharp  downturn.  In  consideration  of  their 
respective  national  interests  and  past  amicable  relations,  both  govern¬ 
ments  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  restore  their  bilateral  ties  minus 
high-profile  govemment-to-govemment  contacts.  As  a  result,  their 
trade  of  US$3.45  billion  in  1992,  when  their  diplomatic  ties  were 
severed,  doubled  in  three  years  to  US$6.9  billion  in  1995. 14  Tourism, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  scholarly  contacts  have  mostly  been  restored  to 
the  pre-1992  level  as  well. 

On  the  security  front,  however,  there  has  been  less  corresponding 
progress  between  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  As  noted  above,  this  is 
due  primarily  to  the  increasing  importance  of  mainland  China  in 
Korea’s  security,  prosperity,  and  unification.  Aside  from  the  cross-strait 
economic  exchanges  that  carry  direct  implications  for  South  Korea’s 
trade  with  key  regional  states,  security  dynamics  between  Taiwan  and 
mainland  China  rarely  attract  public  or  governmental  attention  in 
Seoul  unless  the  tensions  were  built  up,  as  in  the  case  of  the  1995-96 
crises. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  in  the  Korean 
academic  and  defense  communities  that  the  participation  of  Taiwan, 
a  mid-level  military  power  with  fairly  open  defense  records,  in  the 
present  and  future  multilateral  regional  security  dialogues  can  only 
contribute  to  regional  stability,  thus  benefiting  Korean  security.15 
During  the  March  1996  tensions,  for  instance,  it  was  not  the  cross¬ 
strait  confrontation  per  se,  but  its  implications  for  East  Asia’s  overall 
strategic  environment  and,  in  particular,  for  America’s  regional 
defense  posture  and  North  Korea’s  potential  military  behavior  that 
drew  the  attention  of  defense  planners  in  Korea.  Thus  it  can  be  plau¬ 
sibly  argued  that  the  asymmetry  of  power  between  Beijing  and  Taipei 
carries  different  kinds  of  implications  for  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
Taiwan  is  often  seen  in  a  broader  strategic  context  on  which  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  peninsula  rests,  whereas  Beijing  is  viewed  as  a  major 
world  power  as  well  as  a  regional  superpower  that  can  influence  both 
strategic  and  peninsular  dimensions.  In  retrospect,  it  was  probably 
the  same  strategic  consideration  that  propelled  Seoul  to  switch  diplo¬ 
matic  ties  and  has  driven  it  to  promote  better  ties  with  Beijing  since 
1992. 

Bilateral  relations  between  South  Korea  and  mainland  China  have 
expanded  rapidly  on  most  fronts.  Their  $8.2  billion  trade  in  1992,  the 
year  diplomatic  relations  were  established,  soared  to  $16.9  billion  in 
1995  and  to  over  $20  billion  in  1996. 16  Their  growing  economic  and 
social  ties  are  further  buttressed  by  an  increase  in  investment,  tourism, 
and  sea/air  routes.  To  help  consolidate  their  growing  economic  ties, 
the  three  top  Chinese  officials  (i.e.  Jiang  Zemin,  Li  Peng,  and  Qiao  Shi) 
visited  Seoul  between  October  1994  and  November  1995. 

After  the  1992  normalization,  however,  it  became  clear  to  the  ROK 
policymakers  and  strategists  that  the  two  specific  sets  of  goals  its  main¬ 
land  China  policy  had  aimed  to  achieve— i.e.  facilitating  inter-Korean 
relations— and  thus  the  unification  process— and  improving  bilateral  ties 
with  China  per  se-remained  largely  independent  of  one  another  and 
that  there  were  no  appreciable  changes  in  its  security  relations  with 
North  Korea  or  with  China. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstanding  the  kaleidoscopic,  global 
changes  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  convention  of  the  1990- 
92  Prime  Ministerial  Talks  between  North  and  South  Korea,  the  crux  of 
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the  South  Korean  security  problem  remains  remarkably  unchanged: 
a  land-based  military  threat  from  North  Korea.  In  particular,  the 
future  of  the  peninsula  has  been  further  clouded  by  North  Korea’s 
nuclear  tenacity,  the  death  of  Kim  II  Sung,  and  its  ensuing  political  and 
economic  uncertainties. 

In  the  early  1990s  North  Korea  suffered  from  a  series  of  diplomat¬ 
ic  setbacks  most  notably  South  Korea’s  diplomatic  normalization  with 
the  Soviet  Union  (September  1990)  and  China  (August  1992).  Russia’s 
unilateral  abrogation  in  September  1995  of  the  treaty  of  friendship, 
cooperation,  and  mutual  assistance  with  the  North  only  underscored 
North  Korea’s  current  diplomatic  predicament.17  In  the  same  month, 
China  openly  disagreed  with  North  Korea’s  avowed  attempt  to  replace 
the  current  armistice  agreement  with  a  peace  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  thus  further  underscoring  a  major  difference  in  national  interests 
between  China  and  North  Korea.18 

Domestically,  the  North  Korean  economy  has  shrunk  by  an  aver¬ 
age  4.4  percent  per  year  since  1990. 10  Food  shortages  are  pervasive 
and  severe,  especially  in  rural  areas,  and  were  aggravated  by  the  floods 
of  1995  and  1996.  Lack  of  electrical  power  may  have  forced  the  indus¬ 
trial  utilization  rate  to  less  than  20  percent  of  its  full  capacity. 
Moreover,  the  North  Korean  regime  may  be  losing  control  over  its 
populace  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  and  greater  social 
status  of  recent  North  Korean  defectors  to  South  Korea.  The  most  spec¬ 
tacular  was  the  February  1997  defection  of  Hwang  Jang  Yap,  chief 
architect  of  the  juche  ideology  and  international  secretary  of  the  Korean 
Workers’  Party.  His  defection  could  be  a  harbinger  of  future  instability 
in  North  Korea  and  would  have  had  enormous  impact  on  the  psyche  of 
the  North  Korean  people  had  the  news  of  his  defection  been  known 
wnthin  the  hermit  kingdom.20 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  South  Korea’s  present  confidence  on 
the  economic,  diplomatic,  and  ideological  fronts,  military  prospects  are 
much  less  sanguine,  due  primarily  to  North  Korea’s  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  of  its  offensive  elements,  the  numerical  superiority  and  mecha¬ 
nization  of  its  units,  its  missile  and  CB  capabilities,  and  geographical 
advantages.21 

Four  years  after  normalization,  mainland  China  also  poses  several 
potential  sources  of  security  concerns  to  South  Korea:22 
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•  The  continued  Chinese-North  Korean  military-to-military  contacts. 

•  In  stark  contrast  to  the  remarkable  expansion  of  their  economic 
and  even  political  contacts  since  1992,  the  exchange  of  high- 
ranking  military  officers  between  the  ROK  and  China  has  been 
virtually  nonexistent  and  institutionalized  military-to-military  rela¬ 
tionships  have  yet  to  develop. 

•  The  possibility  of  maritime  accidents  in  the  Yellow  Sea  and  its  adja¬ 
cent  waters. 

The  long-term  implications  of  China’s  growing  military  capability 
for  South  Korean  security. 

In  the  longer  term,  China’s  improved  military  capability,  coupled 
with  a  unified  Korea’s  defense  requirements,  could  complicate  South 
Korean  security  planning.  Even  if  South  Korea  is  now  pursuing  a  more 
self-reliant  defense  posture,  it  remains  wary  of  how  the  potential  power 
vacuum  left  by  a  reduced  U.S.  presence  might  be  filled.23  As  long  as 
this  concern  continues,  South  Korean  security  planners  will  remain 
watchful  of  China’s  growing  military  power  and  influence  toward  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

For  years  to  come,  China’s  primary  goal  toward  the  Korean  penin¬ 
sula  will  continue  to  be  stability,  which  is  conducive  to  its  economic 
development.  To  achieve  this  goal,  China  hopes  to  balance  both  its 
geostrategic  interest  with  North  Korea  and  its  geo-economic  benefit 
with  South  Korea,  whose  $16.9  billion  trade  with  China  in  1995  dwarfs 
the  $550  million  trade  between  North  Korea  and  China.  The  Beijing 
leadership  has  pursued  the  so-called  “two-Korea”  policy,  which  is 
deemed  to  be  mutually  complementary.  Its  success,  however,  will  be 
largely  dependent  on  how  North  Korea  passes  the  most  serious  test  of 
the  resiliency  of  its  political  system  amid  its  domestic  and  external 
problems. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  Korean  unification,  China  doubdess  prefers 
the  present  stability  and  tangible  gains  to  future  instability  and  uncer¬ 
tain  benefits.  It  is  equally  clear  to  China,  however,  that  if  unification 
does  occur  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  it  will  be  on  South  Korean  terms. 
In  such  an  event,  and  if  unification  occurs  peacefully,24  China  could 
take  a  minimalist  stance  or  even  acquiesce  in  the  unification  process 
and  would  try  to  prevent  the  peninsula  from  tilting  toward  a  maritime 
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Japan  as  opposed  to  a  continental  China. 

Critical  to  the  Chinese  assessment  of  post-unification  relations  with 
Korea  would  be  the  South’s  attitude  toward  China,  the  likelihood  of 
maintaining  China’s  influence  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  state  of  Sino- 
U.S.  relations.  Like  other  large  nations,  but  especially  the  United 
States,  China  would  carefully  calculate  whether  or  not  Korean  unifica¬ 
tion  leads  to  a  rise  in  its  influence  over  a  unified  Korea  relative  to  the 
others’. 

Finally,  the  state  of  Sino-U.S.  relations  will  remain  a  critical  factor 
affecting  future  peninsular  and  regional  stability.  Ideally,  an  improved 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  China,  especially  a  renewed 
security  cooperation,  would  contribute  to  regional  stability  and  to  the 
attainment  of  U.S.  objectives  in  East  Asia.  In  reality,  however,  the 
prospects  for  an  improved  Sino-U.S.  relationship  remain  unsettled  for 
the  foreseeable  future.25  Few  outstanding  issues,  including  the  Taiwan 
issue,  human  rights,  trade,  and  nonproliferation,  show  any  signs  of 
early  or  conclusive  resolution.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  exist 
fundamental  differences  between  the  two  countries  in  terms  of  political 
systems,  social  values,  and  strategic  objectives.  Given  China’s  weak 
political  leadership  and  the  political  dynamics  between  Beijing  and 
Washington,  compromise  on  these  differences  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  in  the  near  future. 

In  short,  a  future  contingency  that  the  United  States  and  Chinese 
militaries  would  find  themselves  on  opposite  sides  is  remote  enough, 
but  both  sides  may  have  already  taken  the  other  as  a  long-term  securi¬ 
ty  risk  to  their  national  interests.  This  does  not  bode  well  for  regional 
stability  or  for  Japan  and  Taiwan-both  of  which  have  a  huge  stake  in 
stable  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

Japan-China  Rivalry  and  the  Taiwan  Issue 

To  Tokyo,  the  Taiwan  issue  cuts  across  several  identifiable  yet  over¬ 
lapping  contexts  on  which  Japan’s  major  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
debates  are  conducted:  Japan-China  relations,  U.S.-Japan  alliance,  and 
Japan’s  changing  yet  undefined  political  profile  and  defense  role  in  the 
region.  For  this  reason  alone,  Japan’s  Taiwan  policy  has  been  cautious 
and  conducted  with  an  awareness  of  both  China  and  the  United  States. 
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Because  of  a  combination  of  factors-including  its  overall  low- 
profile,  non-confrontational  foreign  policy  posture  toward  China,  its 
history  of  aggression  and  occupation  of  both  mainland  China  and 
Taiwan,  and  China’s  past,  present,  and  future  influence  toward  itself 
and  the  region-japan  has  tried  to  prevent  the  Taiwan  issue  from  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  Japan- China  relations,  notwithstanding  its  huge  stake 
in  Taiwan’s  prosperity  and  stability.26  While  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party’s  (LDP)  electoral  debacle  in  1993  and  the  ensuing  changes  in 
Japan’s  domestic  politics  are  likely  to  open  a  renewed  debate  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  policy  toward  China,  the  Taiwan  issue  is  unlikely  to 
be  a  major  source  of  constraint  in  the  Sino-Japanese  relationship. 

Tokyo’s  caution  with  respect  to  the  Taiwan  issue  is  best  captured  by 
Shinkichi  Eto,  a  long-time  China  observer,  in  the  following  metaphor: 

Matters  that  China  regards  as  most  central  to  its  national 
interest— for  example,  the  territorial  issues  revolving 
around  Taiwan  and  Tibet-should  be  regarded  as  the 
sensitive  hairs  on  the  elephant’s  chin:  one  prerequisite  for 
a  manageable  relationship  [with  China]  is  never  to  touch 
them.27 

Likewise,  while  U.S,  Japan  policy  divergence  toward  China  has  not 
been  uncommon  (e.g.  human  rights,  post-Tiananmen  sanctions),  their 
difference  on  the  Taiwan  issue  apparently  has  not  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  an  irritation  between  Washington  and  Tokyo.  This  is  partly  due 
to  Japan’s  low-profile,  cautious  approach  to  China,  as  noted  above,  but 
Japan’s  cautiousness  itself  drives  from  the  fact  that  Japan  is  far  more 
endangered  by  China’s  pressure  than  the  United  States,  for  reasons 
running  the  whole  gamut  from  the  historical  issues  to  China’s  perceived 
and  actual  threat. 

The  Taiwan  issue  is  also  related  to  the  ongoing  debate  on  Japan’s 
regional  security  role.  At  issue  is  a  definitional  shift  in  Japan’s  defense 
contribution  from  the  “defense  of  the  Far  East”  (Article  Six  of  the 
U.S.-Japan  Mutual  Security  Treaty)  to  the  “areas  surroundingjapan,”  as 
stipulated  in  the  November  1995  National  Defense  Programme  Oudine 
(NDPO)  and  reconfirmed  in  the  April  1996  U.S.Japan  Security 
Declaration.  China  has  always  been  wary  of  Japan’s  expanded  region- 
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al  role,  of  course,  but  this  time  it  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
“areas  surrounding  Japan”  include  Taiwan.  Apparently,  Japan’s  official 
policy  on  this  issue  seems  to  be  “not  to  offer  a  specific  definition,”  given 
Chinese  and  other  neighboring  nations’  sensitivity  on  Japan’s  regional 
defense  role.28 

Taken  together,  the  Taiwan  issue  touches  upon  several  major  poli¬ 
cy  debates  in  Japan.  But  Japan  has  been  able  to  manage  its  foreign 
policy  in  the  contexts  of  Japan- China  and  U.S.-Japan  relations.  Of 
greater  consequence  for  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  for  Taiwan, 
however,  is  how  Japan-China  relations  may  evolve.  This  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  history  of  Japan-China  relations  and  the  current 
dynamics  of  their  bilateral  ties,  which  are  in  many  respects  a  new 
phenomenon.  How  the  old  ways  of  thinking  and  the  new  dynamics 
interact  with  each  other  in  China-Japan  relations  could  prove  to  be  a 
continuing  problem  for  Asia’s  security  and  prosperity. 

As  befits  their  traditional  rivalry  for  regional  influence,  and  as  the 
two  most  powerful  states  in  East  Asia,  Japan  and  China  have  a  broad 
range  of  bilateral  concerns.  This  should  surprise  no  one,  as  Akira  Iriye 
has  recently  shown,29  given  the  fact  that  both  countries  have,  since  the 
1880s,  developed  multifaceted  rivalry  relations  on  the  power,  culture, 
and  economic  dimensions.  Traditional  mutual  perceptions  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  have  been  complex,  but  far  from  cordial. 

Their  traditional  mutual  condescension  was  sharply  aggravated  by 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Different 
ideological  subscriptions  after  1945  divided  them  until  the  early  1970s. 
In  a  little  more  than  the  two  following  decades,  China  and  Japan  have 
tried  to  set  aside  historical  and  cultural  baggage  and  hammer  out  a  new 
working  relationship. 

It  thus  seems  safe  to  say  that  China  Japan  relations  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  were  an  amalgamation  of  practical  need  for  economic  and  strate¬ 
gic  considerations  and  historically  deep-seated  suspicions  about  the 
other’s  intentions  and  behavior  in  the  region.  Seen  from  this  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  China’s  growing  economic  and 
military  power  could  well  pit  China  and  Japan  against  each  other  in  a 
competitive  bid  for  economic  influence  and  regional  roles  in  East  Asia. 

At  the  heart  of  their  official  relationship  lies  trade,  investment,  and 
aid.  Bilateral  trade  betweenjapan  and  China  in  1995  reached  a  record 
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$57.5  billion,  making  Japan  China’s  largest  trading  partner.  In  fact, 
Japan  now  constitutes  what  the  Chinese  call  “three  firsts”:  Japan  is 
the  first  in  China’s  trade  relations,  technology  imports,  and  domestic 
investment.  China’s  is  also  the  largest  recipient  of  Japan’s  Official 
Development  Aid  (ODA)  which  is  aimed  at  building  China’s  social 
and  economic  infrastructures.  Due  to  the  asymmetrical  importance  of 
economic  relations  to  China,  Beijing  has  largely  abstained  from  openly 
and  direcdy  criticizing  Japan’s  security  policy,  while  Japan  has  tried 
to  link  the  ODA  with  enhanced  “transparency”  in  Chinese  military 
affairs. 

On  the  security  front,  Japanese  concerns  include  China’s  uncertain 
future,  lack  of  military  transparency,  the  territorial  disputes  over  the 
Senkakus/Diaoyudao,  Sino-Russian  military  cooperation,  nuclear  tests 
and  missile  proliferation,  and  die  PLA’s  increasing  strategic  reach  to  the 
South  China  Sea.30  China’s  growing  regional  influence  and  its  power 
projection  capability  amidst  the  region’s  “strategic  uncertainty”  could 
well  complicate  Japan’s  economic  and  security  policy  in  two  major 
ways.  First,  China’s  expanding  maritime  interests,  manifested  in  its 
recent  moves  in  the  South  and  East  China  Seas,  could  pose  a  challenge 
to  Japan’s  huge  trade  and  investment  stakes  in  Southeast  Asia.  Not 
only  has  Japan  been  the  largest  investor  in  that  subregion,  but  as  an 
energy-deficient  nation  Japan  needs  to  continuously  secure  the  exten¬ 
sive  sealanes  for  trade  and  energy.31  It  is  noteworthy  that  Japan’s 
1,000-nm  defense  perimeter  overlaps  with  China’s  maritime  claims  and 
that  both  navies  are  increasingly  operating  within  the  same  area. 

Second,  China  can  also  indirecdy  influence  Japan’s  current  prob¬ 
lems  with  North  Korea  and  Russia.  Japanese  defense  officials  are  well 
aware  that  China  is  either  directly  or  indirecdy  related  to  the  potential 
missile  threat  to  Japan.  Sino-Russian  military  cooperation  could  not 
only  raise  the  level  of  regional  arms  buildup,  but  it  could  contribute  to 
the  development  of  China’s  power  projection  capability-a  prospect 
Japan  intends  to  delay  by  linking  economic  aid  to  Russia  with  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  arms  sales  to  China.32  In  addition,  China’s  influence  on  the 
Korean  peninsula  has  been  a  traditional  concern  to  Japan,  and  is  more 
so  now  in  the  context  of  the  Chinese  role  in  a  future  North  Korean 
contingency  and  in  the  Korean  unification  process. 

To  Chinese  security  planners,  on  the  other  hand,  Japan’s  defense 
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budget  (US$53.8  billion  in  1995)  and  naval  modernization  pose  a 
source  of  concern.  For  this  reason,  there  have  been  only  limited  bilat¬ 
eral  security  dialogues  between  the  two  sides.33  Of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  is  Japan’s  1,000-nm  defense  perimeter  to  secure  the  sea  lanes  of 
communication  for  trade  and  raw  material,  which  has  obvious  implica¬ 
tions  for  China’s  expanding  maritime  interests.  As  such,  each  side  has 
been  critical  of  the  other’s  moves  toward  a  greater  military  capability 
or  a  larger  regional  role.  In  addition,  Japan  is  suspicious  of  a  reincar¬ 
nation  of  China’s  traditional  cultural  dominance  in  the  region  once 
China  achieves  its  military  modernization,  while  Japan  has  long  been  a 
rallying  point  for  renewal  of  nationalism  in  China. 

High-level  visits  such  as  Jiang  Zemin  (April  1992)  and  Emperor 
Akihito  (October  1992)  have  all  emphasized  that  both  countries  need, 
for  the  moment,  to  put  aside  historical  enmities  against  each  other. 
Their  growing  trade  and  investment  relationships  have  largely 
restrained  open  criticisms  against  each  other.  But,  the  point  is  that  their 
traditional  rivalry  and  historical  distrust  linger  on. 

Despite  the  Chinese  analysts’  pessimistic  view  of  the  U.S.  role  in  East 
Asia,  they  arc  well  aware  that  the  U.S.Japanese  security  relationship 
remains  central  to  East  Asian  stability.  Thus,  the  so-called  “double 
containment”  role  of  U.S.  forces  over  Japan’s  unilateral  military  role  is 
seen  in  a  positive  light  among  most  Chinese  security  analysts,  since  it  is 
conducive  to  the  Chinese  pursuit  of  economic  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  Chinese  analysts  believe  that  the  disappearance  of  a 
common  foe,  and  the  new  dynamics  in  both  American  and  Japanese 
domestic  politics,  could  lead  to  the  redefinition  of  U.S.Japanese  security 
relations  in  the  years  ahead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  April  1996  Security 
Declaration.34  It  is  this  complex  and  interactive  web  of  changing  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  regional  powers,  against  which  the  contours  of  the  future 
Asian  security  environment  must  be  assessed. 

Future  Prospects  of  Taiwan-PRC  Relations 
and  Their  Regional  Implications 

Asian  prosperity  and  security  will  be  increasingly  shaped  by  the 
economic  and  security  trajectories  of  China  and  Japan,  and  by  U.S. 
interactions  with  both  countries.  A  continued  U.S.  Japan  security  rela¬ 
tionship  is  vital  to  American  interests  and  to  Asian  stability.  But  how 
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long  the  current  lopsided  security  ties  will  be  acceptable  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  publics  remains  uncertain. 

Continued  U.S.  engagement  with  China  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  the  long  road  to  a  stable  Asia,  but  there  is  also  a  distinct  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  strong  China  with  a  nationalistic  agenda  would  call  for  a 
continuing  U.S.  presence  in  Asia  for  the  sake  of  regional  stability. 
Under  almost  any  circumstance  imaginable,  this  would  bring  the 
U.S.  alliance  ties  with  the  ROK  and  Japan  closer  together,  given  their 
elaborate  defense  arrangements  and  high  priority  in  U.S.  strategic 
planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  longer-term  prospects  for  the  cross-strait 
relationship  do  not  bode  well.  As  long  as  the  current  and  likely  politi¬ 
cal  dynamics  in  Beijing  and  Taipei  drive  both  sides  in  diametrically 
opposite  directions,  a  mutually  acceptable  modus  vivendi  will  be  hard  to 
achieve. 

Arguably,  one  alternative  might  be  a  renewed  emphasis  on  “eco¬ 
nomic  convergence”  between  the  two  sides,  given  China’s  huge  stake 
in  economic  development  and  its  deepening  international  interdepen¬ 
dence.  Another  is  a  possible  trade-off  between  China’s  acceptance 
of  Taiwan’s  partial  but  improved  international  status,  which  Taiwan 
pursues,  and  Taiwan’s  reciprocal  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  “three  links,” 
which  China  insists.35  Still  another  is  “no  solution  is  the  best  solution,” 
which  is  a  preferable  option  to  many  third  parties,  but  would  put 
Taiwan  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Unfortunately,  all  three  sugges¬ 
tions  presuppose  political  compromise  on  one  or  both  sides,  which  is 
unlikely  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

In  particular,  the  post-Deng  leadership  in  China  faces  new  and 
complex  challenges,  from  leadership  unity,  to  social  and  economic 
problems,  to  international  pressure  for  change  in  China.  The  year  1997 
is  an  eventful  one  for  China,  including  the  return  of  Hong  Kong  (July), 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  PLA’s  founding  (August),  and  the  15th  CCP 
Congress  (fall).  In  all  likelihood,  these  events  may  reinforce  the  current 
emphasis  on  Chinese  nationalism,  especially  given  Jiang  Zemin’s  need 
to  consolidate  his  leadership  position  and  to  expand  his  own  power 
base. 

In  order  to  help  deter  and  defuse  cross-strait  tensions  that  could 
lead  to  a  military  conflict,  the  United  States  should  maintain  regular 
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and  frequent  high-level  contacts  with  Beijing.  Even  if  a  political  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  cross-strait  rivalry  lies  primarily  in  the  hands  of  Beijing  and 
Taipei,  the  United  States  and  East  Asian  nations  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan-mainland  China  dispute. 

To  help  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution  and  to  ensure  a  stable  and 
prosperous  Asia,  a  firm  United  States’  commitment  and  credible  force 
presence,  and  increased  Asian  allies’  burden  sharing  are  necessary. 
U.S.  and  Asian  governments  need  to  expand  the  scope  of  dialogue  and 
communication  with  the  other’s  publics  and  parliaments  to  further 
strengthen  the  mutual  bonds  between  the  two  sides.  Careful  handling 
of  the  remaining  political  disputes  and  closer  security  and  economic 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Asia  could  make  the  success  of  their 
postwar  relations  continue  well  into  the  21st  Century. 
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Back  to  Basics:  The  U.S.  Perspective 
on  Taiwan-PRC  Relations 


by  Arthur  Waldron 


It  is  now  25  years  since  Richard  Nixon’s  announcement  that  he 
would  visit  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC).  In  that  time  every¬ 
thing,  and  nothing,  has  changed.  With  respect  to  American  relations 
with  the  PRC,  change  has  been  near  total  in  most  dimensions.  But, 
despite  some  alterations  in  protocol,  things  have  changed  relatively 
little  with  respect  to  Taiwan-certainly  less  than  was  expected  in  the 
1970s.  Taiwan  and  mainland  China  are  still  two  distinct  political 
regimes  (and  they  are  growing  more  distinct)  and  neither  shows  any 
sign  of  packing  up.  Most  importantly,  as  the  March  1996  Straits  crisis- 
with  its  echoes  of  1958-reminded  all,  the  United  States  still  has  a  strong 
security  relationship  with  Taiwan. 

Thinking  about  the  real  future  of  China,  Taiwan,  and  the  United 
States,  however,  is  remarkably  undeveloped.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
one  “real  future”  unfolded  over  days  and  weeks  and  years  in  events  and 
news  reports.  It  is  likely  that  this  real  future  will  be  rather  different 
from  any  of  the  scenarios  currently  popular,  such  as  peaceful  reunifica¬ 
tion  or  disastrous  conflict.  All  sorts  of  reasons  conspire  to  prevent  the 
sort  of  open  and  speculative  discussion  required.  These  reasons  range 
from  political  sensitivities  to  a  desire  to  speak  diplomatically,  to  an 
understandable  unwillingness  to  increase  already  difficult  problems. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  need  for  unconstrained  discussion. 

Protocol-A  Starting  Point 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  objective  difference  between  the  situation 
today  and  that  of  25  years  ago  is  in  the  forms  of  language  and  diplo¬ 
macy  used.  In  essence,  the  taboos  that  were  applied  to  the  PRC  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  are  now  applied  to  Taipei.  But  the  difference  does  not 
end  there,  for  as  is  true  of  taboos  generally,  an  associated  way  of  think- 
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iiig  gives  them  more  than  ritual  significance,  and  here  we  find  an 
important  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s 
most  American  foreign  policy  experts  understood  that  it  was  essential 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  PRC;  and  indeed,  at  least  from  Eisenhower 
on,  successive  administrations  tried  to  do  just  that.  The  problem  was 
that  the  PRC  was  not  ready:  in  Dean  Rusk’s  words,  Beijing  kept  “hang¬ 
ing  up  the  phone”  on  American  initiatives.1  Today,  there  is  a  compa¬ 
rable  anomaly  in  our  relations  with  Taiwan,  and  the  way  it  complicates 
Asian  policy  is  only  beginning  to  receive  attention.2  Many  government 
and  foreign  policy  experts  still  believe  that  the  basic  problems  were 
solved  with  “normalization”  with  the  PRC;  they  have  not  yet  grasped 
that  the  structure  put  in  place  in  1979,  like  that  of  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
is  very  much  based  on  “make  believe.” 

This  “make  believe,”  however,  has  had  the  effect  of  confining  and 
impoverishing  discussion,  while  at  the  same  time  removing  from  the 
hands  of  Washington  (and  the  world,  which  has  followed  us)  many  of  the 
standard  everyday  tools  of  diplomacy,  crisis  avoidance,  and  security 
maintenance,  such  as  diplomatic  relations,  alliances,  state  visits  and 
summit  conferences,  not  to  mention  military  consultations,  ship  visits, 
and  so  forth.  (Think  how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  manage  relations 
with  Taiwan  and  thus  with  PRC,  if,  for  example,  Lee  Teng-hui  and  other 
top  officials  could  get  the  full  White  House  treatment).  Furthermore,  by 
creating  false  expectations,  and  hence  unrealistically  high  demands  in 
negotiations,  American  “make  believe”  has  helped  push  PRC  policy 
toward  Taiwan  down  paths  that  ultimately  lead  nowhere. 

Indeed,  the  elaborate  pretenses  of  the  relationship  with  China  have 
now  become  so  familiar  that  they  are  mistaken  for  reality.  The  lack  of 
basic  change  over  the  past  quarter  century  with  respect  to  Taiwan  and 
PRC  comes  almost  as  a  surprise  to  many.  Once  recognized,  however, 
it  sets  the  agenda  for  American  policy  toward  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  the 
decades  ahead.  An  indefinite  ftiture  lies  ahead,  in  which  two  states 
coexist  in  an  ambiguous  and  increasingly  unstable  relationship,  in 
which  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  involved. 

The  challenge  for  Washington  is  to  develop  a  policy  truly  adequate 
to  dealing  with  this  situation.  Certain  aspects  of  such  an  approach 
follow.  Taiwan,  as  Beijing  now  regularly  points  out,  is  a  major  issue 
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between  the  United  States  and  China.  It  is  also  a  key  symbolic  issue  in 
Chinese  domestic  politics.  And  it  remains,  as  March  1996  showed,  a 
potential  flashpoint  for  serious  crises.  But,  contrary  to  widespread 
expectations  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  issues  associated  with  Taiwan  are 
not  “self-liquidating”;  they  are  not  going  to  go  away,  and  to  pretend 
they  will  is  to  forfeit  the  opportunity  to  think  and  act  effectively,  and 
fritter  away  precious  opportunities  for  action.  The  United  States  needs 
to  consider  the  real  future  of  PRC-Taiwan  relations  as  opposed  to  the 
diplomatic  rhetoric;  to  develop  a  policy  approach  that  serves  U.S.  and 
allied  interests,  and  to  work  hard  to  bring  the  PRC  along  in  its  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Great  Expections 

Wisdom  about  U.S.  policy  toward  China  begins  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  political  fact  that  although  an  overwhelmingly  large  constituen¬ 
cy  exists  here  for  good  relations  with  PRC,  effectively  no  constituency 
supports  hurting  Taiwan.  This  was  abundantly  clear  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  during  1978  as  the  diplomatic  break  with  Taipei  approached 
and  shows  up  dramatically  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.3  Taiwan’s  democratization  and  the  PRC’s  turn  toward 
repression  since  1989  have  only  reinforced  the  fact.  As  a  result,  what¬ 
ever  the  United  States  does  with  respect  to  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  must 
be  accompanied  by  strong  and  clear  reassurances,  such  as  Jimmy 
Carter’s,  at  the  time  relations  were  broken  with  Taipei,  that  “The 
United  States  is  confident  that  the  people  of  Taiwan  face  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  future.”4 

Yet  for  all  this  reassurance,  a  quite  different  set  of  expectations  has 
existed  since  the  1970s  in  some  Western  policy  circles,  and  in  Beijing— 
that,  in  fact,  Taiwan  was  not  going  to  survive  indefinitely.  Some 
Americans  seem  to  have  expected  that  China’s  opening  and  liberaliza¬ 
tion  would  lead  naturally  to  negotiations,  while  Beijing  saw  the  Nixon 
diplomacy  as  the  first  step  in  a  gradual  process  of  cutting  official  U.S. 
ties  with  Taipei  that  would  eventually  force  Taipei  to  come  to  terms. 
Because  Beijing  expected  the  United  States  to  assist  in  this  process, 
Ruan  Ming,  the  distinguished  former  PRC  official,  has  labeled  this  the 
policy  of  lianMei  zhiTai  [uniting  with  America  to  control  Taiwan].5 
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The  subterranean  political  struggle  between  those  who  saw  Sino- 
American  “normalization”  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Taiwan,  and 
those  who  drafted  legislation  and  took  diplomatic  initiatives  to  ensure 
Taiwan’s  continued  survival  rarely  emerges  into  broad  daylight.  It  is  a 
contest  between  values  and  visions,  and  above  all,  expectations.  The 
earliest  hints  of  an  expectation  that  Taiwan  would  not  survive  indefi¬ 
nitely  can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  Nixon  diplomacy.  Thus  Henry 
Kissinger  recalls  how,  on  the  day  he  was  to  leave  for  his  first  trip  to 
Beijing,  he  met  James  Shen,  the  Taiwan  ambassador,  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  UN  representation.  “No  government  less  deserved  what  was 
about  to  happen  to  it  than  that  of  Taiwan”  Kissinger  recalls.  “I  found 
my  role  with  Shen  particularly  painful,  since  I  knew  that  before  long  his 
esoteric  discussion  of  UN  procedural  maneuvers  would  be  overtaken 
by  more  elemental  events .”6  Furthermore,  on  first  meeting  Zhou  Enlai, 
Kissinger  affirmed  the  PRC  formula  that  the  United  States  did  not  seek 
to  create  “two  Chinas,  one  China  one  Taiwan,  or  an  independent 
Taiwan.”  (Kissinger  omits  this  fact  from  his  memoirs.)7 

The  expectation  of  fairly  prompt  change  was  stronger  eight  years 
later  when  the  Carter  administration  finally  cut,  as  they  imagined,  the 
Gordian  knot  and  ended  all  official  ties  with  Taiwan.  Reassuring  words 
notwithstanding,  there  was  a  sense  in  some  quarters  that  Taipei  would  not 
recover  from  the  seismic  shock.  “The  United  States,”  said  the  commu¬ 
nique,  “expects  that  the  Taiwan  issue  will  be  setded  peacefully  by  the 
Chinese  themselves.”8  Some  in  the  U.S.  government  expected  settle¬ 
ment  in  as  few  as  three  years;9  others,  of  course,  worked  hard  on  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  other  measures  having  an  opposite  effect. 

For  Beijing,  however,  “normalization”  was  only  the  first  step  on  a 
longer  quest.  Deng  Xiaoping  consistently  linked  together  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  and  the  return 
of  Taiwan  as  cause  and  effect,  and  expected  that  unification  would  be 
achieved  within  the  decade  of  the  1980s.  In  1979  he  stated  that  “the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  has  creat¬ 
ed  favorable  conditions  for  the  return  of  Taiwan.”  In  his  interview  with 
“Sixty  Minutes”  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  United  States  would  play 
a  role  \you  suo  zuowei]  in  the  process  of  assisting  the  PRC  in  achieving 
its  objective.10 

Deng’s  expectation  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  1982  arms  sales 
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communique,  which  implied  that,  after  a  “decent  interval,”  Taiwan 
would  simply  cease  to  have  the  means  to  protect  herself.  The  United 
States  stated  that  it  intended  “to  reduce  gradually  its  sales  of  arms  to 
Taiwan,  leading  over  a  period  of  time  to  a  final  resolution.  11  This 
sounded  very  much  like  saying  that  the  United  States  would  permit 
Taiwan’s  forces  to  become  obsolete:  where,  after  all,  was  she  going  to 
obtain  the  new  navy  and  air  force  she  would  soon  require?  (The 
United  States  had  just  refused  to  permit  sale  of  the  Northrop  F-20, 

specifically  designed  for  the  island,  to  Taiwan). 

On  both  sides,  these  expectations  formed  a  crucial  but  largely  unac¬ 
knowledged  subtext  to  the  whole  process  of  “normalization,”  and  the 
complete  failure  of  these  expectations  is  a  basic  problem  today.  Official 
media  in  the  PRC  increasingly  express  outrage  at  the  not-so-residual 
American  support  for  Taiwan  and  are  upset  to  discover  that 
Washington  meant  what  it  said  when  it  insisted,  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  three  communiques,  on  peaceful  means  only.  According  to  one 
Asian  diplomat,  the  Chinese  were  “shocked  by  the  U.S.  reaction 
during  the  Taiwan  Strait  crisis.”12  In  the  West,  what  Ian  Buruma  terms 
“peevishness”  can  be  detected  among  some  China  hands,  confronted 
by  Taiwan’s  increasing  tendency  not  to  follow  their  scripts  but  rather  to 

go  its  own,  democratic  way.13 

Half  the  Communiques’  Meaning? 

In  fact,  the  wording  of  the  three  communiques  defining  U.S.-PRC 
relations  (1972,  1979,  1982)  presented  Beijing  with  the  proverbial 
poisoned  chalice.  The  United  States  would  end  official  relations  with 
Taiwan  if,  and  only  if,  they  would  effectively  renounce  the  use  of  force 
against  the  island.  An  expectation  about  peaceful  means  was  woven 
tightly  and  inextricably  into  the  fabric  of  each  of  the  communiques; 
American  concessions  were  carefully  balanced  by  Chinese  assurances. 
Indeed  even  the  1982  negotiations,  which  looked  like  a  real  change 
in  the  American  approach,  rested  on  Chinese  assurances  that  their 
“fundamental”  policy  toward  Taiwan  was  peaceful.  In  other  words, 
U.S.  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Taiwan  and  restraint  on  arms  sales  did 
not  mean  the  United  States  was  abandoning  the  island;  rather,  they 
meant  that  the  PRC  had  authoritatively  committed  itself  not  to  threat¬ 
en  it.  As  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  put  it,  “the  United  States  decision  to 
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establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
[rests]  upon  the  expectation  that  the  future  of  Taiwan  will  be  deter- 
mined  by  peaceful  means.”14 

This  was  a  game  that  PRC  could  not  win,  unless  the  rules  were 
changed  (or  unless  the  PRC  decided  to  make  a  realistic  compromise), 
but  Beijing  was  willing  to  play  as  long  as  she  faced  the  Soviet  threat,  or 
valued  economic  development  above  all.  As  long  as  Deng  Xiaoping 
was  in  power  she  did  play  very  cooperatively.  Until  the  mid  1990s 
she  rarely  threatened  Taiwan  verbally,  and  carefully  refrained  from 
military  deployments  that  could  be  interpreted  as  threatening.  Quite 
the  opposite:  she  sought  negotiations  (such  as  the  Koo-Wang  talks  in 
Singapore)  and  resolved  issues  (such  as  Olympic  participation)  rather 
pragmatically.  But  then,  as  Deng  passed  from  the  scene  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  the  PRC  began  to  try  to  change  the  game.  The  recent  redefini¬ 
tion  of  “One  China”  to  mean  “PRC”  is  an  example.15 

Today  the  PRC  is  using  what  in  the  1930s  were  called  “salami 
tactics”  to  redefine  the  three  communiques  by  removing  the  bits  it 
dislikes  slice  by  slice  and  keeping  the  rest.  More  specifically,  it  is 
attempting  to  maintain  the  American  commitment  to  Beijing-no  offi¬ 
cial  relations,  no  military  forces  protecting  Taiwan-while  discarding  the 
Chinese  undertaking-no  threat  to  Taiwan. 

The  change  has  complex  roots.  In  the  mainland,  the  1989  regime 
crisis  and  Tiananmen  massacre  led  to  a  policy  shift  away  from  reform 
and  democratization,  which  made  the  regime  more  belligerent  exter¬ 
nally  and  less  attractive  to  Taiwan.  Indeed,  the  desire  to  square  Taiwan 
away,  by  force  if  necessary,  is  simply  the  June  4,  1989  domestic  policy 
applied  externally,  and  this  approach  is  not  limited  to  Taiwan.  Chinese 
dissidents,  as  well  as  residents  of  Hong  Kong,  Tibetans,  Turks, 
Mongols,  and  others  are  also  feeling  pressure  from  Beijing’s  current 
program  of  forcible  recentralization. 

But  in  Taiwan  the  direction  of  change  has  been  the  opposite, 
toward  liberalization.  There,  long  standing  domestic  demands  for 
reform  plus  American  warnings  after  the  murder  of  Henry  Liu  set  in 
train  a  process  of  democratization  that  has  given  the  people  of  the 
island  the  last  word  on  any  negotiation,  and  thus  ruled  out  most  PRC 
scenarios  (deals  with  senior  mainlanders,  party-to-party  talks,  and  so 
forth).  With  democratization  has  come  Taiwanization,  which  has  invig 
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orated  the  political  process  in  Taiwan  and  increased  popular  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  state,  which  worries  Beijing  just  as  much  as  democracy  did 

and  does.  .  „  , 

On  the  American  side,  various  nuances  of  the  communiques 

language  began  to  be  lost  in  the  early  1990s.  Thus,  in  August  1995, 
after  the  meeting  of  Qian  Qichen  and  Warren  Christopher  in  Brunei, 
the  Chinese  foreign  minister  reported  that  Washington  had  “reaffirmed 
in  specific  terms  that  the  United  States  recognized  Beijing  as  the  sole 
legitimate  government  of  China,  including  Taiwan.”16  If  true,  the 
American  statement  had  made  a  hash  of  the  careful  diplomacy  of  the 
1970s,  which  “acknowledged”  but  did  not  endorse,  Chinese  claims.  It 
is,  after  all,  not  very  difficult  to  say:  “fine,  Taiwan  is  yours.”  What  took 
skill  in  the  1970s  was  coming  close  enough  to  saying  that  to  permit  U.S.- 
PRC  relations  to  develop,  but  still  to  reserve  the  United  States  position. 

Equally  important,  the  credibility  of  America’s  subtly-expressed 
but  real  commitment  to  Taiwan’s  security  began  to  erode.  Chinese 
expectations  were  fed  by  the  mild  language  with  which  the  United 
States  responded  to  a  series  of  East  Asian  security  challenges  during 
late  1994  and  1995,  notably  the  Kitty  Hawk  and  Mischief  Reef  inci¬ 
dents.  When  PRC  fired  ballistic  missiles  into  waters  near  Taiwan  in 
1995,  the  State  Department  noted  only  that  they  were  “not  conducive 

to  peace  and  stability  in  the  area  of  the  Taiwan  Strait.”17 

From  the  Chinese  side,  statements  and  signals  about  non-use  of 
force  became  similarly  muddy.  PRC  began  acquiring  more  advanced 
weaponry  and,  breaking  with  previous  practice,  deployed  it  near 
Taiwan.  Rhetoric  changed  as  well:  force,  it  turned  out,  was  actually  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  dealing  with  Taiwan.  As  Jiang  Zemin  told  the 
publisher  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun  at  Beidaihe  on  August  12,  1995,  “If  we 
abandon  the  threat  of  force  against  Taiwan,  then  it  is  not  possible  that 
peaceful  reunification  will  be  achieved ”18 

Experiments  with  Coercion 

The  PRC  missile  tests  near  Taiwan  in  March  1996  finally  brought 
these  problems  into  the  open.  Under  the  communiques’  rules  such  an 
action  was  completely  out  of  bounds:  can  one  imagine  Nixon  or  Carter, 
not  to  mention  Reagan,  signing  a  communique  with  a  China  that  was 
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lobbing  missiles  at  Taiwan?  Furthermore,  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act 
contained  wording  that  came  within  a  micron  of  committing  the  United 
States  to  Taiwan’s  defense.  Congress  queried  the  administration.  The 
response  was  that  “in  the  end  the  decision  would  depend  on  the  timing, 
pretext,  and  nature  of  Chinese  aggression.”  The  intention  was  to  deter 
through  what  the  Pentagon  called  “strategic  ambiguity”19  but  that  did 
not  work. 

Chinese  strategic  thought  has  always  esteemed  the  minimization  of 
the  use  of  force  [&],  and  the  maximal  exploitation  of  circumstances  [j/u] 
through  the  use  of  strategems  \ji  or  cej.  In  1995  and  1996  Chinese  oper¬ 
ations  showed  these  characteristics,  as  well  as  a  concern  to  employ 
force  at  a  level  high  enough  to  intimidate  the  local  adversary  (the 
Philippines,  Taiwan)  while  at  the  same  time  low  enough  not  to  elicit 
intervention  from  the  United  States.  The  use  of  ballistic  missiles  against 
Taiwan,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  create  a  political  crisis  with¬ 
out  bringing  in  the  United  States,  fit  this  profile. 

Sun  Zi  counsels  “attack  that  which  is  not  defended,”20  and  by  choos¬ 
ing  ballistic  missiles  as  the  means  to  threaten  Taiwan,  the  PRC  was  select¬ 
ing  a  weapon  for  which  no  defense  currently  exists.  It  is  true  that  when 
two  U.S.  carrier  battle  groups  were  sent  to  the  area,  the  crisis  quickly 
wound  down,  but  that  was  not  because  the  carriers  could  do  anything 
against  the  missiles.  Had  PRC  wanted  to,  they  could  have  continued 
firing  missiles  and  even  the  dispatch  of  the  entire  U.S.  Navy,  and  for  that 
matter  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  well,  could  not  have  stopped  them. 

Obviously  one  conclusion  that  flows  from  the  March  crisis  is  that 
defense  against  missiles  must  receive  attention.  But  this  is  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  project  in  the  United  States.21  The  PRC,  moreover,  deeply  fears 
missile  defense  because  a  Taiwan  protected  against  missile  strikes 
would,  they  believe,  be  free  to  opt  for  independence.22  This  fear  high¬ 
lights  the  basic  flaw  (to  which  we  will  return)  in  the  PRC  approach  to 
Taiwan:  namely,  that  it  still  relies,  in  the  end,  on  force  or  the  threat  of 
force-a  threat  which  is  both  lacking  in  military  credibility  and  also 
counterproductive  diplomatically. 

But  even  if  a  rather  good  theater  missile  defense  existed,  it  would 
not  solve  the  basic  military  problem,  for  if  the  PRC  is  willing  to  expend 
enough  missiles,  then  it  can  saturate  any  defense  system.  Indeed,  the 
deployment  of  missiles  to  threaten  key  targets  (nuclear  reactors?)  plus 
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an  ultimatum  might  be  enough  to  compel  Taipei  to  come  to  terms. 
What  would  the  United  States  be  able  to  do?  One  can  imagine  strong 
internal  pressure  in  Taiwan  for  acceptance  of  terms,  or  if  that  was  not 
forthcoming,  then  a  sort  of  Eastern  Munich,  with  Taiwan’s  president 
cast  as  Benes,  and  the  Powers  instructing  Taipei  to  give  in. 

What  is  the  military  answer  to  the  scenario  spelled  out  above  if  not 
missile  defense?  Unfortunately,  it  is  deterrence.  I  say  unfortunately, 
because  the  logic  of  strike,  counter-strike,  and  mutually  assured 
destruction  cannot  hold  any  appeal  to  anyone  who  grasps  the  horrors 
of  war.  But  no  substitute  has  been  found  for  deterrence  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace,  and  a  China  that  even  toys  with  ideas  such  as  the  one 
just  presented  will  elicit  a  good  deal  of  deterrence. 

At  present,  the  PRC  is  the  only  nuclear  power  in  East  Asia;  the 
task  of  deterring  China  (not  to  be  confused  with  “containment”)  falls 
to  the  United  States.  If  China  continues  to  develop  its  missile  forces, 
however,  that  task  will  become  more  difficult  Carriers  may  work  now, 
but  they  are  likely  to  be  vulnerable  in  the  future.  Deterring  the  USSR 
required  not  just  a  short-term  naval  presence,  but  rather  a  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  alliances,  deployed  forces  overseas,  and  constant  vigilance. 
Without  a  change  in  behavior,  nothing  less  is  likely  to  deter  the  PRC. 
Furthermore  the  problem  of  extended  deterrence  will  become  more 
acute,  and  states  such  as  Japan  and  Korea  will  want  to  develop  their 
own  deterrent  forces,  as  our  closer  allies  France,  Britain,  and  Israel 

have. 

What  about  Taiwan?  Objectively  speaking,  unless  the  situation  can 
be  stabilized  and  pacified,  they  need  a  deterrent.  The  PRC  has  warned 
Taiwan  specifically  against  a  nuclear  program,  as  has  the  United  States, 
and  I  doubt  this  will  change.  However,  deterrence  need  not  be  nuclear 
and  Taiwan  has  considerable  resources.  As  President  Lee  Teng-hui  put 
it  in  a  speech  to  700  military  officers  in  early  July  1996,  “We  have  to 
make  the  Chinese  Communists  realize  that  if  they  use  force  against  us, 
they  will  suffer  unbearable  damage,  which  could  jeopardize  the  very 
foundation  of  their  survival  and  development.”23 

A  Peaceful  Solution?  Or  More  Crises? 

But  how  can  the  situation  be  stabilized  and  pacified?  This  question 
should  be  a  primary  focus  of  American  planning.  The  ultimate 
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answer,  I  expect,  will  be  through  an  intra- Chinese  “normalization” 
comparable  to  the  Ostpolitik  that  reduced  tensions  in  Cold  War 
Germany  (and  eventually  brought  unification).24  Something  along 
these  lines  is  possible  between  Taipei  and  Beijing:  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Strait  get  along;  they  share  a  great  deal  culturally  as  well  as  in 
objective  interests;  their  disagreements  are  political.  They  are  not 
Arabs  and  Israelis  and  they  understand  that.  Rhetoric  aside,  no  one 
has  been  killed  in  PRC-Taiwan  fighting  since  the  1960s.  So  the  raw 
material  exists  for  a  breakthrough. 

The  alternative  is  not  pleasant  to  consider.  If  Beijing  and  Taipei  do 
not  secure  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  particularly  as  long  as  Taiwan  is 
seen  to  be  making  a  reasonable  good  faith  effort  toward  that  end,  then 
PRC  attempts  to  push  the  process  along  by  threats  and  coercion  will 
only  poison  Beijing’s  relations  with  Washington  as  well  as  (although 
they  will  avoid  saying  as  much)  with  her  Asian  neighbors.  This  could 
jeopardize  both  the  PRC’s  economic  future  and  the  peace  of  the  region. 
The  road  of  force  will  lead  only  to  tension  and  crisis,  but  not  to  resolu¬ 
tion.  Wishful  planners  may  cook  up  beguiling  scenarios  involving 
cruise  missile  strikes  against  the  Presidential  building  in  Taipei  but  as 
with  Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  or  India  and  Pakistan,  no  military 
answer  exists  to  the  basic  problem  for  either  side. 

But  the  obstacles  to  peaceful  settlement  are  deeply  entrenched.  As 
there  was  in  Germany,  so  there  exists  in  the  PRC  today  (it  disappeared 
in  Taiwan  only  a  few  years  ago),  a  complete  unwillingness  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  real  status  quo .  Konrad  Adenauer  supported  the  Hallstein 
Doctrine  (refusing  diplomatic  relations  to  states  that  recognized  East 
Germany)  and  referred  to  the  German  Democratic  Republic  as  “the 
Zone.”  Brandt,  who  entered  the  grand  coalition  as  foreign  minister  in 
1966,  recalls  how  “‘My’  Federal  Chancellor  [Kurt  Kiesenger]  did 
bring  himself  to  answer  letters  from  the  other  Germany  .  .  .  but  he 
would  rather  have  had  half  the  world  laugh  at  him  than  dignify  the 
GDR  as  the  name  of  a  state;  he  insisted  on  calling  it  a  ‘phenome¬ 
non.’”25  American  officials  do  much  the  same  when  it  comes  to 
Taiwan  and  this  is  not  cost-free,  for  such  a  U.S.  policy  can  only  encour¬ 
age  Beijing  (as  its  mirror  image  once  encouraged  Taipei)  toward  this 
dead-end  course. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  after  all,  used  to  insist  on  absolute  denial  of  the 
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mainland,  and  the  United  States  went  along  (otherwise  he  could  never 
have  managed  it  as  long  as  he  did).  The  policy  caused  terrible  misjudg- 
ments  and  lost  opportunities.  Thus,  in  1964  Paris  agreed  to  recognize 
Beijing,  but  drove  a  hard  but  judicious  bargain  that  was  difficult  for  the 
PRC  to  accept  because,  among  other  things,  it  did  not  break  French  rela¬ 
tions  with  Taipei.  Beijing  swallowed  hard  and  agreed.  Had  Taipei 
accepted  the  deal,  the  whole  course  of  diplomacy  would  probably  have 
been  different  But  Taipei  completed  the  breach  with  Paris,  withdrawing 
its  ambassador,  in  a  move  later  much  regretted,  on  February  10,  1964.26 

But  like  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
before  Brandt,  the  PRC  is  simply  incapable  of  pronouncing  the  words 
that  would  open  the  door  to  a  solution  by  establishing  a  status  for  Taipei 
from  which  progress  could  be  made.  As  with  Bonn  before  Brandt,  this 
unwillingness  seems  to  be  in  part  a  matter  of  pride  and  habit,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  domestic  political  pressure,  mixed  with  a  sense  that  if  only 
the  rival  can  be  isolated  enough  then  perhaps  it  will  somehow  disap¬ 
pear  or  cave  in.  Other  states  of  the  world,  the  United  States  included, 
follow  that  usage,  which  sustains  the  illusion. 

This  short-sighted  PRC  (and  U.S.)  policy  is  particularly  inappropri¬ 
ate  today,  at  a  time  when  Taiwan  is  changing  rapidly.  Time  does  not 
favor  Beijing,  and  if  a  settlement  is  not  reached  soon,  Taiwan’s  devel¬ 
opment  may  diverge  so  much  from  China’s  as  to  make  reunification 
close  to  impossible.  Democracy  challenges  the  anti  democratic  regime 
in  Beijing;  so  too  does  the  growing  sense  of  Taiwan’s  identity.  If  the 
world  could  accord  to  the  residents  of  Taiwan  a  functional  Chinese 
identity  (i.e.  one  that  would  permit  them  to  be  themselves,  and  not 
come  under  PRC  rule,  but  would  nevertheless  affirm  their 
Chineseness)  then  much  of  the  steam  would  be  taken  out  of  moves  for 
Taiwan  independence.  The  same  would  be  true  if  the  PRC  could  agree 
to  some  sort  of  loose  federal  or  “greater  China”  political  framework. 
Many  in  the  PRC  understand  that  these  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
sooner  or  later.  Recently  the  PRC  State  Council’s  Taiwan  Affairs  Office 
explored  federal  solutions  to  the  problem,  far  more  forthcoming  than 
anything  in  the  current  political  rhetoric.27  But  Jiang  Zemin  later 
specifically  ruled  out  such  an  approach  in  talks  with  Shen  Junshan,  the 
president  of  (Taiwan)  Ch’ing-hua  University.28 

Without  some  such  functional  solution,  Taiwan  will  continue  to 
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seek  a  way  out  on  its  own,  a  process  that  is  already  destabilizing  the 
precarious  arrangements  of  the  1970s.  Some  policy  specialists  seem  to 
imagine  that  process  can  be  stopped  somehow,  but  that  is  unrealistic. 
People  in  Taiwan  have  resources  and  acumen,  and  they  understand  that 
no  less  than  their  continued  peaceful  and  free  survival  is  at  stake.  The 
challenge  is  to  find  a  middle  way;  a  functional  status  that  will  work,  and 
thus  genuinely  “normalize”  the  situation.  Hewing  close  to  Beijing’s  line 
will  not  help,  for  the  fact  is  that  PRC’s  current  policy,  acquiesced  in  by 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  world,  is  pushing  Taiwan  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  independence.  Faced  with  a  threatening  PRC  that  is  increas¬ 
ingly  unwilling  to  talk;  disillusioned  with  “Chinese”  identity  if  it  means 
PRC  citizenship,  and  finding  international  doors  closed  to  them,  the 
people  of  Taiwan  are  reacting  the  way  numerous  others  have  in  the 
past-by  turning  to  nationalism.  Polling  data  still  show  Taiwan  inde¬ 
pendence  a  less  than  preferred  option,  but  in  a  recent  period,  it  did  get 
40%  approval,  a  new  high.29  If  present  trends  continue,  pro-indepen¬ 
dence  forces  may  well  win  control  of  Taiwan’s  government  through  a 
free  election  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Their  claims,  moreover,  will 
have  a  substantial  presumption  of  legitimacy. 

The  PRC  has  responded  to  these  developments  with  military 
threats  designed  to  intimidate  Taiwan,  undermine  the  U.S.  security 
commitment,  and  drive  a  wedge  between  Taipei  and  Washington. 
They  have  enjoyed  some  success,  reflected  in  the  widespread  tendency 
to  explain  problems  by  blaming  Taiwan  for  “provoking”  Beijing.  But 
what  would  Washington  do  if  Taiwan  did  declare  independence  and  the 
PRC  then  attempted  a  military  operation?  Try  to  visualize  the  scenario 
as  it  unfolds:  there  would  have  been  an  election  campaign  visible  all 
over  the  world  and  covered  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  that  in  1996;  there 
would  have  been  bellicose  PRC  statements  and  threats;  a  tense  night  as 
the  returns  came  in,  then  tears  and  celebration  and  a  dramatic  shift  in 
Taiwan’s  proclaimed  identity.  What  would  follow  next?  Missile 
deployments  and  an  ultimatum?  The  world  would  do  everything  to  buy 
time,  by  creating  a  commission  of  some  sort,  or  negotiations— none  of 
which  would  produce  the  clean  resolution  desired.  Would  there  actu¬ 
ally  be  conflict  and  disorder,  possibly  propagating  and  escalating? 
Beijing  would  apply  ugly  pressure  on  Washington  to  stand  aside,  but  in 
fact  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  American  administration  to  declare 
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that  Taiwan’s  elected  government  was  wrong  and  Beijing’s  dictatorship 
held  the  moral  high  ground-even  if  we  had  spoken  out  strongly  against 
independence;  even  if  we  had  tried  to  influence  the  election  (as  we  did 
recently  in  Israel).  We  have  here  the  makings  of  a  crisis  that  would 
dwarf  that  of  March  1996. 

This  is  a  problem  in  whose  solution  the  United  States  and  the  world 
should  have  a  role.  The  weak  political  leadership  in  Beijing  is  simply 
incapable,  at  least  for  now,  of  doing  what  has  to  be  done.  But  that  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  postpone  dealing  with  the  issue,  which  is  real  and  high¬ 
ly  volatile. 

The  Current  Situation 

The  basic  issues  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  PRC  and  Taiwan  in 
the  years  ahead  are  political  and  diplomatic,  but  whatever  we  do 
will  require  a  credible  military  posture  as  well.  The  March  1996 
confrontation  revealed  glaring  weaknesses  in  U.S.  capabilities  and 
plans.  These  began  with  intelligence.  The  United  States  failed  to 
detect  or  take  seriously  the  threat  until  it  was  upon  us;  this  despite  a 
whole  series  of  telling  indications  in  the  previous  year.  As  the  crisis 
developed,  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  monitor  both 
PRC  and  Taiwan  forces  became  clear  as  well.  Finally,  there  was  a  lack 
of  operational  plans.  Taiwan  and  the  United  States  had  a  certain 
amount  of  informal  contact,  but  questions  such  as  communications  and 
joint  operations  had  simply  not  been  addressed.  The  March  crisis 
galvanized  American  thinking  about  all  these  issues. 

The  crisis  also  energized  Taiwan,  where  problems  of  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  complacency  had  been  undermining  the  readiness  of  forces. 
The  same  sorts  of  illusions  about  an  all-economic  conflict-free  future 
that  had  been  accepted  in  Washington  had  also  made  headway  in 
Taiwan.  The  mainlander-dominated  military  was  resented  by  opposi¬ 
tion  political  parties,  and  scandals  attended  many  major  foreign  arms 
purchases.  But  now  a  broad  consensus  is  beginning  to  emerge  in  favor 
of  a  formidable  national  defense.  As  popular  identification  with  the 
state  increases,  more  and  more  of  Taiwan’s  abundant  technical  exper¬ 
tise  is  likely  to  be  turned  to  the  issues  of  defense:  witness  here  the 
powerful  DPP  concern  with  security.  A  10-year  program  is  already  in 
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place  to  improve  training  and  to  rationalize  the  structure  of  the  military. 
Recently  a  major  shakeup  of  command  brought  new  officers  to  10  high 
ranking  positions,  among  them  Lt  Gen.  Tan  Yau-ming,  the  first-ever 
Taiwan-born  commander-in-chief  of  the  Taiwan  army.3^ 

In  fact,  Taiwan  is  rather  secure  today  against  the  standard  scenario 
of  an  attempted  cross-strait  invasion.  Some  PRO  observers  see  the 
military  gap  opening  rather  than  closing.31  Taiwan’s  navy  is  being 
transformed  by  the  acquisition  of  new  craft,  including  the  French 
Lafayette-class  frigates;  the  window  of  vulnerability  of  her  air  force  is 
being  closed  by  deliveries  of  the  Mirage  2000  and  the  F-16.  So  far 
pressure  from  the  PRC  has  picked  off,  one  by  one,  each  country  that 
has  considered  supplying  submarines  to  Taiwan,  creating  a  weakness. 
But  with  all  the  new  hardware  being  supplied,  the  biggest  challenges 
that  Taiwan  faces  in  conventional  military  operations  are  in  personnel 
and  logistics.  Where  will  the  highly-skilled  manpower  come  from  that 
is  necessary  for  this  equipment?  And  how  will  the  several  distinct  logis¬ 
tical  trains  for  the  new  U.S.  and  French  systems  be  maintained? 

Nevertheless,  Taiwan  lacks  the  power  to  deter  on  its  own;  that  job 
must  still  be  done  by  the  United  States.  The  carriers  did  it  in  1996, 
but  only  for  the  short  run.  The  political  problem  remains,  for  there 
has  been  no  return,  on  the  PRC  side  to  the  communique  policy  of 
not  threatening  Taiwan.  Quite  the  opposite:  the  PRC  now  seems  to 
be  preparing  to  deploy  as  many  as  100  Su27  aircraft  at  two  fortified 
airfields  within  250  nautical  miles  of  Taiwan.33  Rather  than  reassuring 
Taiwan  and  the  United  States,  the  PRC  seems  to  have  decided  to 
entrench  the  threat.  Coping  with  such  conventional  developments  will 
require  a  higher  level  of  U.S.-Taiwan  military  cooperation  than  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  two  decades.  We  should  bring  Taiwan  into  theater 
missile  defense  consultations,  and  ensure  that  we  supply  them  with 
weapons  that  can  realistically  deal  with  PRC  threats  short  of  the  strate¬ 
gic. 

Only  the  United  States,  though,  has  the  reconnaissance  and  intelli¬ 
gence  capability  to  pick  up  PRC  deployments  or  missile  launches  deep 
inland.  Only  the  United  States  has  the  capacity,  through  stealth  and 
RMA  capabilities,  to  counter  a  massive  conventional  attack.  Only  the 
United  States  can  counter  a  blockade  of  Taiwan.  Only  the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  deal  with  ballistic  missiles.  These  are  scarcely  the 
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sorts  of  military  questions  that  the  United  States  has  been  considering 
in  connection  with  Taiwan  for  the  past  20  years,  but  until  the  PRC 
makes  some  clear  and  binding  renunciation  of  force,  we  will  have  to 
assess  them. 

Deterrence  should  not  be  a  matter  of  waiting  for  an  emergency  and 
then  sending  in  carriers  or  stealth  aircraft  or  even  threatening  nuclear 
strikes.  The  fundamental  problem  with  Taiwan  is  not  its  military  capa¬ 
bility  but  rather  the  lack  of  the  rest  of  the  framework  that  usually 
accompanies  it  The  best  deterrence  is  that  which  is  incorporated  into 
the  daily  structures  of  activity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  its  NATO  allies.  Constructing  such  a  relationship 
with  Taiwan  today  is  made  difficult  by  the  pretense  of  non-officiality. 
Oddly,  we  have  a  military  policy  for  Taiwan,  but  not  a  political  policy. 
Still,  a  great  deal  is  possible  even  within  the  current  framework. 

It  is  important  that  Taiwan  be  brought,  in  whatever  way,  into  inter¬ 
national  security  discussions.  Again,  the  obstacles  are  formidable.  At 
the  insistence  of  the  PRC,  the  Regional  Forum  of  ASEAN  (which  has 
21  members  including  India  and  Burma)  excludes  Taiwan-even  from 
its  unofficial  parallel  meetings.  As  Michael  Liefer  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  observes,  this  means  that  the  ARF  goal  of  building  an 
effective  multilateral  security  mechanism  “faces  the  same  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty  as  the  biblical  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt  who  were  obliged  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.”33 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  problems  is  to  bring  Taiwan  back  into 
the  international  system  but  within  a  framework  of  Chineseness.  As  the 
example  of  Brandt’s  Ostpolitik  discussed  above  makes  clear,  doing  this 
need  not  jeopardize  eventual  Chinese  unification.  It  might  even  bring 
it  closer. 

Certainly  bringing  Taiwan  back  into  the  world  as  a  “China”  is  the 
best  structural  guarantee  for  the  PRC  against  independence,  as  many  in 
the  PRC  understand.  Beijing  believes  that  military  threats  are  the  only 
way  to  prevent  independence,  but  recognizes  that  the  sort  of  military 
Taiwan  is  now  creating  will  actually  be  so  strong  as  to  make  indepen¬ 
dence  militarily  plausible.  This  leads  to  talk  of  preemptive  attack.34 

One  goal  of  American  diplomacy  should  be  to  persuade  Beijing 
that  the  best  way  to  bao  Tai  [protect  Taiwan-i.e.  as  part  of  China]  is  not 
through  military  threats,  which  are  counterproductive,  but  rather  by 
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bringing  Taipei  back  into  the  world  within  a  greater- China  framework. 
Such  cross-recognition-“baptism  of  the  status  quo ”  in  effect-would 
naturally  be  called  “unification”  and  it  would  provide  enormous  politi¬ 
cal  payoffs  to  whoever  in  the  PRC  brought  it  about. 

Obviously  the  great  powers  should  take  the  lead— if  only  in  private- 
in  urging  this  approach.  Unfortunately  that  is  not  happening.  It  is 
falling  to  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  from  Africa  and  Central 
America,  to  state  certain  obvious  facts-such  as  that  everyone,  the  PRC 
included,  would  be  better  off  if  Taipei  could  “participate”  in  the  UN. 

The  problem  is  that  Beijing  still  has  not  abandoned  its  belief  that 
somehow  the  rest  of  the  world  will  solve  their  problem  for  them.  Recent 
activity  has  sought  to  render  Taiwan’s  isolation  even  more  complete. 
Thus  Beijing  recently  protested  at  the  participation  of  European 
Industrial  Affairs  Commissioner  Martin  Bangemann  in  a  roundtable 
with  European  industrialists  held  in  Taipei  on  June  24  and  25,  1996, 
causing  him  to  cancel  an  upcoming  visit  to  the  PRC.  “It  was  just  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  business  leaders  and  there’s  no  ban  on  European  economic  and 
cultural  contacts  with  Taiwan”  an  official  in  Brussels  commented.35 

U.S.  diplomacy  since  the  March  crisis  may  have  provided  unwit¬ 
ting  encouragement,  for  instead  of  beginning  to  explain  to  the  PRC  that 
some  sort  of  change  is  unavoidable,  Washington  has  attempted  to 
soothe  Beijing  by  appearing  to  cooperate  with  the  renewed  lianMei 
zhiTai  policy— by  means  of  assurances  on  UN  membership,  arms  sales, 
official  visits,  and  so  forth.  This  may  buy  calm  in  the  short  term,  but  it 
pays  an  opportunity  cost. 

The  Way  Forward 

As  in  the  1970s,  modifying  U.S.  China  policy  to  fit  realities  will  not 
be  easy.  No  obvious  counterpart  exists  today  for  the  Soviet  threat, 
which  then  played  the  crucial  role  of  persuading  Beijing  to  change 
course.  Dangers  exist  to  China  in  the  current  situation,  chiefly,  the  fact 
that  postponing  the  inevitable  negotiations  with  Taiwan  guarantees  that 
the  eventual  bargain  will  be  more  difficult  and  probably  less  favorable 
to  the  PRC.  Another  danger  arises  from  how  the  military  threats 
against  Taiwan  poison  other  PRC  interests.  But  these  are  currendy  not 
enough  to  offset  the  powerful  domestic  political  interests  served  by  a 
hard-line  foreign  policy. 
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American  policy  must  recognize  that  “peaceful  unification  is 
a  mirage,  absent  a  major  political  initiative  from  Beijing  (in  which  case, 
by  baptizing  the  status  quo ,  it  could  be  achieved  very  easily).  The 
current  situation,  moreover,  is  not  stable:  Taiwan  is  a  rapidly  maturing 
democracy  and  an  important  international  player,  while  the  PRC  is 
itself  entering  a  period  of  volatility.  But  PRC  policy  toward  Taiwan, 
mirrored  by  the  United  States  and  other  major  powers,  is  worsening 
the  objective  situation,  while  the  continued  tendency  to  follow  the 
map  of  1970s  expectations  down  the  road  to  “unification”  is  in  fact 
taking  us  ever  farther  from  a  real  solution. 

The  PRC  is  reacting  to  these  developments  in  a  counterproductive 
way:  threatening  and  humiliating  Taiwan  builds  the  constituency  for  full 
independence;  insisting  on  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  policy  of  absolute  denial 
and  non-recognition  cripples  those  in  Taiwan  who  want  compromise.  It 
is  important  that  the  United  States  not  become  an  unwitting  accomplice 
in  this  process  (as  it  was  to  Chiang’s  in  die  1950s  and  1960s). 

With  this  in  mind,  we  must  first  recognize  our  own  strengths. 
Beijing  needs  good  relations  with  Washington;  any  real  deterioration 
would  hurt  them  far  more  than  us.  We  are,  furthermore,  a  mighty 
military  power  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Our  policy  then  should  be 
one  of  candor  and  firmness  with  the  PRC,  designed  both  to  integrate  the 
PRC  into  the  world  system  and  to  deter  any  military  adventures.  We 
must  insist  on  maintenance  of  the  full  communiques’  bargain  even  as 
we  begin  to  look  beyond  it. 

For  example:  at  a  time  when  the  PRC  is  testing  military  rather  than 
peaceful  means  to  deal  with  Taiwan,  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  reaffirm 
the  August  1982  communique  or  give  assurances  that  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  will  be  curtailed.  Rather,  we  should  tell  Beijing  authoritatively 
that  military  preparations  in  the  Taiwan  area  will  unravel  the  whole 
PRC-U.S.  relationship  and  that  the  use  of  force  will  continue  to  elicit  a 
strong  American  response.  That,  after  all,  was  the  deal  in  the  1970s. 

But  we  must  also  attempt  to  map  constructive  ways  to  move  the 
PRC  out  of  its  Taiwan  dilemma.  We  may  not  hear  them  agree  much 
with  arguments  for  compromise  and  peaceful  setdement,  but  we  can  at 
least  articulate  those  views,  knowing  that  many  Chinese  share  them 
(but  dare  not  speak),  while  we  await  the  sorts  of  political  changes  in 
China  that  may  make  them  acceptable. 
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As  we  do  this,  the  PRC  will  attempt  to  develop  leverage-for  exam¬ 
ple  by  lobbying  American  interests  in  China,  by  using  economic 
“baits”  to  lure  other  countries,  and  by  engaging  in  nuclear  and  missile 
proliferation.  More  often  than  not,  these  tactics  have  some  success, 
which  underlines  the  importance  for  Washington  of  coordinating  policy 
with  allies  and  friends.  Much  more  effort  should  be  devoted  to  consul¬ 
tations  with  European  states,  Russia,  and  other  Asian  states  regarding 
the  real  future  of  China  and  Taiwan  in  the  region. 

Some  will  suggest  that  realistically  the  best  answer  is  to  return  to  the 
implicit  1970s  road  map,  and  “make”  Taiwan  come  to  terms,  perhaps  by 
some  tough  talking  combined  with  threats  (for  example  to  withhold 
military  supplies).  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  is  that  such  an  approach  is 
not  viable  politically:  the  whole  premise  of  Chinese  relations  is  that 
Taiwan  is  not  to  suffer,  and  this  is  spelled  out  in  an  awful  lot  of  commu¬ 
niques  and  official  statements.  Nor  will  it  enhance  our  general  reputation 
as  an  ally.  Furthermore,  such  an  approach  probably  would  not  work. 
The  example  of  American  attempts  to  coerce  Israel  (which,  like  Taiwan, 
has  its  own  agenda)  by  withholding  arms  sales  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Far  better  is  a  steady,  predictable,  and  reliable  relationship. 

The  moment  is  not  ripe  to  push  Beijing  too  hard  on  the  need  for 
realism  in  connection  with  Taiwan;  Jiang  Zemin  and  his  colleagues 
have  their  hands  full  at  home,  and  will  need  several  years  to  try  to 
straighten  out  their  political  system  (and  even  then  they  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so).  We  should  begin  to  explain  to  the  PRC  that  the 
current  situation  cannot  endure  indefinitely;  that  although  friendship 
with  China  is  favored  by  almost  all  Americans,  no  constituency  exists 
for  mistreating  Taiwan;  that  a  policy  of  bringing  Taiwan  back  in  to  the 
international  community  serves  Beijing’s  interests  better  than  their 
current  policies  do,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  still  time  for  the  PRC  to  reverse  course  and  begin  its  own 
Ostpolitik  across  the  Strait  toward  Taiwan.  Of  course  the  United  States 
cannot  cause  this  to  happen,  and  we  must  prepare  for  the  unpleasant 
prospects  if  China  does  not.  But  we  will  make  a  beginning  if  it  we  cease 
to  pretend  the  problems  do  not  exist. 
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